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FUEL MARKETS: UNSTABLE AT ANY PRICE? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23, 2002 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Energy Policy, Natural 
Resources and Regulatory Affairs, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Doug Ose (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Ose, Shays, Tierney, Kucinich, and 
Waxman (ex officio). 

Staff present: Dan Skopec, staff director; Barbara Kahlow, dep- 
uty staff director; Jonathan Tolman, professional staff member; 
Yier Shi, press secretary; Allison Freeman, clerk; Elizabeth 
Mundinger and Alexandra Teitz, minority counsels; and Jean Gosa, 
minority assistant clerk. 

Mr. Ose. Good afternoon. I welcome you to today’s meeting of the 
Energy Policy, Natural Resources and Regulatory Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Government Reform Committee. 

We have two panels today of witnesses. The way we’re going to 
proceed is that I’m going to make an opening statement, any other 
Members who are here by the time I finish are going to be allowed 
to enter an opening statement, and, to the extent they arrive after 
I’m finished and they have opening statements, we will enter them 
into the record. Each of the committee members is allowed to do 
that. 

Each of the witnesses has submitted written testimony to the 
committee. We’ve reviewed that testimony on both panels of all 
witnesses. 

Each of the witnesses is going to be provided 5 minutes to sum- 
marize their testimony, and then we will go to questions. If there 
are no other Members here, we will just have question after ques- 
tion after question from me. If there are other Members, we will 
rotate back and forth. Democrat, Republican, Democrat, Repub- 
lican, etc. 

Today, we find ourselves in a unique set of circumstances. Across 
the way in the other body, we find the Senate considering the en- 
ergy bill, and I’m glad to see that the other body is coordinating 
its schedule with ours. 

Over the last several weeks, gasoline prices have risen more than 
25 cents per gallon; and that makes this an extremely timely issue. 
Recent years have seen dramatic price increases in gasoline during 
each spring as demand increases and refiners switch from winter 
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to summer formulations to meet environmental regulations. The 
double combination has typically led to general increases in prices 
nationwide as well as regional price spikes. 

Last June, this subcommittee held a similar hearing to today’s 
as gasoline prices soared and consumers in some areas of the coun- 
try were paying more than $2 a gallon for regular unleaded gaso- 
line. Although prices have yet to get that high this year, our gaso- 
line markets still face all the challenges that they did a year ago. 

To paraphrase a former President from my home State of Califor- 
nia, “Ladies and gentlemen, here we go again.” 

Recent unrest in the Middle East and labor protests in Ven- 
ezuela have increased uncertainty over the supply of crude oil. The 
cost of crude directly affects the cost of refined gasoline products. 
Imports account for 60 percent of our crude oil that we process. 
While the United States imports oil from a variety of countries, the 
bulk of the oil imports come from a small number of oil-exporting 
countries. Interestingly, both Venezuela and Iraq are among the 
top five oil exporters to the United States. 

However, it isn’t just the crude oil markets that are affecting the 
price of gasoline. Our own domestic refining industry is struggling 
to meet consumer demands as well as comply with an array of com- 
plex Federal and State regulatory requirements. An example of 
such complexity was reported in the Wall Street Journal on April 
4th of this year, when the main terminal for Phillips Petroleum in 
Phoenix literally ran out of the gas. It got so bad that several fill- 
ing stations in the Phoenix area also ran out of gas. 

One of the problems plaguing the refining industry in recent 
years has been the balkanization of the gasoline market. Twenty 
years ago, the Nation was essentially a single market for gasoline. 
Today, the Nation has been cut up, balkanized, if you will, into doz- 
ens of tiny boutique markets with their own specialized blends of 
gasoline, all done pursuant to Federal statute. As the Phoenix situ- 
ation shows, when there’s a supply problem, prices can go up — 
imagine that — or worse, areas can literally run out of gas. 

If these problems weren’t enough, future gasoline markets may 
become even less stable as refiners deal with the effects of phasing 
out the fuel additive MTBE and replacing it with ethanol. Under 
the Clean Air Act, refiners selling gasoline in areas with severe air 
pollution are required by legislative mandate to add oxygenated 
fuel additives to the gasoline. Currently, two additives, MTBE and 
ethanol, constitute nearly all of the oxygenates added to fuel. 

You’d think that those of us in Congress since 1990 would want 
to solve the problem that was created in the 1990 Clean Air Act. 
However, across the building in the other body today, the Senate 
is considering Senator Daschle’s energy bill, S. 517, which would 
only make the problem worse. Senator Daschle’s bill would ban the 
use of MTBE outright and replace it with a new national mandate 
requiring the use of 5 billion gallons of ethanol. 

tJnfortunately, MTBE does have serious environmental side ef- 
fects, most notably the pollution of groundwater. We need to re- 
solve these environmental challenges with science, not mandates. 
If you actually examine the record and the facts, you’ll find most 
of the MTBE pollution stems from leaky storage tanks and leaky 
transmission lines. 
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The Federal Government should set the environmental goals that 
we want out of our automobiles, what is it that comes out of the 
tailpipe, to achieve the clean air, or the clean water, or clean soil 
that we desire and then allow science the flexibility to achieve 
these clean air goals or clean water goals as science finds accept- 
able, rather than by a legislative mandate. It’s the only way to get 
to the most cost-effective, scientifically sound solution. 

The Federal Government should literally not be in the business 
of micromanaging what goes into our gas tanks. Senator Daschle’s 
bill, unfortunately, will ensure that we face higher gasoline prices 
and less stable markets in the future. 

According to the independent Energy Information Administration 
[EIA], the provisions of the Senate energy bill banning MTBE and 
requiring a renewable fuel standard will increase the average cost 
of reformulated gasoline by between 9 and 10.5 cents per gallon. 
So everybody here, get ready. When you fill up, you’re going to be 
paying between 9 and 10.5 cents per gallon more due to Senator 
Daschle’s ethanol requirement than you are today. 

EIA estimates that the provisions will result in higher annual 
costs to consumers nationwide of $6.37 billion a year. That’s the 
low number, by the way, because there are other industry experts 
who predict the cost will be higher, approaching $8.4 billion a year. 
If either prediction is accurate — well, let’s say if either prediction 
is halfway accurate — it’s an expensive proposition. As the late Sen- 
ator Everett Dirksen put it, “A billion here, a billion there, and 
pretty soon you’re talking real money.” 

In short, unstable crude oil supply, tight refining capacity, a diz- 
zying array of Federal and State clean air requirements, and, 
frankly, counter-productive currently-being-considered Senate legis- 
lation all lead us to question whether or not our gasoline market 
is stable at any price. 

I want to welcome our witnesses today. I look forward to your 
testimony. I have, in fact, read it; that probably comes as a sur- 
prise, but I have read it. 

I want to welcome, on our first panel, the Acting Administrator 
for the Energy Information Administration, Ms. Mary Hutzler; and 
the Assistant Secretary for Policy and International Affairs at the 
Department of Energy, Ms. Vicky Bailey; and the General Counsel 
for the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. William Kovacic. 

Ladies, gentlemen, thank you for coming. We’re going to recog- 
nize Mr. Shays for the purpose of an opening statement. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Doug Ose follows:] 
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Chairman Doug Ose 
Opening Statement 
Fuel Markets: Unstable At Any Price? 

April 23, 2002 

In the last several weeks, gasoline prices have risen.more than 25 cents per gallon. Recent years 
have seen dramatic price increases in gasoline during each spring as demand increases and 
refiners must switch from winter to summer formulations to meet environmental regulations. 

The double combination has typically led to general increases in prices nationwide as well as 
regional price spikes. 

Last June, this Subcommittee held a similar hearing as gasoline prices soared and consumers in 
some areas of the country were paying more than $2.00 a gallon for regular unleaded gasoline. 
Although prices have yet to get that high, our gasoline markets face all the challenges that they 
did a year ago. 

To paraphrase a former President from my home State of California, “Here we go again.” 

Recent unrest in the Middle East and labor protests in Venezuela have increased uncertainty over 
the supply of crude oil. The cost of crude oil directly affects the cost of refined gasoline 
products. Imports account for 60 percent of the erode oil processed. While the U.S. imports oil 
from a wide variety of countries, the bulk of the oil imports come from a small number of oil 
exporting countries. Both Venezuela and Iraq are among the top five oil exporters to the U.S. 

But it isn’t just the crude oil markets that are affecting the price of gasoline. Our own domestic 
refining industry is struggling to meet consumer demands as well as comply with an array of 
complex Federal and State regulatory requirements. An example of such complexity was 
reported in the Wall Street Journal on April 4, 2002, when the main terminal for Phillips 
Petroleum in Phoenix literally ran out of gas. It got so bad that several filling stations in the 
Phoenix area also ran completely out of fuel. 

One of the problems plaguing the refining industry in recent years has been the balkanization of 
the gasoline market. Twenty years ago, the nation was essentially one single market for 
gasoline. Today, the nation has been balkanized into dozens of tiny boutique markets with their 
own specialized blends of gasoline. As the Phoenix situation shows, when there is a supply 
problem, prices can go up, or worse areas can run out of gas. 

And if these problems weren’t enough, future gasoline markets may become even less stable as 
refiners deal with the effects of phasing out the fuel additive MTBE and replacing it with 
ethanol. Under the Clean Air Act, refiners selling gasoline in areas with severe air pollution are 
required to add oxygenated fuel additives to the gasoline. Currently, two additives - MTBE and 
ethanol — constitute nearly all the oxygenates added to fuel. 

You’d think that Congress would want to solve the problem that they created in the 1990 Clean 
Air Act. However, Senator Daschle’s energy bill (S. 517) would only make the problem worse. 
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Senator Daschle would ban the use of MTBE and replace it with a national mandate of 5 billion 
gallons of ethanol. 

Unfortunately, MTBE has serious environmental side effects, most notably the pollution of 
groundwater. We need to resolve these environmental challenges with science not mandates. 
The Federal government should set the environmental goals to achieve clean air and water and 
then allow science and industry the flexibility to achieve those clean air goals in the most cost- 
effective way. The Federal government should not be in the business of micro-managing what 
goes into our gas tanks. Senator Daschle’s bill will ensure that we face higher gasoline prices 
and less stable markets in the future. 

According to the independent Energy Information Administration (EIA), the provisions of the 
Senate energy bill banning MTBE and requiring a renewable fuels standard will increase the 
average cost of reformulated gasoline by 9.0 to 10.5 cents per gallon. EIA estimates that the 
provisions will result in higher annual costs to consumers of $6.37 billion a year. Other industry 
analysts predict the costs will be even higher, at $8.4 billion a year. If either prediction is 
accurate, it will be an expensive proposition. As the late Senator Everett Dirksen put it, “A 
billion here, a billion there and pretty soon you’re talking real money.” 

In short, unstable crude oil supply, tight refining capacity, a dizzying array of Federal and State 
clean air requirements and counter-productive Senate legislation all lead us to question whether 
or not our gasoline market is stable at any price. 

Today’s witnesses include: 

Vicky Bailey, Assistant Secretary for Policy and Internationa! Affairs, Department of Energy; 
Mary Hutlzer, Acting Administrator, Energy Information Administration; William Kovacic, 
General Counsel, Federal Trade Commission; David Montgomery, Vice President, Charles River 
Associates; Nicholas Economides, Director, Hart Downstream Energy Services; Gordon 
Rausser, Professor of Economics, University of California, Berkeley, and A. Blakeman Early, 
Environmental Consultant, American Lung Association. 
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Briefing Memoran^m for April 23, 2002 Hearing, “Fuel Markets: Unstable at Any 
Price?” ^ 


On Thursday, April 23, 2002, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 2154 Rayburn House Office Building, the 
Subcommittee on Energy Policy, Natural Resources and Regulatory Affairs will hold a hearing on 
gasoline prices and related issues. The hearing is entitled, “Fuel Markets: Unstable at Any Price?” 

In the last several weeks, gasoline prices have risen more than 25 cents per gallon. Recent years 
have seen dramatic price increases in gasoline during the spring as demand increases and refiners 
must switch from winter to summer formulations to meet environmental regulations. The double 
combination has typically lead to general increases in prices nationwide as well as regional price 
spikes. 

Last year, the Subcommittee held a hearing on gasoline prices on June 14, 2001. At the time, 
nationwide prices had reached $1 .71 per gallon with some areas of the country experiencing prices 
over $2.00 a gallon for regular unleaded gasoline. 

Crude Oil Markets 

Recent unrest in the Middle East and labor protests in Venezuela have increased uncertainty over 
the supply of crude oil. The cost of crude oil directly affects the cost of refined gasoline products. 
Imports account for 60 percent of the crude oil processed. While the U.S. imports oil from a wide 
variety of countries, the bulk of the oil imports come from a small number of oil exporting 
countries. Both Venezuela and Iraq are among the top five oil exporters to the U.S. (see chart at 
the end of this memo). 
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Market Volatility and the Growing Number of Gasoline Types 

Another factor that adds to the potential for volatility when inventories are low is the increase in the 
number of distinct types of gasoline. Today's gasoline market is comprised of many types of 
gasoline that serve different regional markets to meet varying Federal and State environmental 
requirements. 

While producing specialized products for only those areas with air quality problems is seen as an 
efficient means of cleaning the air, the increase in boutique fuels adds a level of complexity in 
production, distribution and storage of gasoline. An example of such complexity was reported in 
the Wall Street Journal on April 4, 2002, when the main terminal for Phillips Petroleum in Phoenix 
literally ran out of gasoline. 

The result of this targeted approach to air quality has been to balkanize the gasoline market and to 
create gasoline market islands. The primary examples are California and the Chicago/Milwaukee 
areas, in which the required gasolines are unique, and only a limited number of refineries make the 
products. The inventories of gasoline used in these regions can be drawn down rapidly in response 
to unusually high demand or a supply problem at one of the few refineries producing the specialized 
products, or in one of the pipelines delivering the products. Prices for gasoline in these regions then 
surge. If other gasoline markets are not tight, the price surges may be limited to the specialized 
gasoline regions, as is often the case in California. 

Ethanol and MTBE 

In addition to balkanized markets, future gasoline markets may become even less stable as refiners 
deal with the effects of phasing out the fuel additive MTBE and replacing it with ethanol. Under 
the Clean Air Act, refiners selling gasoline in areas with severe air pollution are required to add 
oxygenated fuel additives to the gasoline. Currently, two additives — MTBE and ethanol — 
constitute nearly all the oxygenates added to fuel. MTBE consumption in the U.S. is nearly 
300,000 barrels per day. 

The Senate energy bill (S. 517) currently being debated would ban the use of MTBE and require an 
annual consumption of renewable fuels at 2 billion gallons a year accelerating to 5 billion gallons 
by 2012. 

According to the Energy Information Administration (EIA), the provisions of the Senate energy bill 
banning MTBE and requiring a renewable fuels standard will increase the average cost of 
reformulated gasoline by 9.0 to 10.5 cents per gallon. EIA estimates that the provisions will result 
in higher annual costs to consumers of $6.37 billion a year. 
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Invited Witnesses 


Vicky Bailey, Assistant Secretary for Policy and International Affairs, Department of Energy; Mary 
Hutlzer, Acting Administrator, Energy Information Administration; William Kovacic, General 
Counsel, Federal Trade Commission; David Montgomery, Vice President, Charles River 
Associates; Nicholas Economides, Director, Hart Downstream Energy Services; and Gordon 
Rausser, Professor of Economics, University of California, Berkeley. 


US Crude Oil Imports 2001 



Source: Energy Information Administration, ’Year to Dale Imports of Crude Oil and Petroleum 
Products Into the United States by Country of Origin. January -January 2002.' 
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Mr. Shays. No opening statement, Mr. Chairman, but just really 
delighted you are having this hearing. It’s very important. De- 
lighted that you have the witnesses you have, and I’m happy to be 
here. Thank you. 

Mr. OsE. We welcome the gentleman. 

As is the custom with this committee, we swear our witnesses in. 
We’ll do it on the second panel, too, so you’re not getting special 
treatment here. If you’d all rise and raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. OsE. Let the record show that the witnesses answered in the 
affirmative. 

Ms. Hutzler, we’re going to recognize you first for a period of 5 
minutes to summarize your testimony. You’re on. 

STATEMENTS OF MARY HUTZLER, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR, 

ENERGY INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION; VICKY BAILEY, 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL 

AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY; AND WILLIAM 

KOVACIC, GENERAL COUNSEL, FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION 

Ms. Hutzler. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today to discuss the current situation in and the 
outlook for U.S. gasoline markets. 

The gasoline outlook depends on assumptions about certain key 
factors, including worldwide economic growth, the extent of OPEC 
supply restriction and non-OPEC supply response and the implica- 
tions of these factors for world oil balances and crude oil prices. 

Economic growth in the United States, while improving, is ex- 
pected to be relatively modest this year, up a projected 1.6 percent, 
with more robust overall growth likely in 2003. 

Oil demand growth in the United States is expected to be mini- 
mal this year, while global demand is expected to begin recovering, 
rising 600,000 barrels per day. This level of demand, coupled with 
the cutbacks in production initiated by OPEC, which between De- 
cember 2000, and today have amounted to approximately 4 million 
barrels per day, is expected to move industrialized country oil 
stocks toward the lower end of the average range later this year, 
as shown in this chart. This change in oil stocks is expected to re- 
sult in rising crude oil prices in 2002 and into 2003. 

World oil prices rose on average by about $4 per barrel in March 
from February levels, as the benchmark West Texas intermediate 
crude oil price rose to an average of $24.50 per barrel. West Texas 
intermediate prices are projected to rise to the high 20’s per barrel 
by the end of 2002, even assuming that production from OPEC will 
increase from current levels. Uncertainty about overall world oil 
market conditions, rising tensions in the Middle East and political 
turmoil in Venezuela pushed prices to levels above $27 per barrel 
briefly in early April. 

However, if OPEC does not increase production during the sec- 
ond half of this year, world oil markets could witness a repeat of 
2000 when prices rose sharply during the second half of the year 
before large production increases eased price pressures. 

For the upcoming summer season, rising average crude oil costs 
are expected to yield above-average seasonal gasoline price in- 
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creases at the pump. However, pump prices are expected to range 
below last year’s averages, assuming no unanticipated disruptions. 
Inventories are at higher levels than last year in April, providing 
a cushion against early season price spikes. 

Regular grade retail gasoline prices are expected to average 
$1.46 per gallon, 5 percent lower than last summer’s average of 
$1.54 per gallon. However, based on the aggregate uncertainties in- 
volved in forecasting the world crude oil market and the domestic 
refining distribution system, prices could average 11 to 13 cents 
per gallon higher or lower than the baseline forecast during the up- 
coming driving season. 

The projected average summer gasoline price, when adjusted for 
inflation, is well below the record reached during the summer of 
1980, about $2.65 per gallon in 2001 dollars. Gasoline demand is 
projected to average 8.88 million barrels per day, a new record, up 
140,000 barrels per day or 1.6 percent from last summer. The 
growth comes amid the gradual acceleration of the U.S. economy 
out of the 2001 economic slowdown. This summer’s expected 
growth rate is almost double last year’s rate of 0.9 percent. 

Motor gasoline stocks were about 17 million barrels above last 
year at the end of March. All Petroleum Administration for Defense 
Districts had higher levels of stocks than last year, and only the 
Midwest was slightly lower than the historical average as of the 
end of March. 

Total domestic gasoline output is projected to average 8.29 mil- 
lion barrels per day during the summer months, about 115,000 bar- 
rels per day above last summer. Higher U.S. output and the great- 
er availability of product in storage at the outset of the season are 
expected to displace net imports of gasoline. Net imports are pro- 
jected to be 560,000 barrels per day, down 100,000 barrels per day 
from those of last summer. 

It is important to note that we have always experienced spring 
gasoline price run-ups. However, they now are appearing more fre- 
quently, with larger increases and in a compressed period of time. 

Part of the reason for the increased volatility can be traced to de- 
clining stock levels. Over the last 10 years, there has been a clear 
downward trend in the level of gasoline inventories. This trend is 
exacerbated when it is compared to demand levels that have been 
increasing. Thus, U.S. gasoline inventory levels cover far fewer 
days of consumption than they did 10 years ago. With lower inven- 
tory levels, there’s a reduced ability to quickly increase supply 
when demand increases unexpectedly or when supplies are im- 
pacted either by distribution problems or decreased refinery pro- 
duction. 

Spring price run-ups have also occurred following winters with 
tight distillate fuel markets resulting in refiners maximizing dis- 
tillate fuel production at the expense of gasoline. Also, refiners 
typically increase their refinery throughput in the spring as they 
increase gasoline production and buildup inventories, resulting in 
increased demand for crude oil, which leads to pressure on crude 
oil markets. At times this has coincided with decreases in crude oil 
production, leading to sharp crude oil price increases that eventu- 
ally lead to higher gasoline prices. 
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Mr. OSE. Ms. Hutzler, you’ve used your 5 minutes. I would ap- 
preciate your summary. I’m going to give you 30 seconds to sum- 
marize. 

Ms. Hutzler. I wanted to mention that there were two more fac- 
tors in price run-ups. One is the transition from winter grade to 
summer grade gasoline. The other is the impact that crude oil 
prices have on gasoline prices. They represent about 40 percent of 
the gasoline price, and, therefore, they’re also a factor. 

I thank you. 

Mr. OSE. I appreciate it. Thank you, Ms. Hutzler. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hutzler follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcoimnittw. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the current situation in and 
outlook for U.S. gasoline markets. 

The Energy Information Administration (EIA) is the statutorily chartered autonomous statistical 
and analytical agency within the Department of Energy. We are charged with providing objective, 
timely, and relevant data, analysis, and projections for the use of the Department of Energy, other 
Government agencies, the U.S. Congress, and the public. We do not take positions on policy 
issues, but we do produce data and analysis reports that are meant to help policymakers determine 
energy policy. Because we have an element of statutory' independence with respect to the analyses 
that we publish, our views are strictly those of EIA. We do not speak for the Department, or for 
any particular point of view with respect to energy policy, and our views should not be construed 
as representing those of the Department or the Administration. EIA's baseline projections on 
energy trends are widely used by Government agencies, the private sector, and academia for their 
own energy analyses. 

The Subcommittee has requested information about the current situation and outlook for the 
supply, demand, and prices of petroleum fuels, particularly gasoline, in the United States. 
Additionally, the Subcommittee has asked that I specifically discuss the implications for petroleum 
markets of the current unrest in the Middle East, political turmoil in Venezuela, and proposals to 
ban MTBE as a gasoline additive. 


Short-Term Outlook 
Overview 

The gasoline outlook for this Summer (and for next year as well) depends on assumptions about 
certain key factors including economic growth in the United States (and around the world), the 
extent of OPEC supply restriction and non-OPEC supply response, and the implications of these 
factors for world oil balances and crude oil prices. 

Economic growth in the United States, while improving now, is expected to be relatively modest 
this year, with more robust overall growth likely in 2003 (Figure 1), U.S. real GDP is expected to 
be up about 1.6 percent this year after posting a 1.2-percent rise in 2001. In recent weeks, 
economic analysts’ expectations for domestic growth this year have become increasingly 
optimistic and GDP growth projections for 2002 have been revised upward. Despite the sense of 
increasing optimism about growth, it should be kept in mind that, in contrast to real GDP, 
indicators of industrial output showed a significant decline in 2001, particularly in the second half 
of the year. Improvement now in industrial output may not actually yield year-over-year 
improvements in activity levels until well into the second half of 2002. Thus, it is possible to have 
no overall gain in industrial output in 2002 compared to 2001. EIA, in fact, projects a slight 
decline (on an annua! basis) for industrial output this year because of the weakness in the first half 
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of 2002. Thus, the prospects for overall growth in energy demand (including petroleum) in the 
United States in 2002 are not strong. Growth prospects for U.S, gasoline markets are somewhat 
different from those for overall petroleum (discuss^ below). The situation toward the end of 
2002 is likely to be one of accelerating growth, and the annual picture for growth in 2003 is quite 
robust. 
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While oil demand growth in the United States is expected to be about flat this year, demand 
worldwide is expected to begin recovering ftom stagnation (no growth) seen in 2001 (Figure 2). 
This development, in conjunction with cutbacks in production initiated by OPEC (excluding Iraq), 
which between December 2000 and today has amounted to approximately 4 million barrels per 
day (about 15 percent of OPEC’s fourth quarter 2000 production level), is expected to move 
industrialized countiy oil stocks toward the lower end of the average range later this year (Figure 
3). 


OECD Commercial Stocks 
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General support for relatively high and rising crude oil prices in 2002 and into 2003 is consistent 
with such a change in oil stocks. World oil prk»s rose on average by about $4 per barrel in 
March from February levels, as the U. S. benchmark West Texas Intermediate (WTI) crude oil 
price rose to an average of $24. 50 per barrel (Figure 4). 


The OPEC basket price rose to an average of $23 per barrel, thus exceeding $22 per barrel - the 
lower end of OPEC's mspended price band - on March 8 for the first time since September, In 
part, prices rose because markets focused on the uncertain situation in Iraq and the Middle East. 
World oil prices are expected to rise in 2002, as inventories in the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) countries draw down as a result of supply cuts taking 
place following the enactment of the January 2002 quota. WTI prices are projected to rise to the 
high $20's per barrel by the end of 2002, assumiii® that production from the OPEC 10 (the OPEC 
countries minus Iraq) will increase from current levels as expected. Uncertainty about overall 
world oil market conditions and rising tensions in the Middle East have pushed prices to levels 
above $27 per barrel for WTI. Furthermore, the current political turmoil in Venezuela has 
increased the volatility in the world oil market. Venezuela is not only a member of OPEC, but is 
also one of the leading exporters of petroleum to the United States. 

However, if the OPEC 10 do not increase production, world oil markets could witness a repeat of 
2000, when prices rose sharply during the second half of the year before large production 
increases eased price pressures. The OPEC 10 succeeded in reducing their oil production by an 
estimated 1.3 million barrels per day in January-Fdrruary. Efforts to improve compliance leveled 
off in March, leaving the OPEC iO producing at least 700,000 barrels per day above quota levels. 
If past history is a guide, OPEC compliance should decline over the next few months. Evrai so, 
prices should continue to increase despite this overproduction above quota levels. OPEC quotas 
have been set at low levels, resulting from repeated OPEC 10 quota cuts totaling over 5 million 
barrels per day over the past year. As a result, OPEC is now in a situation where world oil 
markets could tighten and oil prices rise even in the event of little or no demand growth and large 
increases in non-OPEC production. OPEC Secretary General Rodriguez has stated that he 
doesn’t see OPEC raising output this year. However, this scenario is highly unlikely gven past 
experience with OPEC quota compliance. Furthermore, EIA's global oil demand projections for 
2002 suggest that world oil demand will continue to grow in 2002 as world economies begin to 
recover. EIA’s current Outlook estimates world oil demand growth of 540,000 barrels per day 
this year. With the expected recovery of the economies in 2003, particularly in the United States, 
where GDP growth is projected to reach 3,8 percent annually, world oil demand could increase by 
1.3 million barrels per day, with more than half of this coming from the U.S. 


Gasoline Markets 

For the upcoming Summer season (April to September 2002X rising average crude oil costs are 
expected to yield above-average seasonal gasoline price increases at the pump. However, year- 
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over-year comparisons for pump prices are still likely to be lower this Summer. Inventories are at 
higher levels than last year in April, so some cushion against early-season price spikes is in place 
and price levels are expected to range below last year’s averages, assuming no unanticipated 
disruptions. Still, OPEC production restraint and tightening world oil markets now probably 
mark the end of the brief respite (since last fall) from two years of relatively high gasoline prices. 


Retail gasoline prices (regular grade) are expected to average $1 ,46 pm- gallon, 5 percent lower 
than last Summer’s average of $1 .54 per gallon (Figure S). Based on the aggregate uncertainties 
involved in forecasting the world crude oil market and the domestic refining/distrlbution system, a 
95 percent confidence range extends an average of 1 1 cents, and as much as 13 cents per gallon, 
to either side of the baseline forecast during the upcoming driving season. The projected 
(baseline) average Summer gasoline price, when adjusted for inflation, is well below the record 
reached during the Summer of 1980 (about $2.65 per gallon in year 2001 dollars). Although we 
expect oil markets to tighten up generally over the course of the next year, there remains a h^ 
probability that real gasoline prices will be lower than levels seen last Summer. 


I — Taxes mg Crmte :~r Margin tew - - • *2 Std. En • - - -2 SM. Err | 



Figures. 


Summer Retail Motor Gasoline Price Cases* (Base 
Case and 95% Confidence Range) 


* Rsgular jnsdne. «K-s«r« ca^. 

Source. EIA; Summer 2002 Motor Gasoline Outlook. 



Gasoline demand is projected to average 8 88 million barrels per day, a new record, up 140,000 
barrels per day, or 1 .6 percent, from last Summer (Figure 6). The growth comes amid the gradual 
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acceleration of the US. economy out of the 2001 economic slowdown. This Summer’s expected 
growth rate is almost double last year’s rate of 0.9 percent. 



Motor gasoline stocks are about 17 million barrels above last year as of the end of March (Figure 
7). All Petroleum Administration for Defense Districts (PADDs) have h^her levels of stocks than 
last year, and only the Midwest is slightly lower than its 4-year historical average (Figure 8). 
Inventory changes will substitute fiar much of the new domestic supply requirements this Summer, 
with some of the substitution appearing in the form of reduced imports. 
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Total domestic output (refinery and field production less volumes associated with net imports of 
and stock changes in gasoline blending components) is projected to average 8.29 milhon barrels 
per day during the Summer months, about 1 15,000 barrels per day (1.3 percent) above last 
Summer (Figure 9). Higher U.S. output and the greater availability of product in storage at the 
outset of the season are expected to displace net imports of gasoline. These net imports are 
projected to be 560,000 barrels per day (including blending components), down 100,000 barrels 
per day fi'om those of last Summer. 
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Why Do Gasoline Prices Always Seem To Rise in the Spring? 

Between February 1 1 and April 8 of this year, gasoline prices rose by more than 3 0 cents per 
^on, the second largest consecutive weekly increase since at least August 1990, when EIA 
began a weekly gasoline price survey. The largest such increase occurred last Spring and the third 
largest increase occurred in the Spring two years ago. Why do prices seem to rise the most in the 
Spring? 

First, it is important to note that we have always experienced Spring g^oline price tun-ups. As 
Figure 10 and Table 1 show, we have seen at least one sigtuflcant price run-up each year. The 
difference is that they now are appearing more frequently, with larger increases, and in a 
compressed period of time. 
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Table 1. Significant Price Increases in U.S. Retail Gasoline Prices 


Year 

Bat^ 

length 

Priee Range (e/0 

Total Ihcie^e (c/g) 

1992 

Mardi 30 - June 22 

12 weeks 

101.3-115.3 

14.0 

im 

March 1 -JyhtySl 

13 wee^ 

104.2-110.7 

6.5 

1994 

March 14 ~ AugiKt 22 

23 weeks 

100.5-116.5 

16.0 

1995 

March 20~May 29 

10 weds 

106.8-119.9 

13.1 

1996 

February 12 - May 20 

14 weeks 

108.0-128.5 

20.5 

1997 

July 28 - August 25 

4 weeks 

117.0-124.4 

7.4 

1998 

March 23 - June 8 

11 weeks 

100.0-107.5 

7.5 

1999 

Febraarj' 22 - AprM 1 2 

Twedcs 

90.7-114.0 

23.3 

June 14 - September 20 

14weel^ 

110.8-126.8 

16.0 

2000 

January 1 0 - Mkch 20 

10 weeks 

126.4-152.9 

26.5 

May 1 - June 19 

7 weeks 

142.0-168.1 

26.1 

2001 

March 26 -May 14 

7 weeks 

140.4-171.3 

30.9 

Aug^t 6 - September 3 

4 weeks 

137.6-154.5 

16.9 

2002 

February 1 1 - April 8 

Swedes 

110.7-141.3 

30-6 


Part of the reason for the increased volatility can be traced to declining stock levels. Figure 1 1 
shows monthly gasoline inventory levels for both finished gasoline and total gasoline fmcluding 
gasoline blentfing components). Over the last 10 years there has been a clear downward trend in 
&e level of gasoline inventories. This trend is exacerbated when it is compared to demand levels, 
which have been increasing. Thus, U.S. gasoline inventory levels cover far fewer days of 
consumption than they did 10 years ago. With lower inventory levels, there is a reduced ability to 
quickly increase supply when demand increases unexpectedly or supplies are impacted either by 
^stribution problems (i.e., refineries or pipelines) or decreased refinery production. 


However, crude oil prices also impact gasoline prices. Between January 2000 and February 2002, 
crude oil prices accounted for between 35 and 50 percent of the retail price of regular gasoline. 
This represents the largest portion of retail gasoline prices. A combination of State and federal 
gasoline taxes have represented anywhere fi'om 25 to 29 percent of the retail price of gasoline. 
What is commonly referred to as the refinery margin (the difference between the spot price of 
gasoline and the cost of crude oil) can vary substantially depending on the crude oil and gasoline 
markets at the time, and has ranged between 8 and 32 percent of the retail price of gasoline over 
the last couple of years. The final component of the retail price, which EIA refers to as the 
distribution and marketing margin (calculated as the difference between the retail price and the 
sum of the other components), also has varied greatly, ranging between 5 and 24 percent of the 
retail price of gasoline. But the crude oil component has always been the largest component in 
each month over the past 2 years. Therefore, factors that affect the crude oil market, which can 
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rai^e from &ndamental shifts in global supply to fears of impending problems around the globe, 
also impact gasoline prices. Because analyzing crude oil markets is so important in analyzing U.S. 
gasoline prices, I will discuss the current situation in the Middle East and Venezuela later in this 
testimony. 


U.S. Gasoline Inventory Levels 



U.S. Energy Information Administration !@ia 


Some of the Spring run-ups occurred following a Winter in which the distillate fuel market was 
tight. As a result, refiners maximized distillate fiiel production at the expense of gasoline, thus 
reducing the Winter build in gasoline stocks and starting the season with lower inventories than 
would otherwise have occurred. Another reason is that refiners typically increase their refinery 
throughput in the Spring as they increase gasoline production and build up inventories for the 
other fljels so that supply is there when needed. Thus this increased demand for crude oil to be 
used in refineries leads to some pressure on crude oil markets and at times has coincided with 
decreases in crude oil production, thus leading to sharp crude oil price increases that eventually 
lead to higher gasoline prices And recently, we have seen that the transition from Wnter grade 
to Summer grade gasoline has also encouraged refiners to deplete inventories at the end of Winter 
in order to make romn for Summer gasoline, thus reducing inventories in the Spring. 


Gasoline Price Increases in 2000 

Gasoline prices rose over 26 cents per gallon in each of two different periods in 2000. The first 
began in the Winter and went into the first part of Spring. Part of this was a result of very low 
inventories at the end of 1 999, especially for distillate fuel. When a cold weather snap occurred in 
the Northeast portion of the United States (where the bulk of heating oil is used) towards the end 
of January, refiners began to produce more distillate, thus reducing gasoline production. The 
heating oil price pressure also helped put pressure on crude oil as refiners began to scramble for 
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more crude oil in order to maximize distillate fuel production, since heating oil prices were 
producing healthy margins for them. From early January 2000 to mid-March 2000, WTI prices 
increased from $25 per barrel to $32 per barrel. This $7 per barrel increase, if passed on fully at 
the pump, would represent an increase in gasoline prices of about 20 cents per gallon, 
representing the vast majority of the 26,5 cents per gallon increase seen over this period. 


The second increase, which occurred during the late Spring and early Summer (May 1 to June 19) 
centered more on problems in the distribution chain in the Midwest as this was the first Summer in 
which Phase If reformulated gasoline (RFG) was introduced. States in which ethanol was used to 
make RFG had more difficulty in meeting the new specification, Problems with a key pipeline 
flowing from the Gulf Coast into the Midwest, and a smaller pipeline in Michigan, exacerbated the 
problem. But even here, crude oil prices increased substantially over this period, partly due to the 
problems in the U.S, gasoline market. WTI increased from $26 per barrel in early May to nearly 
$33 per barrel by mid- June, another $7 per barrel increase that translates to about 20 cents per 
gallon at the pump. 


Gasoline Price Increases in 2001 

Similar to 1999 and 2000, there were two gasoline price run-ups in 2001, the first occurring in the 
Spring while the second occurred sometime later (the end of Summer in 2001). However, unlike 
in 2000, the price run-up in the Spring of 2001 could not be attributed to crude oil prices, as WTI 
only increased by about $1 to $2 per barrel over this time period. This increase, totaling 30.9 
cents per gallon fi»m March 26 to May 14, is the largest consecutive increase EIA has seen since 
the inception of our weekly survey, and can largely be attributed to low gasoline inventories at the 
beginning of the gasoline season, which were the lowest they have been since 1957. In 2001, we 
saw what can happen when low inventories combine with regional capacity limitations and unique 
gasoline requirements. First, in the Midwest, the shutdown of the Blue Island refinery in Illinois 
created a level of concern about RFG supplies in Chicago and Milwaukee. The closure also 
created the need for greater volumes to move from the Gulf Coast to the Midwest. Economic 
incentives to build inventories were further eroded as Gulf Coast prices surged in response to 
strong demand not only from the Midwest and West Coast, but also from the East Coast, where 
refineries underwent extended maintenance. During April, with little inventory cushion in place, 
the transition from Winter to Summer grade reformulated gasoline in the Midwest required 
running tanks down to very low levels, further undercutting stock levels. Just as tanks were 
beginning to refill, Tosco’ s Wood River, Illinois refinery had a fire that reduced its ability to 
produce both conventional and reformulated gasolines for a period of 2 to 3 weeks. While East 
Coast prices did not surge as much as the Midwest, the East Coast endured extended refinery 
maintenance in early Spring. In addition, several foreign refineries that are key suppliers of 
reformulated gasoline to the East Coast had extended outages. There were also pressures in 
Califorrria, which frequently sees price surges due to its tight supply/demand balance, the unique 
nature of its gasoline, and its long distance from other supply sources. The Spring of 2001 was no 
exception. 
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The second price increase in 2001, while much shorter and of lower magnitude than the first, was 
partly a result of the first increase. Gasoline prices rose so high (without a corresponding increase 
in crude oil prices) that refinery margins on making gasoline were historically high. This led to a 
lot of increased supply flooding into the U.S. gasoline market during the Summer of 2001, and 
after peaking at $1.71 per gallon on l^day 14, gasoline prices feU even below where started 

the first price run-up, atjustuiider$l,38pergallonasofAugust6. Meanwhile crude oil prices 
remained relatively stable, such that refinery margins plunged over this period. As such, gasoline 
production was curtailed and refiners switched to maldng more distillate &e! in preparation for 
the upcoming Winter season, thinking that enou^ gasoline supply existed in the system to get 
through the end of the Summer season. However, gasoline demmd remained strong through 
August, and inventories were drawn down significantly to meet this demand, which put pressure 
on gasoline pricK again. This led to a short-term increase that lasted only four weeks. 

T^e Gasoline Mce Rise of 2002 

The price rise this Spring, once again, appears to be more attributed to the crude ofl market than 
the gasoline market. Between mid-February and early April, WTI prices rose by $7 per barrel, 
explaining about 20 cents per gallon of the more than 30 cents per gallon rise seen so far. The 
additional price rise can mostly be attributed to normal seasonal increases. Of course, a large part 
of the crude oil price increase reflects a tightening of caude oil markets as decreases in global 
supply, specificily ftom OPEC, have more than compensated for any decrease in demand related 
to the global economy and impacts fl'om September 1 1 . Needless to say, this year’s increases 
relate mostly to the crude oil market. While global supply/demand fundamentals, as described 
earUer, explain much of the recent rise in crude oil prices, events in the Middle East and in 
Venezuela have added upward pressure, and could continue to be significant factors through this 
Summer and beyond. 


Oil Supply Disruptions in Venezuela and the Middle East 


Venezuela 

Venezuela, OPEC's only member located in the Western Hemisphere, has ranked consistently in 
the last several years as one of the four top sources of U.S. oil imports (along with Canada, 
Mejdco, and Saudi Arabia). Venezuelan exports to the U.S. peaked in 1997 at about 1.8 million 
barrels per day. White total U.S. petroleum imports have risen by about 1.5 million Irarrels per day 
since 1997, imports from Venezuela have decreased by about 235,000 barrels per day. In 1997, 
Venezuelan imports accounted for over 17% of total U.S. imports, whereas they accounted for 
about 13% of that total in 2001. Recent events in Venezuela have temporarily disrupted exports; 
however, since Friday, April 12, they appeared to be returning to a normal pace. 
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On April 8, 2002, Iraq annamced that it would halt its oil exports for 30 days or until Israel 
withdrew from Palestinian territories. To date, no other countries have joined in Iraq's embargo 
action, although Libya and Iran have expressed some sympathy. In fact, some major producers 
have been quoted as saying that they will make up any shortfell from Iraq, or at least that they will 
maintain adequate world oil supplies. On the other hand, Iran, with current net oil exports of 
around 2.2 million bbl/d, and Libya, with net oil exports of around 1 . 1 million bbl/d, have said that 
they would join an export cut if other OPEC members also agreed to take part. 

In 2001, Iraq was a net oil exporter of around 1. 9-2.0 million barrels per day (bbl/d) (Figure 12). 
Recently, Iraqi exports have been lower ~ around 1.7 million bbl/d. This number includes Iraq's 
exports through the UN "Oil-for-Food" program via the Turkish port of Ceyhan and the Iraqi port 
of Mina al-Bakr, plus exports to Jordan permitted by the United Nations. In addition, there have 
been periodic reports that Iraq has smu^ed up to 450,000 bbl/d of crude oil and products, worth 
an estimated $3 biUion (or more) per year, via a number of routes. These earnings are outside the 
UN "Oil-for-Food" program. 
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According to industry and press sources, Iraqi export routes outside the UN program include: 1) 
to Turkey (as high as 100,000-150,000 bbl/d, mainly of fiiel oil) by track throu^ the Habur 
border point (reportedly, this smuggling was stopp^ ftom September 18, 2001 through January 
7, 2002); 2) to Jordan (possibly 10,000-30,000 bbl/d above domestic needs) by truck; 3) to Syria 
(150,000-200,000 bbl/d or more), mainly via the Kirkuk-Banias pipeline; 4) to Iran along the Gulf 
coast and via Qais Island; and 5) to Dubai with the use of small tankers sailing from Umm Qasr. 
Press reports also have estimated that these sMpments may be providing Iraq with as much as 
$600 n]illion-$2 billion per year in additional revenues, above and beyond the earnings through the 
UN "Oil-fbr-Food" program. 

The United States is Iraq's largest customer, importing about 778,000 bbl/d of Iraqi oilin 2001, 
and about 988,000 bbl/d in January 2002. Imports from Iraq accounted for an average 8 percent 
of total U.S. oil imports in 2001 . In 2001, Iraq was the sixth-laigest source of U. S, crude oil 
imports, behind Saudi Arabia, Mexico, Canada, Venezuela, and Nigeria, 

The loss of Iraqi oil exports can be made up by spare oil production capacity in other OPEC and 
non-OPEC countries. Excluding Iraq, OPEC currently has about 6,3-6.8 ndllion bbl/d in spare oil 
production capacity (Figure 13). Of this, Saudi Arabia has around 2. 8-3, 3 million bbl/d, which 
represents between 44 and 49 percent of the OPEC total. So, the loss of Iraqi oil exports could 
be compensated for feirly easily by surplus capacity in Saudi Arabia and other OPEC countries. 
OPEC countries have provided the e3a:ess crude oil needed during previous Iraq oil export 
stoppa^s. 
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Figure 14. Middle East as a Percent of 

World Energy Indicators (2001) 



OR Reserves Excess Oil Natural Gas Productior} Oil Produc^n 

Production Reserves Ca|}aeity 

Capacity 


The Middle East (including North Africa) accounts for approximately 7 1 percent of world oil 
reserves, 41 percent of world natural gas reserves, 39 percent of the world oil production 
capacity, 34 percent of world total oil production, and about 92 percent of the world's excess oil 
production capacity (Figure 14). As of early 2002, world excess oil production capacity was over 
7 million bH/d. This capacity can be brought online in a supply disruption, as long as those 
countries are not affected by the disruption. 

In 2001, Middle Eastern countries had net oil exports of around 20.8 million bbl/d. Of this total, 
Saudi Arabia accounted for 7.4 million bbl/d, or 36 percent; Iran for 2.6 million bbl/d, or 12 
percent; Iraq for 2.0 million bbl/d, or 9 percent; and Libya for 1 .2 million bbl/d, or 6 percent 
(Table 2, Figure 15). Other significant Middle East net oil exporters in 2001 included the United 
Arab Emirates, with about 2. 1 million bbl/d; Kuwait (1.9 million bbl/d); and Algeria (1.2 million 
bbEd). 
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Table 2. Top World Oil Net Exporters, 2001* 






barrels per 


1) Saudi Arabia 


Russia 


HB 




United Arab Emirates 


7) Nigeria 


8 Iraq 


Kuwait 


m 




11) Libya 


m 


Algeria | 


*Table includes dU countries with net exports exceeMng 1 mlhon barrels per day in 200L 


Figure 15. 
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U.S. gross oU imports from the Middle East during 2001 were around 3 million bbl/d (of which 
2.7 ndllion bbl/d was from the Persian Gulf). The vast majority of Middle Eastern oil imported by 
the United States came from Saudi Arabia (about 1.7 million bbl/d), with significant amounts also 
coming from Iraq (778,000 bbl/d), Algeria (275,000 bbl/d) and Kuwait (243,000 bbl/d) (Table 3), 
The United States imported about 100,000 bbl/d from the United Arab Emirates, Yemen, Oman, 
Qatar, Tunisia, Egypt, and Syria in 2001, and none from Libya. 

In 2001, the United States imported more oil on a daily basis from the Persian Gulf (»of the 
Middle East as a whole) than in any previous year. The Persian Gulf accounted for 24 percent of 
U.S. net oil imports, and 14 percent of U.S. oil demand, in 2001. 


Table 3. Major Sources of U.S. Petroleum Imports, 2001* 

(all volumes in million barrels per day) 


Total Oil Imports 

Crude Oil Imports 

Petroleum Product 

Imports 

Canada 

1.79 

1.32 

0.47 

Saudi Arabia 

1.66 

1.61 

0.05 

Venezuela 

1.54 

1.28 

0.26 

Mexico 

1.42 

1.38 

0.04 

Nigeria 

0.86 

0.81 

0.04 

Iraq 

0.78 

0.78 

0.00 

Norway 

0.33 

0.27 

0.06 

Angola 

0.32 

0.31 

0.07 

United Kingdom 

0.31 

0.23 



0.08 

Total Imports 

11.62 

9.15 

2.47 


Table includes all countries from which the U.S. in^orted more than 300,000 barrels per 
day in 2001 


Since 1973, sources of U.S. oil imports have fluctuated greatly. The Persian Gulf, for instance, 
supplied around 14 percent ofU.S. oil imports in 1973 (Figure 16). This increased to 28 percent 
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in 1977, but then declined rapidly following the Iranian revolution in late 1978. By 1985, U.S. oil 
imports ftom the Persian Gulf had declined to 6 percent of total U.S. oil imports. After 1985, a 
year which saw oil prices collapse, Persian Gulf oil imports rebounded sharply, reaching 25 
percent in 1990, the year of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. The Persian Gulf share then fell once 
again, to 17 percent in 1996 and 1997, before rising once again, reaching 24 percent in 2001. 

U.S. oil imports from the Middle East outside the Persian Gulf come mainly from Algeria. Until 
1981, the United States also received significant volumes of oil from Libya. Since 1983, the 
United States has received no oil imports from Libya. 


Figure 16. y g Gross Oil imports by Source. 1973-2001 



In general, U.S. oil import reliance on the Western Hemisphere - Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, 
and others — followed a pattern during the 1970s and 1980s that was essentially the mirror image 
of the Persian Gulf oil import share. Since the early 1 990s, U. S . oil imports from the Western 
Hemisphere have been relatively stable, hovering around 50-55 percent for nearly a decade. 

Western Europe (defined as European countries belonging to the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development ~ OECD) averaged 2.8 million bbl/d of net oil imports from the 
Persian Gulf during the first 9 months of 200 1 . Western Europe also imports heavily from North 
Africa — Algeria, Libya, and Tunisia. Japan averaged 4.1 milhon bbl/d of net oil imports from the 
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Persian Gulf during the first 9 months of 2001, Japan relied on oil imports from the Persian Gulf 
to meet about 76 percent of its total oil demand in 2001. 


Renewable Fuel Standard and an MTBE Ban 

Finally, returning to domestic gasoline markets, I would like to discuss the potential impact of 
two proposed Federal legislative initiatives: a minimum renewable fuel standard (RFS), and a ban 
on the use of methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE) in gasoline. 


Certain assumptions and limitations of this analysis need to be understood, before I present the 
results: 

• This is an annual analysis that does not look separately at the difficulty of making low 
vapor pressure summer reformulated gasolines in the absence of MTBE, or with ethanol. 

• An adequate supply of ethanol is assumed to be available to meet either market or RFS 
demands and ethanol prices are not affected by possible tight or limited supplies. 

• The continued availability of imported gasolines, included reformulated gasoline, is 
assumed even with the MTBE ban. 

• Credit trading and banking was not included in this analysis. 

• The new EPA MSAT requirements are not directly captured in this analysis and, 
therefore, their impact on regional supply is not known. 


EIA has provided two analysis reports on the impact of the renewable &els standard (RFS) and 
methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE) provisions of the energy bill. The first analysis looked at 
provisions of Senate bill S. 1 766, an older version of the energy bill, and was done at the request 
of Sen. Frank Murkowski, the Ranking Minorily Member of the Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. A second, more recdnt analysis looked at provisions of the current bill S. 

517, and was done at the joint request of Senators Daschle and Murkowski. Both bills require a 
10 year ramp-up in the amount of renewable fuels included in gasoline, reaching 5 billion gallons 
per year in 2012, and the elimination of the oxygen requirement on reformulated gasoline (RFG). 
The bills differ in the provisions related to MTBE reduction and the oxygen requirement of RFG. 

Both bills aim to eliminate the use of MTBE as a gasoline additive but S, 517 incorporates 
greater flexibility because it includes a provision that would allow States to decide to continue to 
allow MTBE. As directed in the April 10, 2002 letter from Senators Daschle and Murkowski, 
EIA’s analysis of S. 517 assumes that this provision will result in a net reduction in MTBE of 87 
percent, rather than the 100 percent reduction assumed in our analysis of S. 1766. Another 
difference between the two bills is that S. 517 provides for the elimination of the 2 percent 
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oxygen requirement, while S. 1766 would have allowed States to waive this requirement. 
Therefore, our recent analysis reflects no oxygen requirement, while the analysis of S. 1766 
reflected an assumption that only States on the East and West Coast waived the requirement. In 
all the cases, the continuation of the ethanol tax exemption is assumed to continue through 2020. 
In accordance with the Federal Kghway Bill of 1998, the exemption is currently 53 cents per 
gallon but will be reduced by 1 cent per gallon in 2003 and again in 2005. Legal authority for the 
tax exemption expires in 2007, but because the exemption has been renewed several times since it 
was initiated in 1978, this analysis assumes that it will be extended at the 51-cent (nominal) level 
for 2007 through 2020. 


The price impact of these different provisions are discussed as increments from the current state 
of the market. In the absence of Federal legislation, 14 States have already passed legislation to 
ban or restrict MTBE that would become effective by 2004; Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, South 
Dakota, and Washington. Of these States, only Arizona, California, Connecticut, and New York 
have RFG markets that rely on MTBE. Our analysis indicates that the implementation of these 
State-level restrictions results in projected annual average prices of all gasoline that are roughly 2 
cents per gallon (2000 dollars) higher than they would have been without these restrictions 
between 2006 and 2020 (Figure 17); and RFG prices that are 3.5 to 4 cents per gallon higher 
(Figure 18). 


Figure 17. 

Average NationaS Gasoline Price Differentials Under Various 
MTBE Ban Cases, 2006, 2012, and 2020 (2000 doiiara per gallon) 
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Figure 18. Average RFG Price Differanflais Under Various ilTBE 
“Ban Cases, 20@6, 2012, and 2020 (2000 dollars per galion) 
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As requested by Senators Daschle and Murkowski, EIA also analyzed the incremental impact of 
assuming that additional Northeast States follow suit and ban MTBE, EIA developed a “19-State 
MTBE Ban” Case, assuming that the other Northeast States with RFG markets, including New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, also ban MTBE in 
2004, The average annual price of all gasoline is projected to be another half cent higher with the 
ban in these additional States, and another 2 cents per gallon higher for RFG. When the RFS and 
MTBE provisions of S, 517 are implemented, the price projections for 2006 are an additional half 
cent per gallon for all gasoline, and 2 cents per gallon for RFG compared to the restrictions in the 
19-States, Relative to a price path without State bans, the S, 517 projections reflect a total price 
increase for all gasoline of about 3 to 3,5 cents per gallon, and an RFG price increase of 7.5 to 8 
cents per gallon between 2006 and 2020. The higher gasoline prices projected in the S. 517 Case 
translate into a higher annual cost to consumers of $2.06 bilhon on average between 2006 and 
2020, compared to the Reference Case. 


EIA’s analysis of S. 1766 resulted in price projections for ail gasoline that are an additional 0.5 
and 1 cent per gallon higher than the S. 517 between 2006 and 2020; and RFG prices that are 1 
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cent per gallon in 2006, growing to 3 cents per gallon in 2020 for RFG. The additional price 
increases in the S. 1766 Case can be mostly attrajuted to the requirement of a total MTBB ban, as 
compared to the 87 percent reduction that is assumed in S. 5 17. The widening RFG price impact 
in the S. 1766 reflects the difficulty of meeting growing RFG needs without any MTBE 
production or imports at all. 


At the request of Senators Daschle and Murkowski, EIA’s analysis isolated the impact of the RFS 
provision by developing an RFS/No MTBE Ban Case that reflects the RFS provision in the 
absence of an MTBE ban. This Case indicated that the RFS by itself is projected to raise prices of 
all gasoline by about a half cent per gallon and RFG prices by about 1 cent per gallon between 
2006 and 2020. 


The higher prices projected in the other cases are largdy attributable to the volume and octane 
loss associated with the MTBE ban. Ethanol can only partially compensate for these blendit^ 
qualities and often is more expensive to use than MTBE when taking into account the blending 
characteristics and transportation costs. There is a greater price impact in areas of the country 
required to use RFG than for areas that can use conventional gasoline. The price impact of the 
RFS/No MTBE Ban Case is mitigated by the shift of ethanol blending into conventional gasoline 
and away from RFG blending. The S. 517 and S. 1766 price differentials are higher than those in 
the RFS/No MTBE Ban Case because the MTBE ban would result in more ethanol blending into 
RFG to partially ofeet the loss of MTBE, which is relatively less expensive to blend because of 
ethanol’s adverse impact on vapor pressure. In the RFS/No MTBE Case additional ethanol for 
RFG blending is not required, and the RFS standard can be met by blending ethanol into 
conventional gasoline. 


These cases only assess changes in the average annual prices of gasoline at the national level and 
do not analyae any localized or seasonal price changes that could result from such policy chanps, 
which would likely result in some higher price differentials. Given that concerns over the rise in 
the price of gasoline have occurred primarily with each year's summer season, this is an important 
issue. On the other hand, the annual average price impacts are likely to be overstated since this 
analysis does not incorporate the impact of the ethanol credit trading and banking provision. 
Credit trading and banking was not included in EIA’s analysis, due to the requirement for rapid 
delivery of this analysis. Based on EIA’s experience with electric industry andysis that 
incorporated credit trading and banking for sulfur, credit trading reduced the impact on consumer 
prices and banking provided greater flexibility for the timing of implementation. Generally 
speaking, a credit trading and banking program would be expected to facilitate greater market 
efficiency and probably lower costs of compliance, such as reducing overall transportation and 
blending costs. 
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The RFS provision of S. 517 includes an RFS schedule that requires 2.3 billion gallons of 
renewable fuels by 2004, increasing to 5.0 billion gallons by 2012. After 2012, S. 517 requires 
renewable fuels to maintain the same percentage of transportation fuels that was achieved in 2012. 
This analysis projects that the Reference Case market demand for ethanol would be 260 million 
gallons greater than the amount specified by the RFS schedule in 2004 due to the implementation 
of State-level MTBE restrictions in 14 States (Figure 19). The 19-State MTBE Ban Case 
indicates that if other Northeastern States with RFG markets followed suit and banned MTBE in 
the same year, an additional 540 million gallons of ethanol would be required in 2004, assuming 
the oxygen requirement were maintained. This analysis projects that the RFS and MTBE 
provisions of S. 517 Case, assuming an 87 percent reduction in MTBE blending, would result in 
ethanol blending that is 390 million gallons per year higher than the 19-State MTBE Ban Case and 
880 million gallons per year higher than the Reference Case in 2006. The projected level of 
ethanol blending in the S. 517 Case is 3.62 billion gallons, 720 million gallons above the specified 
RFS target for 2006. Ethanol blending requirements in excess of the RFS targets disappear by 
2009, due to incremental growth of the specified RFS targets. The use of renewable fiiels is 
projected to be below the RFS targets after 2009 due to an S. 517 provision that provides a 1.5 
gallon credit for every gallon of cellulose (biomass) ethanol. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. I will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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Mr. OsE. Our next witness, again, is the Assistant Secretary for 
Policy and International Affairs with the Department of Energy, 
Ms. Vicky Bailey. 

Ms. Bailey, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Bailey. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. I am happy to ap- 
pear before you today to discuss gasoline prices and the complex 
factors contributing to our current supply and price situation. I 
would also like to provide some information for your committee on 
what the administration is doing to address the situation and to as- 
sure you that the administration is eager to work with Congress 
to ensure stable and affordable energy supplies for American con- 
sumers and the U.S. economy. 

You have just heard testimony and some technical analysis from 
Mary Hutzler of the EIA on gasoline prices, international markets, 
and domestic factors that impact gasoline prices. I would like to ad- 
dress some of the broader policy aspects of the international and 
domestic market. 

There are a number of factors affecting gasoline prices and sup- 
plies in the United States with both domestic and international 
roots. No. 1 is the price of crude oil on the world market. Global 
supply and demand dictate the crude oil price for every consuming 
nation. In the United States, our economy is rebounding. Demand 
for gasoline is increasing as we approach the summer driving sea- 
son, and refiners are making the transition from winter to summer 
quality gasoline, helping to contribute to upward pressure on 
prices. 

Countering this trend, product inventories are rising, and refin- 
ing production is increasing. 

The NEP was prepared to address our long-term energy needs. 
It presents a balanced approach to assuring secure and affordable 
energy supplies to our citizens and our economy. It is comprehen- 
sive in addressing energy conservation, energy production, and en- 
vironmental protection. 

The administration is actively involved in the international situ- 
ation in many ways. We are working to diversify our foreign 
sources of energy such as in the Caspian region and Azerbaijan. 

I attended the inauguration of the Caspian Pipeline Consortium 
pipeline that took place in Russia last November. This new pipe 
will bring crude oil directly from landlocked Kazakhstan to the 
Black Sea and then to world oil markets. We also are pleased that 
the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline is moving ahead to supply an ad- 
ditional 1 million barrels per day of oil to global markets by early 
2005. 

We are increasing cooperation in our hemisphere through the 
North American Energy Working Group with Canada and Mexico, 
which is reviewing ways to further integrate the North American 
energy market. The Secretary of Energy with his Canadian coun- 
terpart will lead the dialog at the G-8 Energy Ministers’ meeting 
in Detroit next month. 

A number of domestic actions are following the recommendations 
of the national energy policy. The Clean Air Act’s New Source Re- 
view program is being reviewed in an interagency process with con- 
siderable public comment. The review will be completed in the near 
future. President Bush has directed us to fill the Strategic Petro- 
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leum Reserve to its full capacity of 700 million barrels, and we 
have begun to do so. Since January, we have added 11.4 million 
barrels of oil. As we did last year, the Department has set up a 24- 
hour gasoline hotline for consumers, a 1-800 number for consumers 
concerned about gasoline prices. 

In addition, the Secretary of Energy has asked EIA to publish a 
daily energy situation analysis report to monitor world events that 
could disrupt supplies, and DOE will continue to collect data and 
monitor the gasoline market. 

We will also need additional actions to assure adequate and de- 
pendable energy supplies at affordable prices and use energy more 
wisely. We need to improve efficiency and develop new transpor- 
tation technologies. The National Energy Policy aims to optimize 
energy efficiency and conservation to effectively manage and extend 
the use of our energy resources while also enhancing our standard 
of living and advancing our environmental objectives. 

The Department is working to implement our long-term vision of 
both a dramatic reduction in our dependence on petroleum and a 
dramatic reduction of vehicle emissions through the development 
and deployment of hydrogen fuel cells in the Freedom Car pro- 
gram. 

The administration supports significant tax incentives to reduce 
the price of highly efficient electric and gas hybrid vehicles now 
coming to market. We support increased use of biofuels. We need 
increased domestic energy production, including environmentally 
sensitive production using the best available technology in the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge. 

Finally, I’d like to address MTBE. The MTBE issue creates a 
challenge for public policy: the inherent need to balance energy 
supply and price concerns with resolution of environmental con- 
cerns for air quality and water quality. 

MTBE has played a significant role in improving air quality in 
areas impacted by transportation emissions and provides important 
quality and volume benefits for our gasoline supply. However, de- 
tection of MTBE in our water supply has raised public concerns. To 
limit the risks of future price spikes, we must provide certainty to 
the market and industry to make the investments needed to con- 
tinue to provide us with sufficient quantities of clean product to 
power the U.S. economy. 

The Department of Energy remains concerned about our current 
and longer-term energy supply situation. While we fully support 
the various clean fuel requirements that are necessary to protect 
our environment, we believe that it is important that any govern- 
ment action be implemented in a way that provides the regulatory 
certainty to encourage the necessary investments to protect our 
citizens from price spikes. We are eager to work with Congress to 
get our Nation’s energy house in order so that we have adequate, 
clean, safe supplies of petroleum at reasonable cost to consumers. 

This concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman, and I would be glad 
to respond to any questions you may have. 

Mr. OSE. Thank you, Ms. Bailey. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bailey follows:] 
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Good afternoon Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear before you today to discuss gasoline prices 
and the.complex factors contributing to our current supply and price situation. I would also like 
to provide some information for your committee on what the Administration is doing to address 
the situation and to assure you that the Administration wants to work with Congress to ensure 
stable and affordable energy supplies for American consumers and the US economy. 

As we are reminded almost daily, world prices for crude oil are on the rise. Since late January, 
petroleum prices have risen by over $7 per barrel — an increase of about 30-35 percent — ^adding 
as much as 15-20 cents per gallon to the retail cost of gasoline. The Energy Information 
Administration (EIA), an independent arm of the Department of Energy, expects gasoline prices 
to rise higher this summer, although prices are expected to peak slightly below last summer’s 
highest levels. 

The good news is that while nominal prices are currently increasing, real gasoline prices have 
remained fairly constant in recent decades. The average price for a gallon of gasoline (all 
grades) in 2001 was $1.49 — about the same in real terms as during the 1970s. This is also a lot 
less than the average price of $1.85 between 1975 and 1985. Since the beginning of 2002, 
prices (for all grades of gasoline) have averaged just $1.25. Gasoline prices are now 
substantially lower relative to the prices for food, beverages, and other urban consumer goods, 
compared to the early 1980s peak. 

However, prices are more volatile today than they have been historically. In part, this is a 
consequence of a supply system that has increased its efficiency by reducing redundancies and 
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inventories. While this can benefit consumers with lower average prices, it can also contribute to 
price volatility. Obviously other factors such as strong demand growth driven by the economic 
rebound and seasonal increases in driving, as well as the switchover to cleaner, but more- 
difficult-to-produce, summer grade gasolines can lead to short-term price increases, especially in 
the event of a disruption on a pipeline or at a key refinery. U.S. refinery capacity is less than 
U.S. demand, making us dependent not only on imported crude oil, but also on imported refined 
products, particularly gasoline. (We currently import about 9% of our total gasoline.) During 
the high demand summer season, U.S. refineries will typically run at or very near 100 percent 
capacity utilization while meeting very tight environmental standards for gasoline quality, 
leaving no margin to deal with upsets in the system. By comparison, most other industry is 
considered to be at full capacity when utilization rates reach 82 percent. Limited refinery 
capacity creates the worst problems in certain regions of the country like the Midwest, where 
additional supply has to come from the Gulf Coast via a transportation system that is already 
fully utilized. This can lead to increased and volatile prices until that new supply arrives. 

While we expect the market to respond, rising crude oil prices, growing gasoline demand for the 
spring/summer driving season and the more costly summer quality gasolines, both reformulated 
and conventional, could contribute to the upward price pressure. However, as I mentioned 
earlier, a large part of the problem is caused by world oil market conditions. Much of the current 
rise in gasoline prices is a result of OPEC cutting production last fall and winter, as well as 
today’s concerns about political tensions abroad. Because we import more than half of our oil 
from foreign sources — ^and this percentage is increasing — and because the price of crude oil is 
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set on the world market, we cannot insulate ourselves from supply swings, associated price 
increases, and their impact on the gasoline market. 

Mary Hutzler, Acting Administrator of our Energy Information Administration, has provided 
you with a technical report of the current world and domestic petroleum situation, and a sound 
assessment of the factors contributing to our current rising gasoline prices. I would like to 
address some of the broader policy aspects of the international and domestic situation. 

I note that you will also hear testimony from the Federal Trade Commission today, which has 
powers the Department of Energy does not have to investigate concerns about fair trade and 
prosecute in the case of violations. Many of these investigative and enforcement powers are 
related to energy and petroleum markets, for example: FTC has the power to conduct 
investigations, prescribe trade rules and seek redress in case of unfair trade practices; prescribe 
requirements for posting of octane ratings; and enforce energy efficiency labeling rules issued 
under the Energy Policy Act of 1 992. 

Over the past few weeks, the international situation has contributed to oil price increases. The 
market has monitored the situation with Iraq, noting Iraq’s stoppage of its oil exports under the 
UN oil-for-food program. Other major producers have rejected the call for use of oil as a 
weapon. Clearly, market participants will follow Iraq and the international reaction closely over 
the next few months. The Department of Energy will continue to monitor the market and actions 
of international participants. 
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Because of Venezuela’s position as the third largest supplier of imported oil to the United States, 
the oil market has been sensitive to recent events in Venezuela. However, recent events appear 
to demonstrate that the oil sector and oil trade is returning to normal. 

Administration Actions 

I’d now like to turn to actions the Administration has recently taken related to crude oil and 
gasoline. First and foremost, we will continue to depend on the free market to determine energy 
supply and price. And, indeed, the market has aheady responded to price signals — witness the 
recent opening of the 795-mile Centennial Pipeline, which will be able to move more than 
200,000 barrels of refined products a day from the Gulf Coast to Midwest markets. Refinery 
utilization has grown to capture the higher margins brought on by the higher prices. 

Nearly one year ago the Administration released the National Energy Policy, a comprehensive 
and long-term strategy for ensuring that our citizens will have affordable and reliable energy 
supplies. We must have a balanced and diversified portfolio of energy sources and we must 
expand energy production and infrastructure to meet ever-increasing energy requirements. This 
must be accompanied by improvements in the efficient use and conservation of energy and the 
protection of our environment. 

In the long term, one important and appropriate role of the Government is to work to increase 
and diversify oil supplies. The National Energy Policy contains a number of recommendations 
to promote international trade and investment, increase diversity of supply, and improve market 
transparency. We are working in the Caspian region, in Africa, and in our own hemisphere to 
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bring new supplies to market with increased environmental protection. In the Caspian, for 
example, I attended the inauguration of the Caspian Pipeline Consortium pipeline that took place 
in Russia in November of last year. This new pipeline will bring crude oil directly from 
landlocked Kazakhstan to the Black Sea and then to world oil markets. We also are pleased that 
the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline is moving ahead and will supply an additional one million 
barrels per day of oil to global markets by early 2005. As production in Kazakhstan and 
Azerbaijan grows over the next several years, this and other pipelines will help feed a growing 
world oil market with new supplies of oil from stable sources. 

We are also carrying out other recommendations from the National Energy Policy that address 
energy cooperation closer to home. We have launched, with Canada and Mexico, the North 
American Energy Working Group, which is reviewing ways to further integrate the North 
American energy market and eliminate regional and local supply disruptions. We are using our 
Hemispheric Energy Initiative to work with our other partners in the rest of the Americas. We, 
along with our hemispheric partners, aim to create opportunities for new investment and 
development of new energy resources and for greater energy conservation. 

Furthermore, the National Energy Policy specifically calls for the Administration to hold a 
meeting with the energy ministers of the Group of Eight nations. Just one year after the release 
of the National Energy Policy, on May 3, 2002 the United States and Canada will co-chair a 
meeting of the G-8 Energy Ministers. 
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We are not only acting in the international arena to address the factors leading to today’s rising 
gasoline prices. The Administration is acting in a number of ways to get our own energy house 
in order. 

As part of the commitments in the National Energy PoUcy, one of the Administration's actions to 
improve energy supplies is a review of the impact of the Clean Air Act's New Source Review 
(NSR) program on energy efficiency, capacity and environmental protection for refineries and 
utilities. Since its inception, the New Source Review Program has provided considerable health 
and environmental benefits. However, bipartisan government officials, including State 
governors and Environmental Commissioners, and industry groups have long expressed the 
belief that the NSR program is unnecessarily complicated. During the National Energy Policy 
NSR proceeding, a striking consensus of industry commenters remarked that the program often 
serves as an unnecessary obstacle to environmentally beneficial projects in the energy sector, 
such as those that improve energy reliability and efficiency and promote the use of renewable 
resources. The President's National Energy Policy Development Group tasked EPA in 
consultation with DOE with investigating whether the NSR program does, in fact, have such 
impacts. We believe that some parts of the program do have the impacts identified by the 
industry commenters. This review will be completed in the near future. 


As called for by the President's National Energy Policy, the Administration has recently taken 
three actions to provide flexibility to refiners and distributors that will ease the transition this 
year from winter-grade to summer-grade reformulated gasoline (RFG). These actions include 
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the elimination of accounting and reporting requirements associated with refiners' transfer or sale 
of gasoline blendstocks, a regulatory revision that now allows refiners to upgrade conventional 
gasoline to RFG if it meets the clean air standards, and finally, increased flexibility in the tank 
turnover testing tolerance. 

To help protect against disruptions in oil supplies, the U.S. government maintains an emergency 
supply of crude oil in our Strategic Petroleum Reserve (SPR) stored in salt caverns in Louisiana 
and Texas. In the case of a severe oil supply disruption, the SPR can be used to provide up to 4.2 
million barrels of crude oil per day to the U.S. economy for a period of 90 days. This amounts 
to about 20 percent of total US daily oil consumption. After this period, the drawdown rate will 
gradually decrease as site inventories are depleted. The entire 561 million barrel inventory 
would be depleted within 200 days. 

In order to increase our protection against disruption, on November 13, 2001, the President 
directed the Department to fill the SPR to its design capacity of 700 million barrels of oil. In 
January of this year, the Department issued an initial solicitation for bids to exchange royalty oil 
produced in the Gulf of Mexico for oil meeting the SPR quality specifications, to be delivered to 
the SPR sites. In February bids were opened, and a contract was awarded to Equiva Trading 
requiring delivery of 18,6 million barrels of light, low sulfur oil to the SPR. Deliveries began in 
April and will be completed by the end of April 2003. The Department plans to conduct another 
competition this summer and to award contracts for more oil exchanges beginning October 1, 
2002. This process will continue until the Reserve has reached its capacity, expected to be in 
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2005. Administration policy is to use the inventory in the SPR only in the case of physical 
supply disruptions rather than using the emergency stocks to influence prices. 

More specific to the gasoline market, the Department of Energy continuously monitors energy 
supply and prices to provide information to consumers and the markets. This data assists 
markets to quickly respond to any supply/demand imbalances. Updates, raw data, and analyses 
are available through the Energy Information Administration. In addition, each year we conduct 
a detailed assessment of clean gasoline supplies as the refiners and marketers make the transition 
to summer gasoline. This assessment provides us information on the status of refinery 
operations and inventories leading into the summer driving season and the basis for assuring that 
some aspect of the Federal reformulated gasoline requirements is not unnecessarily limiting 
gasoline production or distribution. 

As we did last year, the Department of Energy will continue to closely monitor gasoline supplies 
and pricing, and we have again set up a 24 hour Gasoline Hotline — a 1-800 number for 
consumers concerned about gasoline prices (800-244-3301). In addition, the Secretary has 
directed the EIA to provide a daily Energy Situation Analysis Report to monitor world events 
that could disrupt supplies. The Energy Situation Analysis Report is available on the EIA 
website daily at about 6 p.m. The Secretary recently met with consumer, refining industry and 
gasoline marketing groups to better understand the situation from their perspectives and to 
encourage their help to get information out to consumers on the various factors affecting gasoline 
prices. 
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But we will also need additional actions to assure adequate and dependable energy supplies at 
affordable prices and use energy more wisely. We need to improve efficiency and develop new 
transportation technologies; the National Energy Policy aims to optimize energy efficiency and 
conservation to effectively manage and extend the use of our energy resources, while also 
enhancing our standard of living and advancing our environmental objectives. The Department 
of Energy recently announced the FreedomCAR program, which implements our long-term 
vision of a dramatic reduction in our dependence on petroleum through the development and 
deployment of hydrogen fuel cells in automobiles. In addition, the Administration supports 
significant tax incentives to reduce the price of the highly efficient electric, gas/electric hybrid, 
and fuel-cell vehicles now coming to market. We will be working with the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration as it moves forward to set future fuel economy standards based on 
sound science and passenger safety, based on the findings and recommendations of the NAS 
study. 

The renewable fuels standard introduced in the Senate Bill S.5I7 will greatly increase the use of 
renewable fuels, such as ethanol and biodiesel, in this nation for the next ten years. The use of 
renewable fuels is good for our energy security, good for the economy, and good for our 
environment. It will greatly increase the use of clean burning ethanol, which will reduce vehicle 
tailpipe emissions (when used in reformulated gasoline). That is something we can all support. 

We must also Increase domestic oil production through the improvement of exploration and 
drilling technology and the development of domestic resources like the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge (ANWR). A small portion of ANWR could supply us with the equivalent of about 36 
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years of the annual imports we currently receive from Iraq. Encouraging the continued 
diversification of supply from non-OPEC sources of oil like Russia, Latin America, West Africa, 
and the Caspian region will also help reduce our reliance on oil from the Middle East. 

Finally, I would like to turn to the issue of MTBE raised in the Committee’s letter of invitation. 
The MTBE issue creates a challenge for public policy; the inherent need to balance energy 
supply and price concerns with resolution of environmental concerns, both for air quality and 
water quality. Congress mandated use of oxygenates to enhance energy security, improve air 
quality, and support the farm sector in the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990. Recent EIA 
analysis has shown that restrictions on the use of MTBE could impact gasoline supplies and 
increase prices. MTBE has played a significant role in improving air quality in areas impacted 
by transportation emissions, and provides important quality and volume benefits for our gasoline 
supply. However, detection of MTBE in our water supply has raised public concerns. To limit 
the risk of future price spikes we must provide certainty to the market and industry, so that 
industry has the time and information needed to make investment decisions. 

The Department of Energy remains concerned about our current and longer-term energy supply 
situation. While we fully support the various clean fuel requirements that are necessary to 
achieve our air quality goals and we share a strong desire to protect the nation’s water quality, 
we believe that it is important that these initiatives be implemented in a way that protects our 
citizens from price spikes. We are eager to work with the Congress to get our own energy house 
in order, so that we have adequate, clean, safe supplies of petroleum, at reasonable cost to 
consumers. 
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This concludes my testimony Mr. Chainnan. I would be glad to respond to any questions you 
may have. 
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Mr. OSE. Our third witness on the first panel is the General 
Counsel for the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. William Kovacic. 

Thank you for joining us. You’re recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Kovacic. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m grateful to the com- 
mittee for the opportunity to appear at today’s hearing. 

The written statement I have submitted represents the views of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and my comments today and my 
answers to your questions are my views and not necessarily those 
of the Commission or its members. 

The FTC’s experience in enforcing the Nation’s antitrust laws 
and performing competition policy research confirms this commit- 
tee’s view that the performance of the petroleum industry is a mat- 
ter of special importance in our economy. Since Congress created 
the FTC in 1914, no sector has commanded greater attention from 
the Commission. 

Today I will summarize three points from the Commission’s writ- 
ten statement. First, I will describe the FTC’s recent competition 
policy activities involving the petroleum industry. Second, I will re- 
view forces that our work to date has identified as factors that may 
affect the price of the petroleum products. And, finally, I will ad- 
dress future measures that the FTC intends to take to increase our 
understanding of pricing patterns to preserve competition and to 
protect consumers of petroleum products. 

Let me begin with recent FTC activities concerning competition 
policy in the sector. 

The Commission’s work in recent years falls into three cat- 
egories: reviewing mergers, non-merger investigations, and re- 
search. Perhaps the most prominent of these initiatives is merger 
review. The Commission scrutinizes mergers to challenge trans- 
actions that appear likely to reduce competition. Two recent mat- 
ters are illustrative. 

The first is the merger of Chevron and Texaco. In December 
2001, the FTC agreed to a consent order with these companies, re- 
quiring numerous divestiture of refining transportation and retail- 
ing assets to maintain competition in various areas of the country, 
particularly in the southern and western United States. 

The second transaction is the merger of Valero Energy and 
Ultramar Diamond Shamrock. These firms are leading refiners and 
marketers of CARB gasoline. In February of this year, the FTC ac- 
cepted a consent order requiring Valero to divest assets in Califor- 
nia, including an Ultramar refinery in Avon and retailing assets in 
northern California. 

Our second major area of recent activity consists of investiga- 
tions into possible non-merger antitrust violations. A major exam- 
ple was our inquiry into pricing behavior in the midwestern United 
States in the summer of 2000. This inquiry did not identify evi- 
dence of collusion or other antitrust violations. Nonetheless, the in- 
vestigation did increase the Commission’s understanding of phe- 
nomena that cause periodic price increases. 

The third activity is research. One major example of our work in 
this area took place last August when the FTC held a 1-day con- 
ference on gasoline pricing patterns. The conference stimulated an 
informative discussion of possible causes of pricing volatility in this 
sector. 
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Let me turn to some preliminary lessons from the Commission’s 
work about factors that influence prices. Taken together, our work 
has improved our understanding of what causes periodic dramatic 
price increases. We have learned that pricing spikes result from a 
complex interaction and phenomenon. The factors include the fol- 
lowing: increases in crude oil prices, refinery production problems 
such as breakdowns, pipeline disruptions, low inventories and the 
unavailability of substitutes for certain gasoline formulations re- 
quired by environmental statutes, and regulations. In many re- 
spects, this list mirrors the factors that this committee’s hearings 
of roughly a year ago identified. 

Let me finish by turning to what we see as the next steps for 
the Commission in this field. 

The first element of our work will be to continue our scrutiny of 
structural developments that influence the number of market par- 
ticipants, especially mergers. 

The second will be to sustain our efforts to increase understand- 
ing of the causes of pricing behavior in this sector. On May 8th and 
9th we will hold a second public conference that extends the work 
we did in August with a further examination of petroleum pricing 
patterns. 

And, third, we are monitoring wholesale and retail prices of gaso- 
line in many areas of the United States. This project will assist us 
in identifying unusual pricing patterns, diagnosing causes, and de- 
vising cures for any antitrust problems we observe. 

To sum up, energy sector and petroleum industry practices have 
been the centerpiece of modern FTC enforcement actions. There is 
every reason to expect they will remain a central focus of our work 
in the future. Thank you. 

Mr. OSE. Thank you, Mr. Kovacic. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kovacic follows:] 
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I. Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and members of t'le Committee, I am pleased to appear before you today at 
this hearing on the important topic of factors that may affect gasoline prices, and to present the 
testimony of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The FTC is a law enforcement agency with two related missions: to preserve competition 
in the marketplace for the benefit of consumers, and to protect consumers from deceptive or 
unfair practices that may injuic them. The Commission’s statutory authority covers a broad 
spectrum of sectors in the American economy, including the energy industry and its various 
components. 

The importince of antitrust law enforcement is particularly clear in the oil and gas 
industry, where fuel price increases can strain the budgets of many consumers and can have a 
direct and significant impact on businesses of all sizes throughout the U.S. economy. 

Enforcement of the antitrust laws helps ensure that the oil and gasoline industries are, and 
remain, competitive. In recent years, the Bureau of Competition has spent almost one-third of its 
total enforcement budget on investigations in energy industries, many of them merger 
investigations. 

The Commission, however, performs more than law enforcement functions. Congress 
established the Commission to be an expert body that can report on important economic trends 
affecting the American economy. Because of the importance of the oil and gas industries to the 
American economy, and increased public concern about the level and volatility of gasoline 
prices in recent years, the Commission is studying the central factors that may affect the level and 
volatility of refined petroleum products prices in the United States. The Commission held a 
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public conference on this topic in August 2001, and will hold a second one on May 8* and 9“', 
just two weeks from now.^ The Commission expects to summarize and discuss its work in a 
public report to be issued later this year. 

In addition, we are monitoring wholesale and retail prices of gasoline — by far, the largest 
single refinery product. Members of our staff inspect wholesale gasoline prices for 1 8 (soon to be 
20) cities and retail gasoline prices for 360 cities throughout the United States. We will analyze 
this data to search for explanations of pricing anomalies. 

This testimony will summarize the Commission’s recent enforcement activity, review its 
ongoing work to increase understanding of tfie factors that may affect the level and volatility of 
refined petroleum product prices, and will discuss some of the factors that, based on our 
experience, we believe have an effect on the price of gasoline. 

II. Merger Enforcement in the Oil and Gasoline Industries 

Much of the Commission’s experience with enforcing the antitrust laws in the oil and gas 
industries has been obtained through the analysis of proposed mergers. Merger enforcement 
protects a competitive marketplace, because it helps preserve rivalry that brings lower prices and 
better services to consumers. The Commission has an extensive history of merger investigations 
in the oil and gas industries, and the FTC has challenged recent proposed mergers that likely 
would reduce competition, result in higher prices, and injure the economy of the nation or any of 
its regions.’ 

^FTC to Hold Second Public Conference on the U.S. Oil and Gasoline Industry in May 
2002, FTC Press Release (Dec. 21, 2001). 

’Section 7 of the Clayton Act specifically prohibits acquisitions where the anticompetitive 
acts affect “commerce in any section of the country.” 15 U.S.C. § 18. 
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Today I will briefly describe two of our most recent merger investigations in this area. 
One transaction involved Chevron and Texaco.'' This transaction combined assets located 
throughout the United States. Twelve states participated in the FTC’s investigation. The 
Commission entered a consent order with Chevron and Texaco requiring numerous divestitures 
in order to maintain competitic n in particular relevant markets, primarily in the western and 
southern United States. The consent order required Texaco to divest to Shell and/or Saudi 
Refining, Inc. (“SRI”) all of its interests in two joint ventures - Equilon' and Motiva* — through 
which Texaco had been competing with Chevron in gasoline marketing in the western and 
southern United States; the refining, bulk supply and marketing of the environmentally 
mandated gasoline in California’; the n;fining and bulk supply of gasoline and jet fuel in the 
Pacific Northwest; and the pipeline transportation of crude oil from the San Joaquin Valley, 
among other things. 

Another important oil merger that the Commission investigated last fall was the $6 billion 
merger between Valero Energy Corp. (“Valero”) and Ultramar Diamond Shamrock Corp. 


^Chevron, Corp., C-4023 (Dec. 18, 2001) (consent order). 

^TheEquilon joint venture was jointly controlled by Shell and Texaco, and its major 
assets included full or partial ownership in four refineries, about 65 terminals, and various 
pipelines. It marketed gasoline through approximately 9,700 branded gas stations nationwide. 

‘Motiva, jointly controlled by Texaco, Shell, and SRI, consisted of their eastern and Gulf 
Coast refining and marketing businesses. Its major assets included full or partial ownership in 
four refineries and about 50 terminals, with the companies’ products marketed through about 
14,000 branded gas stations nationwide. 

’The California Air Resources Board mandates that gasoline sold in California meet 
certain specifications. 
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(“Ultramar”).* Both Valero and Ultramar are leading refiners and marketers of CARB gasoline 
in California (gasoline which meets the specifications of the California Air Resources Board 
(“CARB”)). CARB 2 gasoline meets the current Phase 2 specifications in effect since 1996, and 
is the only gasoline that can be sold to consumers in California. CARB 3 gasoline meets the 
proposed Phase 3 specifications scheduled to go into effect on January 1, 2003, after which it 
will be the only gasoline that can be sold to consumers in California, The Commission’s 
complaint alleged competitive concerns in the refining and bulk supply of both CARB 2 and 
CARB 3 gasoline in California, and the Commission contended that the merger could raise the 
cost to California consumers by at least $150 million annually for every one cent per gallon price 
increase at retail.® To remedy the Commission’s competit ve concerns, the consent order settling 
the case required Valero to divest an Ultramar refinery in Avon, California; all bulk gasoline 
supply contracts associated with that refinery; and 70 Ultramar retail service stations in Northern 
California. 

III. Recent Commission Research on Factors That May Affect Prices of Refined 

Petroleum Products 

There can be many reasons for volatile prices in any commodity, including gasoline. A 


* Valero Energy Corp. , C-403 1 (Feb. 22, 2002) (consent order). 

’The Commission also alleged competitive concerns in the refining and bulk supply of 
CARB 2 and CARB 3 gasohne for sale in Northern California, contending that even a price 
increase of one cent per gallon would increase costs to those consumers by approximately $60 
million per year. 

“Also last fall, the Commission considered the likely competitive effects of Tosco’s 
proposed acquisition of Phillips Petroleum. After careful and close scrutiny, the Commission, by 
a vote of 5-0, declined to challenge the acquisition. The Commission’s statement closing the 
investigation set forin its reasoning in detail. Phillips Petroleum Corp., FTC File No. 001 0095 
(Sept. 17, 2001) (Statement of the Commission). 
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sudden surge in demand, or an unexpected problem in the supply chain, can cause prices to spike 
almost overnight. Such price changes are disruptive to both consumers and businesses. 

Price spikes for gasoline appeared in the spring and summer of 2000 and 2001 , 
particularly for consumers in California and the Midwest, and, as you are all aware, we have been 
experiencing rapid price increases for gasoline this spring as well. As noted above, we are 
monitoring wholesale and retail gasoline pric^ in a number of cities throughout the United 
States and we will analyze this data to search for explanations of pricing anomalies. 

Around this time last year, the Commission issued a report on its nine-month 
investigation into the causes of gasoline price spikes in local markets in the Midwest in the 
spring and early summer of 2000.” Although gasoline prices increased nationwide during that 
time, incre^es in some local markets, particularly in the Midwest, eclipsed those experienced in 
past years and were greater than those experienced in other U.S. markets. The Commission’s 
extensive investigation uncovered no evidence of collusion or any other antitrust violation. 

The Commission instead found a variety of factors that contributed in varying degrees to 
the price spikes. Primary factors included refinery production problems (e.g., refinery 
breakdowns and unexpected difficulties in producing the new summer-grade RPG gasoline 
required for use in Chicago and Milwaukee), pipeline disruptions, and low inventories. 

Secondary factors included high crude oil prices that contributed to low inventory levels, the 
unavailability of substitutes for certain environmentally required gasoline formulations, increased 

“Midwest Gasoline Price Investigation, Final Report of the Federal Trade Commission 
(Mar. 29, 2001). Also in 2001, the Commission concluded its investigation of gasoline price 
increases in West Coast markets. FTC Closes Western States Gasoline Investigation, FTC Press 
Release (May 7, 2001). 
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demand for gasoline in the Midwest, and, in certain states, ad valorem taxes. Ultimately, the 
industry responded to the price spike within three or four weeks with increased supply of 
products, and by mid-July 2000, prices had receded to pre-spike or even lower levels. 

A Commission goal is to increase public awareness of competitive and other factors 
affecting the prices of refined petroleum products. Increased public awareness should help 
inform consumers and policymakers in the legislative and executive branches about potential 
responses to address these factors, if necessary. This past summer, the Commission commenced 
a series of public conferences to study in more detail the central factors that may affect the level 
and volatility of refined petroleum product prices throughout the United States. A one -day 
conference was held on August 2, 2001. Participants included representatives of the Department 
of Energy’s Energy Information Administration (“ElA”) and the State of California, as well as 
representatives from all segments of the industry (including exploration, refining, transportation, 
and marketing), consumer groups, and academia. 

The wide-ranging discussion identified a number of factors that may contribute to price 
volatility and price spikes; we note just a few. EIA has found that, over broad time periods, the 
price of gasoline at the pump generally tracks crude oil prices; that is, with some time lags, 
gasoline pump prices generally rise and fall in response to crude oil price increases and 
decreases.'^ EIA reported that “OPEC cuts and high crude prices affect gasoline prices directly 
through the feedstock cost but also indirectly by reducing gasoline inventories.”'^ Participants 


'^Cook (EIA), Aug. 2 transcript at 49-52. 
'^Cook (EIA), Aug. 2 tr. at 52. 
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also commented that average inventories for refined products have declined over time,” 
contributing to price spikes as additional supply is less available quickly to meet demand. 

Participants also noted the hi^ levels of use of portions of the infrastructure necessary tc 
refine and transport refined petroleum products to the pump. For example, current refinery 
capacity utilization rates in the United States are high, averaging 95 percent or higher.'^ Pipeline 
capacity also is stretched in some regions of the country, although various pipeline expansion 
projects are underway to address this situation."’ In addition, several participants reportea that a 
proliferation of different environmentally mandated gasoline blends has reduced the availability 
of substitutes to moderate any price spikes.” According to one expert, “[flight specifications for 
reformulated gasoline sold in [California] and limited pipeline interconnections . . . isolate the 
California gasoline market fixrm gasoline markets in the rest of the country,”'® thus contributing 
to higher prices in the state. 

All of these comments, and many others, were presented in response to the Commission’s 
request that participants identify areas worthy of further study. Perhaps the dominant theme of 
the August 2, 2001 conference was the complexity of the interrelationships among a large variety 


'“‘Greene (Cal.), Aug.2. tr. at 1 1 (“[i]n the 1990's, reserves and inventories [in California] 
have declined roughly 20-plus percent.”); Rothschild (Podesta/Mattoon), Aug.2 tr. at 82 
(consistently below an average of 5 days of gasoline inventory). Cooper (Cons. Fed. of Am.), 
written statement at 21 . 

‘®Muiphy (API), written statement, at 2. 

"“Coleman (LECG), written statement at 8-9. 

”E.g., Felmy (API), Aug. 2 tr. at 26; Cooper (Assoc, of Oil Pipe Lines), Ang.2 tr. at 1 02. 

'*Gilbert (U. CakBerkeley), written statement at 3-4. 
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of factors and the need for further work in understanding the relative importance of different 
factors in particular situations. There is much left to leam and to analyze as we proceed in the 
weeks ahead. 

As part of its work to understand better the possible role of environmentally mandated 
fuels in contributing to price volatility and price spikes. Commission staff provided comments to 
the Environmental Protection Agency (“EPA”) in connection with EPA’s Staff White Paper, 
prepared in response to the President’s National Energy Report (May 2001). The President’s 
Report directed the Administrator of EPA to “study opportunities to maintain or improve the 
environmental benefits of state and the local ‘boutique’ fuels programs while exploring ways to 
increase the flexibility of the fuels distribution infrastructure, improve fungibility, and provide 
added gasoline market liquidity.”’’ FTC staff commented that the EPA might find it beneficial to 
use a fi'amework similar to the one the FTC uses to analyze mergers, to determine the^ 
competitive effects likely to be associated with changes in fuel mandates in particular relevant 
markets.^ We have offered suggestions to the EPA as to how they might perform such an 
analysis. 

rv. Conclusion 

The Commission has a long and continuing history with law enforcement investigations 


'’’Study of Unique Gasoline Fuel Blends ("Boutique Fuels "), Effects on Fuel Supply and 
Distribution and Potential Improvements, EPA Staff White Paper at 1 -2. 

^“The FTC’s experience shows that economically relevant gasoline markets are regional 
for refining and transportation, and local when considering gasoline distribution or retail sales. 
For example, a refinery that does not, or cannot in the short run, produce the type of gasoline 
currently in short supply in a certain region cannot be consideied to be in that market for 
purposes of resolving short-run price spikes. FTC Staff Comment to EPA at 4. 
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in the oil and gas industries. We have expended substantial effort and resources to maintain and 
study the state of competition in this industry over the years, and will continue to do so in the 
future. 

The Commission’s work in this area is ongoing. As noted above, the Commission also 
has scheduled a follow-up conference on refined petroleum products pricing to take place 0,1 
May S* and 9 "'. This conference will afford an opportunity to leam about additional research on 
particular issues - such as how price volatility in crude oil may affect gasoline price levels - and 
to probe further into the issues that have been raised so far, such as a trend toward lower levels of 
inventories. We do not expect to obtain definitive answers to all the questions that have been 
raised or to provide definitive data on how all of the factors interrelate and operate. Rather, our 
goal is to increase the public awareness of competitive and other factors, and to enhance our 
understanding of factors that may affect the level and volatility of refined petroleum product 
prices. ■ 

I would be pleased to answer any questions that you have. 
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Mr. OSE. Now we’re going to go 5-minute rounds here. I’m going 
to start, and then we’re going to go to Mr. Waxman and back to 
Mr. Shays until we exhaust the questions that the Members have. 

Ms. Hutzler, in your testimony you have an extensive discussion 
about the effect that the Senate’s ethanol mandate would have on 
gasoline prices, and there is, frankly, a laundry list of assumptions, 
and reference cases, and provisos, and caveats, and all that. I’m 
sure that makes sense to economists, but, frankly, when you talk 
about reference cases and I talk about reference cases, there is a 
divergence. I talk about the reference case of what does it cost me 
to go into the gasoline station today and fill my tank, compared — 
in that context, I want to ask you this specific question: compared 
to today, what effect would the ethanol requirement in Senator 
Daschle’s bill have on gasoline prices? 

Ms. Hutzler. We looked at a number of different scenarios, one 
of which looks at an MTBE ban with a renewable fuel standard. 
If we take a look at that scenario in S. 1766, where we looked at 
100 percent MTBE ban, we found that reformulated gasoline prices 
could be 9 to 10.5 cents higher than today where there is no MTBE 
ban. That would make average prices about 4 cents a gallon higher. 

If you looked at S. 517, which allows waivers within States, and 
if States chose their waivers so that they could still produce about 
13 percent of MTBE in their gasoline, which was what we were 
asked by Senators Daschle and Murkowski to analyze, we would 
see REG prices 7.5 to 8 cents per gallon higher than today and av- 
erage prices about 3 cents per gallon higher. 

Now, if you did not look at an MTBE ban but you had a renew- 
able fuel standard, we’d find that prices would increase far less, 
less than 1 cent per gallon for REG and less than a half a cent per 
gallon for average gasoline. 

Mr. OsE. So if you left the decision as to how to meet the mission 
issue to science under the renewable fuel standard, you’d have 
roughly a 1 cent increase in the price at the retail pump, versus 
a 3 or up to 10 cent increase with the ethanol mandate under the 
two cases you’ve cited? 

Ms. Hutzler. Well, the cases deal with whether you’re banning 
MTBE and must use other products to blend your gasoline — most- 
ly, that would be ethanol today — or whether you’re looking at a re- 
newable fuel standard. 

A renewable fuel standard by itself without banning MTBE gives 
refiners flexibility to use the renewable fuels in all forms of gaso- 
line, not just to ban MTBE and to use it in REG. 

Mr. OsE. And that translates to a 1 cent increase? 

Ms. Hutzler. Yes. 

Mr. OsE. OK. 

Ms. Hutzler. Eor reformulated gasoline. 

Mr. OSE. Mr. Kovacic, in your testimony, you talk about con- 
centration in the refining industry; and, frankly, we all are con- 
cerned about that. It’s my understanding that there’s actually an 
index that somebody has cooked up to calculate how concentrated 
any industry is, and it’s called — and if I get this wrong, I need to 
be corrected — the Hirschman-Herfindahl Index. 

Mr. Kovacic. That’s it exactly. 
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Mr. OSE. Does the FTC have guidelines for how much scrutiny 
an industry receives based on how concentrated it is per the 
Hirschman-Herfindahl Index? 

Mr. Kovacic. The FTC and the Department of Justice have 
merger guidelines that rely on that index as one factor for evaluat- 
ing the competitive effects of mergers. 

Mr. OSE. It’s my understanding that an index reading of less 
than 1,000 means that FTC’s concerns are, frankly, nonexistent; 
that a reading between 1,000 and 1,800 means that FTC will at 
least look at it but other factors must be considered; and then a 
reading over 1,800, FTC is going to apply careful scrutiny. 

Mr. Kovacic. That’s a good summary. 

Mr. OSE. Now how concentrated is the refining industry today? 

Mr. Kovacic. Basically, when we examine refining industry con- 
centration, we do that on a geographic basis. The amount of con- 
centration typically varies from geographic area to geographic area. 
So the answer would depend crucially on what part of the country 
we’re examining. 

Mr. OsE. Well, let’s look at the petroleum defense district 1, 2 
and 3. According to my records, the index has a reading of 586 for 
those three. 

Mr. Kovacic. I’m not certain what the precise numbers are. I 
know that in several of our principal merger reviews in those 
areas, we have seen, in examining specific transactions, levels of 
concentration well above the 1,800 level which defines the zone of 
our most serious concern. 

Mr. OsE. But the nationwide average — ^you’re talking about a re- 
gional market. 

Mr. Kovacic. Precisely, and many of the mergers we’ve looked 
at have involved markets that for antitrust purposes are generally 
regional rather than nationwide. 

Mr. OSE. All right. My time is expired. I’m going to recognize the 
gentleman from California, the ranking member on the full com- 
mittee, Mr. Waxman, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman; and I want 
to thank you for holding this hearing. I commend you for your 
opening statement. I share your concerns about the fact that our 
own domestic refining industry is struggling to meet consumer de- 
mands as well as comply with an array of complex Federal, State 
regulatory requirements. In addition, I agree with you that we 
have Balkanization of fuel and that we have possible shortages and 
higher prices as a result of the effect of trying to deal with this 
MTBE replacement. 

Is it the position of the administration that you support the 
Daschle bill that’s being considered in the Senate? 

Mr. OSE. I think your question is directed at Ms. Bailey? 

Mr. Waxman. Yes. You’re representing the administration here? 

Ms. Bailey. Yes. Yes. Now you can hear me. Our position 

Mr. Waxman. Yes or no, because I wanted to say some other 
things in the time that I have. If the answer is yes, say yes; if it’s 
not, say no. 

Ms. Bailey. We support the reformulated fuels package that is 
in the bill. 

Mr. Waxman. In Senator Daschle’s bill. 
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Well, let me say that I agree with the chairman that we should 
have solved this problem in a very different way, and it seems to 
me that last year the Bush administration made a decision which 
was going to cost Californians dearly. Faced with over 10,000 
MTBE contaminated sites in California, Governor Davis decided in 
1999 to phaseout the use of this terribly polluting fuel additive. To 
facilitate this phaseout, the State of California requested a waiver 
of the Federal oxygenate requirements for reformulated gasoline. 

This waiver would have allowed the State to maintain the clean- 
est fuel standards in the country while shielding California con- 
sumers from gasoline price shocks. Without the waiver California’s 
air quality and economy would suffer as massive amounts of etha- 
nol were needlessly imported to comply with the oxygenate require- 
ments. 

Now, EPA’s technical staff examined the facts, and they found 
that a waiver was warranted. Unfortunately, the White House re- 
versed EPA’s decision after meeting with special interests. As a re- 
sult of the Bush administration’s decision, the Governor has had to 
delay the ban on MTBE to avoid dramatic price increases at the 
pump. This means California groundwater will continue to face the 
threat of contamination and California consumers and refiners will 
continue to face massive uncertainties. 

The President’s decision is truly remarkable, because it appears 
to be bad for consumers, bad for the environment and bad for Cali- 
fornia’s refining industry. So who benefits from this decision? Well, 
it’s been widely reported that the ethanol industry lobbied against 
the California waiver, and I know the ethanol industry is very 
much with the administration and Senator Daschle in the bill 
that’s now pending. 

Other special interests may have played a role in the administra- 
tion’s decision. Lobbying disclosure documents and press reports 
provide evidence that companies involved in the MTBE industry, 
such as Enron, also lobbied against the California waiver. Enron 
and other MTBE companies took the cynical approach that, with- 
out the California waiver, California would have to delay their 
MTBE ban; and, sadly, they’ve turned out to be right. 

To better understand the extent to which Enron or other compa- 
nies in the MTBE industry influenced the decision. I’ve written to 
Vice President Cheney, the Department of Energy, the U.S. EPA, 
and 0MB Director Mitch Daniels, and I’m going to ask unanimous 
consent that my letters be attached to my statement today as part 
of the record. 

Mr. OSE. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 

MEMBER 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
COMMERCE 


The Honorable Christine Todd Whitman 
Administrator 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
1200 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20460 

Dear Administrator Whitman: 


One of the first decisions of the Bush Administration was to deny California’s request for 
a waiver from the federal reformulated gasoline oxygenate requirement. This decision was a 
surprise to many, as it reversed the experts at EPA and ignored the bipartisan support for the 
waiver from California’s delegation. It is expected that this decision will balkanize Western fuel 
supplies and result in worse air quality and higher gasoline costs for consumers in California. 

Although it has not been widely known, the Enron Corporation had a significant financial 
stake in the MTBE industry, and a recent review of lobbying disclosure records reveals that 
Enron lobbied on this issue. Details have not yet been released on many of Enron’s contacts with 
the Administration, but Enron’s influence within the Administration appears to have been 
substantial. Additionally, as a member of the Administration’s transition team, Enron’s CEO 
Ken Lay was in a prime position to influence early Administration decisions such as this one. I 
am writing to request that you provide all relevant information regarding whether Mr. Lay or any 
other representative of Enron had a role in the Administration’s decision to deny California’s 
waiver request. 


The Waiver Denial 


As you know, California Governor Gray Davis in April 1999 requested the waiver of the 
oxygenate requirement of the reformulated gasoline provisions of the Clean Air Act in order to 
facilitate California’s phase out of the fuel additive methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE). He took 
this action because MTBE has contaminated groundwater throughout California. 

The state of California provided exhaustive scientific information in support of the 
waiver. After a lengthy review, EPA’s technical and professional staff concluded that a waiver 
of the relevant part of the oxygenate standard was indeed technically warranted and legally 
justified. 

In fact, EPA prepared a proposed rule granting the needed partial waiver. EPA stated: 

We conclude that compliance with the 2.0 weight percent oxygen content 
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requirement . . . would interfere with attainment of the [national ambient air 

quality standards] for ozone and [particulate matter].^ 

BP A stated further that the waiver would allow “the flexibility for the state to achieve the 
greatest additional NOx reductions possible.”^ 

California’s request for a waiver had broad bipartisan support within California. On 
April 6, 2001, every member of the California House delegation requested that the 
Administration grant California’s waiver request. However, the waiver request was opposed by 
several industries. The most visible opponent was the ethanol industry. The MTBE industry also 
opposed the waiver. 

On June 12, 2001, the Administration decided to deny the waiver request, reversing 
EPA’s previous determination that a partial waiver was warranted. This decision imposed large 
costs on California. The state of California has estimated that denying the waiver would cost the 
state an additional $450 million each year.^ In fact, the Governor of California notified Members 
of Congress on February 26, 2002, that historical evidence indicated that banning MTBE without 
a waiver of the federal oxygenate mandate could result in a doubling of the price of gasoline. To 
avoid this result, the Governor announced a one-year delay in the banning of MTBE on March 
14, 2002.^ 


Enron and MTBE 


It is well know that the decision by the Bush Administration to deny California’s waiver 
benefited the ethanol industry. It is much less known, however, that the decision to deny the 
waiver also provided a significant benefit to Enron and other MTBE producers. But in fact, this 
is just what has happened. Once California’s oxygenate waiver was denied, some in industry 


'EPA, Regulation of Fuel and Fuel Additives: Waiver of the Reformulated Gasoline 
Oxygen Content Requirement for California Covered Areas, Draft Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking at 16, (Jan. 200I)(avaiIable online at 

http://www.house.gov/reform/min/inves_energy/index.htm). 

^Id. At 21. 

^Statement by Governor Gray Davis on Bush Administration Denial of California s 
Oxygenate Waiver Request (June 12, 2001). 

“^Letter from Gov. Gray Davis to Sen. Tom Daschle (Feb. 26, 2002). 

^Executive Order D-52-02 by the Governor of the State of California (March 14, 2002). 
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publicly predicted that California would have no choice but to permit the continued use of MTBE 
in reformulated gasoline in California.^ This prediction turned out to be true, and the pro-MTBE 
lobby hailed California’s decision to continue to allow the use of MTBE for an additional year.’ 

Enron was one of the beneficiaries of the waiver denial because it is involved in many 
aspects of the MTBE industry. MTBE is made from methanol, which is produced from natural 
gas. Enron had its roots as a natural gas company, and it also owned methanol plants. For 
example, Enron owned a plant in La Porte, Texas, with a 400,000 barrel per day capacity for 
producing methanol.^ In addition, Enron’s Morgan’s Point plant produced MTBE and was, in 
fact, one of the largest MTBE plants of its type.® Enron also traded MTBE profitably.’'^ 

In July 2001, Enron sold the Morgan’s Point MTBE plant and accompanying pipeline to 
EOTT Energy Partners (whose general partner is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Enron) for 
approximately $120 million. EOTT signed a 10-year agreement to sell the production from the 
MTBE plant to Enron, with a 10-year storage and transportation agreement for the use of the 
storage facility and pipelines. Under this agreement Enron agreed to provide the feedstock and 
take the plant’s output, paying EOTT a fee for producing the fuel additive. Thus, Enron retained 
a strong financial interest in the continued use of MTBE.” 

Enron’s financial interest was threatened by California’s phase out of MTBE, as well as 
efforts in Congress to ban MTBE nationally. According to Chemical Market Associates, Inc. 
(CMAI), “[i]f the phase-out scenario goes ahead, CMAI expects around 7 [million] tonne/year of 
MTBE capacity will be shutdown, with inevitable repercussions on the US methanol industry. 


^California Could Delay MTBE Deadline, Chemical Market Reporter (December 17, 

2001 ). 

’Oxygenated Fuels Association, Press Release, OFA Welcomes Davis Delay of MTBE 
Ban (March 15, 2002). 

^Enron Restarts MTBE Plant, The Oil Daily (April 16, 2001). 

^EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part of 
$120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 

^^E.g., Gulf MTBE Prices Hold up as Big Traders Bat Barrels Around, Oxy-Fuel News 
(May 21, 2001). 

^'EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part 
of $120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 
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On-purpose MTBE production will either convert to alternate products or shutdown. 

Enron’s MTBE Lobbying 

Not only was Enron a significant MTBE producer, it also lobbied vigorously on MTBE 
issues. According to the Financial Times, Enron Clean Fuels Company and other MTBE 
producers “revived” the Oxygenated Fuels Association (OFA), the principal pro-MTBE lobbying 
group. At the time of the denial of California’s waiver request, it was reported that the OFA 
had lobbied the White House to deny the California waiver.’'* 

Moreover, Enron itself lobbied on at least thirteen bills addressing MTBE. Most of these 
would have banned MTBE or allowed states to opt out of the oxygenate requirement, which 
would have substantially reduced the use of MTBE and allowed it to be phased out.’^ In 
addition, Enron lobbied on related issues such as tax credits for ethanol and alternative fuel 
vehicles. 

While it is impossible to identify the amounts that Enron spent on MTBE lobbying versus 
other lobbying activities, Enron reported spending over $1.5 million on lobbying activities in 
2000, and over $2.9 million in the first six months of 2001. 

Requests for Information 

In order to understand the role played by Enron in the decision to deny California's 
MTBE waiver, I request that you provide the following infonnation: 

1. Did you, any other person in your Agency, or to your knowledge any other official in the 

Administration have any communications with Mr. Lay or any other Enron or OFA 


'"'^Market put out by shutdowns. Chemical Market Reporter (April 2, 2001). 

^^Bills may pave way for rise in ethanol output. Financial Times (December 20, 2001). 

^‘^Gas Prices at Stake in Slate’s Ethanol Feud Policy: Agriculture vs'. oil as California 
seeks a waiver on corn-based additive, Los Angeles Times (May 4, 2001). 

^^See Lobbying Reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for lobbyists 
retained or employed by Enron for the years 2000 and 2001. Specific bills listed are: S. 2233, 
H.R, 3536, H.R. 4011, H.R. 4120, S. 1037, S. 2723, H.R. 11, H.R. 1367, H.R. 1368. H.R. 1705, 
S. 645, H.R. 4303; H.R. 3798. Entities lobbied include: the Council on Environmental Quality; 
the Depanment of Energy; the Department of Interior; the Environmental Protection Agency; the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and the U.S. Senate. 
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officials or representatives regarding the issue of California’s waiver request or 
issues relating to MTBE? 

2. For each communication identified in question 1, please provide the names of the persons 
involved, the dates of the communication, the form of communication, a summary of the 
information exchanged or matters discussed during the communication, and copies of any 
written materials or electronic communications provided by Enron or OFA or their 
representatives. 

I request that you respond to this letter by May 17, 2002. Thank you for your attention to 
this matter. 


Sincerely, 




Henry A. Waxman 
Member of Congress 
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April 23, 2002 


SENIOR DEMOCRATIC MEMBER 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 
MEMBER 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
COMMERCE 


The Vice President 

The Eisenhower Executive Office Building 
Washington, DC 20501 

Dear Mr. Vice President; 

One of the first decisions of the Bush Administration was to deny California’s request for 
a waiver from the federal reformulated gasoline oxygenate requirement. This decision was a 
surprise to many, as it reversed the experts at EPA and ignored the bipartisan support for the 
waiver from California’s delegation. It is expected that this decision will balkanize Western fuel 
supplies and result in worse air quality and higher gasoline costs for consumers in California. 

Although it has not been widely known, the Enron Corporation had a significant financial 
stake in the MTBE industry, and a recent review of lobbying disclosure records reveals that 
Enron lobbied on this issue. Details have not yet been released on many of Enron’s contacts with 
the Administration, but Enron’s influence within the Administration appears to have been 
substantial. Additionally, as a member of the Administration’s transition team, Enron’s CEO 
Ken Lay was in a prime position to influence early Administration decisions such as this one, I 
am writing to request that you provide all relevant information regarding whether Mr. Lay or any 
other representative of Enron had a role in the Administration’s decision to deny California’s 
waiver request, 


The Waiver Denial 


As you know, California Governor Gray Davis in April 1999 requested the waiver of the 
oxygenate requirement of the refonnulated gasoline provisions of the Clean Air Act in order to 
facilitate California’s phase out of the fuel additive methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE). He took 
this action because MTBE has contaminated groundwater throughout California. 

The state of California provided exhaustive scientific information in support of the 
waiver. After a lengthy review, EPA’s technical and professional staff concluded that a waiver 
of the relevant part of the oxygenate standard was indeed technically warranted and legally 
justified. 

In fact, EPA prepared a proposed rule granting the needed partial waiver. EPA stated: 

We conclude that compliance with the 2.0 weight percent oxygen content 
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requirement . . . would interfere with attainment of the [national ambient air 
quality standards] for ozone and [particulate matter].^ 

EPA stated further that the waiver would allow “the flexibility for the state to achieve the 
greatest additional NOx reductions possible.”^ 

California’s request for a waiver had broad bipartisan support within California. On 
April 6, 2001, every member of the California House delegation requested that the 
Administration grant California’s waiver request. However, the waiver request was opposed by 
several industries. The most visible opponent was the ethanol industry. The MTBE industry also 
opposed the waiver. 

On June 12, 2001, the Administration decided to deny the waiver request, reversing 
EPA’s previous determination that a partial waiver was warranted. This decision imposed large 
costs on California. The state of California has estimated that denying the waiver would cost the 
state an additional $450 million each year.^ In fact, the Governor of California notified Members 
of Congress on February 26, 2002, that historical evidence indicated that banning MTBE without 
a waiver of the federal oxygenate mandate could result in a doubling of the price of gasoline.'^ To 
avoid this result, the Governor announced a one- year delay in the banning of MTBE on March 
14, 2002.5 


Enron and MTBE 


It is well know that the decision by the Bush Administration to deny California’s waiver 
benefiiied the ethanol industry. It is much less known, however, that the decision to deny the 
waiver also provided a significant benefit to Enron and other MTBE producers. But in fact, this 
is just what has happened. Once California’s oxygenate waiver was denied, some in industry 


'EPA, Regulation of Fuel and Fuel Additives: Waiver of the Reformulated Gasoline 
Oxygen Content Requirement for California Covered Areas, Draft Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking at 16, (Jan. 2001)(available online at 
http://www.house.gov/reform/min/inves_energy/index.htm). 

^ld.Ax2l. 

^Statement by Governor Gray Davis on Bush Administration Denial of California’s 
Oxygenate Waiver Request (June 12, 2001). 

'’Letter from Gov. Gray Davis to Sen. Tom Daschle (Feb. 26, 2002). 

^Executive Order D-52-02 by the Governor of the State of California (March 14, 2002). 
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publicly predicted that California would have no choice but to permit the continued use of MTBE 
in reformulated gasoline in California.^ This prediction turned out to be true, and the pro-MTBE 
lobby hailed California’s decision to continue to allow the use of MTBE for an additional year.’ 

Enron was one of the beneficiaries of the waiver denial because it is involved in many 
aspects of the MTBE industry. MTBE is made from methanol, which is produced from natural 
gas. Enron had its roots as a natural gas company, and it also owned methanol plants. For 
example, Enron owned a plant in La Pone, Texas, with a 400,000 barrel per day capacity for 
producing methanol.^ In addition, Enron’s Morgan’s Point plant produced MTBE and was, in 
fact, one of the largest MTBE plants of its type.^ Enron also traded MTBE profitably.'*^ 

In July 2001, Enron sold the Morgan’s Point MTBE plant and accompanying pipeline to 
EOTT Energy Partners (whose general partner is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Enron) for 
approximately $120 million. EOTT signed a 10-year agreement to sell the production from the 
MTBE plant to Enron, with a 10- year storage and transportation agreement for the use of the 
storage facility and pipelines. Under this agreement Enron agreed to provide the feedstock and 
take the plant's output, paying EOTT a fee for producing the fuel additive. Thus, Enron retained 
a strong financial interest in the continued use of MTBE." 

Enron’s financial interest was threatened by California’s phase out of MTBE, as well as 
efforts in Congress to ban MTBE nationally. According to Chemical Market Associates, Inc. 
(CMAI), “[i]f the phase-out scenario goes ahead, CMAI expects around 7 [million] tonne/year of 
MTBE capacity will be shutdown, with inevitable repercussions on the US methanol industry. 


^California Could Delay MTBE Deadline, Chemical Market Reporter (December 17, 

2001 ). 


’Oxygenated Fuels Association, Press Release, OFA Welcomes Davis Delay of MTBE 
Ban (March 15, 2002). 

^Enron Restarts MTBE Plant, The Oil Daily (April 16, 2001). 

^EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron / Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part of 
$120 jnillion deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 

Gulf MTBE Prices Hold up as Big Traders Bat Barrels Around, Oxy-Fuel News 
(May 21, 2001). 

"E'OTT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part 
of $120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 
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On-purpose MTBE production will either convert to alternate products or shutdown.”’^ 

Enron’s MTBE Lobbying 

Not only was Enron a significant MTBE producer, it also lobbied vigorously on MTBE 
issues. According to the Financial Times, Enron Clean Fuels Company and other MTBE 
producers “revived” the Oxygenated Fuels Association (OFA), the principal pro-MTBE lobbying 
group. At the time of the denial of California’s waiver request, it was reported that the OFA 
had lobbied the White House to deny the California waiver.’‘‘ 

Moreover, Enron itself lobbied on at least thirteen bills addressing MTBE. Most of these 
would have banned MTBE or allowed states to opt out of the oxygenate requirement, which 
would have substantially reduced the use of MTBE and allowed it to be phased out.^^ In 
addition, Enron lobbied on related issues such as tax credits for ethanol and alternative fuel 
vehicles. 

While it is impossible to identify the amounts that Enron spent on MTBE lobbying versus 
other lobbying activities, Enron reported spending over $1.5 million on lobbying activities in 
2000, and over $2.9 million in the first six months of 2001. 

Requests for Information 

In order to understand the role played by Enron in the decision to deny California’s 
MTBE waiver, I request that you provide the following information: 

1. Did you, any other person in your Office, or to your knowledge any other official in the 

Administration have any communications with Mr. Lay or any other Enron or OFA 


^"^Market put out by shutdowns. Chemical Market Reporter (April 2, 2001). 

may pave way for rise in ethanol output. Financial Times (December 20, 2001). 

^^Gas Prices at Stake in State’s Ethanol Feud Policy: Agriculture vs, oil as California 
seeks a waiver on corn-based additive, Los Angeles Times (May 4, 2001). 

^^See Lobbying Reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for lobbyists 
retained or employed by Enron for the years 2000 and 2001. Specific bills listed are: S. 2233, 
H.R. 3536, H.R. 4011, H.R. 4120, S. 1037, S. 2723, H.R. 11,H.R. 1367, H.R. 1368, H.R. 1705, 
S. 645, H.R. 4303; H.R. 3798. Entities lobbied include: the Council on Environmental Quality; 
the Department of Energy; the Department of Interior; the Environmental Protection Agency; the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and the U.S. Senate. 
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officials or representatives regarding the issue of California’s waiver request or 
issues relating to MTBE? 

2. For each communication identified in question 1, please provide the names of the persons 
involved, the dates of the communication, the form of communication, a summary of the 
information exchanged or matters discussed during the communication, and copies of any 
written materials or electronic communications provided by Enron or OFA or their 
representatives. 

I request that you respond to this letter by May 17, 2002. Thank you for your attention to 
this matter. 


Sincerely, 



xman * 


Member of Congress 
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SENIOR DEMOCRATIC MEMBER 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 

MEMBER 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Mitchell E. Daniels, Jr. 

Director 

Office of Management and Budget 
Washington, DC 20503 

Dear Director Daniels: 

One of the first decisions of the Bush Administration was to deny California’s request for 
a waiver from the federal reformulated gasoline oxygenate requirement. This decision was a 
suiprise to many, as it reversed the experts at EPA and ignored the bipartisan support for the 
waiver from California’s delegation. It is expected that this decision will balkanize Western fuel 
supplies and result in worse air quality and higher gasoline costs for consumers in California. 

Although it has not been widely known, the Enron Corporation had a significant financial 
stake in the MTBE industry, and a recent review of lobbying disclosure records reveals that 
Enron lobbied on this issue. Details have not yet been released on many of Enron’s contacts with 
the Administration, but Enron’s influence within the Administration appears to have been 
substantial. Additionally, as a member of the Administration’s transition team, Enron’s CEO 
Ken Lay was in a prime position to influence early Administration decisions such as this one. I 
am writing to request that you provide all relevant information regarding whether Mr. Lay or any 
other representative of Enron had a role in the Administration’s decision to deny California’s 
waiver request. 


The Waiver Denial 


As you know, California Governor Gray Davis in April 1999 requested the waiver of the 
oxygenate requirement of the reformulated gasoline provisions of the Clean Air Act in order to 
facilitate California’s phase out of the fuel additive methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE). He took 
this action because MTBE has contaminated groundwater throughout California. 

The state of California provided exhaustive scientific information in support of the 
waiver. After a lengthy review, EPA’s technical and professional staff concluded that a waiver 
of the relevant part of the oxygenate standard was indeed technically warranted and legally 
justified. 

In fact, EPA prepared a proposed rule granting the needed partial waiver. EPA stated: 

We conclude that compliance with the 2.0 weight percent oxygen content 
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requirement . . . would interfere with attainment of the [national ambient air 
quality standards] for ozone and [particulate matter].' 

EPA stated further that the waiver would allow “the flexibility for the state to achieve the 
greatest additional NOx reductions possible.”^ 

California's request for a waiver had broad bipartisan support within California. On 
April 6, 2001, every member of the California House delegation requested that the 
Administration grant California’s waiver request. However, the waiver request was opposed by 
several industries. The most visible opponent was the ethanol industry. The MTBE industry also 
opposed the waiver. 

On June 12, 2001, the Administration decided to deny the waiver request, reversing 
EPA’s previous determination that a partial waiver was warranted. This decision imposed large 
costs on California. The state of California has estimated that denying the waiver would cost the 
state an additional $450 million each year.^ In fact, the Governor of California notified Members 
of Congress on February 26, 2002, that historical evidence indicated that banning MTBE without 
a waiver of the federal oxygenate mandate could result in a doubling of the price of gasoline.'* To 
avoid this result, the Governor announced a one-year delay in the banning of MTBE on March 
14, 2002.^ 


Enron and MTBE 

It is well know that the decision by the Bush Administration to deny California’s waiver 
benefited the ethanol industry. It is much less known, however, that the decision to deny the 
waiver also provided a significant benefit to Enron and other MTBE producers. But in fact, this 
is just what has happened. Once California’s oxygenate waiver was denied, some in industry 


'EPA, Regulation of Fuel and Fuel Additives: Waiver of the Reformulated Gasoline 
Oxygen Content Requirement for California Covered Areas. Draft Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking at 16, (Jan. 2001)(available online at 
http://www.house.gov/refonnymin/inves_energy/index.hlm). 

^Id. At 21. 

^Statement by Governor Gray Davis on Bush Administration Denial of California’s 
Oxygenate Waiver Request (June 12, 2001). 

■‘Letter from Gov. Gray Davis to Sen. Tom Daschle (Feb. 26, 2002). 

^Executive Order D-52-02 by the Governor of the Slate of California (March 14, 2002). 
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publicly predicted that California would have no choice but to permit the continued use of MTBE 
in reformulated gasoline in California.® This prediction turned out to be true, and the pro-MTBE 
lobby hailed California’s decision to continue to allow the use of MTBE for an additional year.’ 

Enron was one of the beneficiaries of the waiver denial because it is involved in many 
aspects of the MTBE industry. MTBE is made from methanol, which is produced from natural 
gas. Enron had its roots as a natural gas company, and it also owned methanol plants. For 
example, Enron owned a plant in La Porte, Texas, with a 400,(X)0 barrel per day capacity for 
producing methanol.® In addition, Enron’s Morgan’s Point plant produced MTBE and was, in 
fact, one of the largest MTBE plants of its type.^ Enron also traded MTBE profitably.^° 

In July 2001, Enron sold the Morgan’s Point MTBE plant and accompanying pipeline to 
EOTT Energy Partners (whose general partner is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Enron) for 
approximately $120 million. EOTT signed a 10-year agreement to sell the production from the 
MTBE plant to Enron, with a 10- year storage and transportation agreement for the use of the 
storage facility and pipelines. Under this agreement Enron agreed to provide the feedstock and 
take the plant's output, paying EOTT a fee for producing the fuel additive. Thus, Enron retained 
a strong financial interest in the continued use of MTBE.” 

Enron’s financial interest was threatened by California’s phase out of MTBE, as well as 
efforts in Congress to ban MTBE nationally. According to Chemical Market Associates, Inc. 
(CMAI), “[i]f the phase-out scenario goes ahead, CMAI expects around 7 [million] tonne/year of 
MTBE capacity will be shutdown, with inevitable repercussions on the US methanol industry. 


^California Could Delay MTBE Deadline, Chemical Market Reporter (December 17, 

2001). 

’Oxygenated Fuels Association, Press Release, OFA Welcomes Davis Delay of MTBE 
Ban (March 15, 2002). 

^Enron Restarts MTBE Plant, Tht Oil Daily {April 16, 2001). 

^EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facilivy, pipelines also part of 
$120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 

^°E.g., Gulf MTBE Prices Hold up as Big Traders Bat Barrels Around, Oxy-Fuel News 
(May 21, 2001). 

EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part 
of $120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 
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On-purpose MTBE production will either convert to alternate products or shutdown.”^^ 

Enron^s MTBE Lobbying 

Not only was Enron a significant MTBE producer, it also lobbied vigorously on MTBE 
issues. According to the Financial Times, Enron Clean Fuels Company and other MTBE 
producers “revived” the Oxygenated Fuels Association (OFA), the principal pro-MTBE lobbying 
group. At the time of the denial of California’s waiver request, it was reported that the OFA 
had lobbied the White House to deny the California waiver.*'’ 

Moreover, Enron itself lobbied on at least thirteen bills addressing MTBE. Most of these 
would have banned MTBE or allowed states to opt out of the oxygenate requirement, which 
would have substantially reduced the use of MTBE and allowed it to be phased out.’^ In 
addition, Enron lobbied on related issues such as tax credits for ethanol and alternative fuel 
vehicles. 

While it is impossible to identify the amounts that Enron spent on MTBE lobbying versus 
other lobbying activities, Enron reported spending over $1.5 million on lobbying activities in 
2000, and over $2.9 million in the first six months of 2001. 

Requests for Information 

In order to understand the role played by Enron in the decision to deny California’s 
MTBE waiver, I request that you provide the following information: 

1 . Did you, any other person in your Office, or to your knowledge any other official in the 

Administration have any communications with Mr. Lay or any other Enron or OFA 


'"'^Market put out by shutdowns. Chemical Market Reporter (April 2, 2001). 

may pave way for rise in ethanol output, Financial Times (December 20, 2001). 

Prices at Stake in State 's Ethanol Feud Policy: Agriculture V5. oil as California 
seeks a waiver on corn-based additive, Los Angeles Times (May 4, 2001). 

^^See Lobbying Reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for lobbyists 
retained or employed by Enron for the years 2000 and 2001. Specific bills listed are: S. 2233, 
H.R. 3536, H.R. 401 1,H.R. 4120, S. 1037, S. 2723, H.R. 11,H.R. 1367, H.R. 1368, H.R. 1705, 
S. 645, H.R. 4303; H.R. 3798. Entities lobbied include: the Council on Environmental Quality; 
the Department of Energy; the Department of Interior; the Environmental Protection Agency; the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and the U.S. Senate. 
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Mr. Mitchell E. Daniels, Jr. 

April 23, 2002 
Page 5 

officials or representatives regarding the issue of California’s waiver request or 
issues relating to MTBE? 

2. For each communication identified in question 1, please provide the names of the persons 
involved, the dates of the communication, the form of communication, a summary of the 
information exchanged or matters discussed during the communication, and copies of any 
written materials or electronic communications provided by Enron or OFA or their 
representatives. 

I request that you respond to this letter by May 17, 2002. Thank you for your attention to 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 




Member of Congress 
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2204 Rayburn Kou$e Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-0529 
(202) 225-3976 



LOS Angeles, CA 90045-4183 
i323! 661-1040 


Congress of tfje ®mtcb States 

^ouse of l&Epresentatibes 

Wlasfimgton, ©C 20515-0529 

HENRYA. WAXMAN 
29th District, California 

April 23, 2002 


SENIOR DEMOCRATIC MEMBER 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 
MEMBER, 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
COMMERCE 


The Honorable Spencer Abraham 
Secretary 

Department of Energy 
1000 Independence Ave., SW 
Washington, DC 20585 


Dear Secretary Abraham; 

One of the first decisions of the Bush Administration was to deny California’s request for 
a waiver from the federal reformulated gasoline oxygenate requirement. This decision was a 
surprise to many, as it reversed the experts at EPA and ignored the bipartisan support for the 
waiver from California’ s delegation. It is expected that this decision will balkanize Western fuel 
supplies and result in worse air quality and higher gasoline costs for consumers in California. 

Although it has not been widely known, the Enron Corporation had a significant financial 
stake in the MTBE industry, and a recent review of lobbying disclosure records reveals that 
Enron lobbied on this issue. Details have not yet been released on many of Enron’s contacts with 
the Administration, but Enron’s influence within the Administration appears to have been 
substantial. Additionally, as a member of the Administration’s transition team, Enron’s CEO 
Ken Lay was in a prime position to influence early Administration decisions such as this one. I 
am writing to request that you provide all relevant information regarding whether Mr. Lay or any 
other representative of Enron had a role in the Administration’s decision to deny California’s 
waiver request. 


The Waiver Denial 


As you know, California Governor Gray Davis in April 1999 requested the waiver of the 
oxygenate requirement of the reformulated gasoline provisions of the Clean Air Act in order to 
facilitate California’s phase out of the fuel additive methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE). He took 
this action because MTBE has contaminated groundwater throughout California. 

The stale of California provided exhaustive scientific information in support of the 
waiver. After a lengthy review, EPA’s technical and professional staff concluded that a waiver 
of the relevant part of the oxygenate standard was indeed technically warranted and legally 
justified. 

In fact, EPA prepared a proposed rule granting the needed partial waiver. EPA stated: 

We conclude that compliance with the 2.0 weight percent oxygen content 
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requirement . . . would interfere with attainment of the [national ambient air 
quality standards] for ozone and [particulate matter].’ 

EPA stated further that the waiver would allow “the flexibility for the state to achieve the 
greatest additional NOx reductions possible.”^ 

California’s request for a waiver had broad bipartisan support within California. On 
April 6, 2001, every member of the California House delegation requested that the 
Administration grant California’s waiver request. However, the waiver request was opposed by 
several industries. The most visible opponent was the ethanol industry. The MTBE industry also 
opposed the waiver. 

On June 12, 2001, the Administration decided to deny the waiver request, reversing 
EPA’s previous determination that a partial waiver was warranted. This decision imposed large 
costs on California, The slate of California has estimated that denying the waiver would cost the 
state an additional $450 million each year.^ In fact, the Governor of California notified Members 
of Congress on February 26, 2002, that historical evidence indicated that banning MTBE without 
a waiver of the federal oxygenate mandate could result in a doubling of the price of gasoline. To 
avoid this result, the Governor announced a one-year delay in the banning of MTBE on March 
14, 2002.= 

Enron and MTBE 


It is well know that the decision by the Bush Administration to deny California’s waiver 
benefitted the ethanol industry. It is much less known, however, that the decision to deny the 
waiver also provided a significant benefit to Enron and other MTBE producers. But in fact, this 
is just what has happened. Once California’s oxygenate wai ver was denied, some in industry 


’EPA, Regulation of Fuel and Fuel Additives: Waiver of the Reformulated Gasoline 
Oxygen Content Requirement for California Covered Areas, Draft Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking at 16, (Jan, 2001)(available online at 
http://www.house.gov/reforrfi/min/inves_energy/index.htm). 

^Id. At 21. 

^Statement by Governor Gray Davis on Bush Administration Denial of California’s 
Oxygenate Waiver Request (June 12, 2001). 

‘'Letter from Gov. Gray Davis to Sen. Tom Daschle (Feb. 26. 2002). 

^Executive Order D-52-02 by the Governor of the Stale of California (March 14, 2002). 
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publicly predicted that California would have no choice but to permit the continued use of MTBE 
in reformulated gasoline in California.^ This prediction turned out to be true, and the pro-MTBE 
lobby hailed California’ s decision to continue to allow the use of MTBE for an additional year.’ 

Enron was one of the beneficiaries of the waiver denial because it is involved in many 
aspects of the MTBE industry. MTBE is made from methanol, which is produced from natural 
gas. Enron had its roots as a natural gas company, and it also owned methanol plants. For 
example, Enron owned a plant in La Porte, Texas, with a 400,000 barrel per day capacity for 
producing methanol.® In addition, Enron’s Morgan’s Point plant produced MTBE and was, in 
fact, one of the largest MTBE plants of its type.® Enron also traded MTBE profitably. 

In July 2001, Enron sold the Morgan’s Point MTBE plant and accompanying pipeline to 
EOTT Energy Partners (whose general partner is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Enron) for 
approximately $120 million. EOTT signed a 10-year agreement to sell the production from the 
MTBE plant to Enron, with a 10-year storage and transportation agreement for the use of the 
storage facility and pipelines. Under this agreement Enron agreed to provide the feedstock and 
take the plant's output, paying EOTT a fee for producing the fuel additive. Thus, Enron retained 
a strong financial interest in the continued use of MTBE." 

Enron’s financial interest was threatened by California’s phase out of MTBE, as well as 
efforts in Congress to ban MTBE nationally. According to Chemical Market Associates, Inc. 
(CMAI), “[i]f the phase-out scenario goes ahead, CMAI expects around 7 [million] tonne/year of 
MTBE capacity will be shutdown, with inevitable repercussions on the US methanol industry, 


^California Could Delay MTBE Deadline, Chemical Market Reporter (December 17, 

2001 ). 


’Oxygenated Fuels Association, Press Release, OFA Welcomes Davis Delay of MTBE 
Ban (March 15, 2002). 

^Enron Restarts MTBE Plant, The Oil Daily (April 16, 2001). 

'^EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron / Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part of 
$120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 

^^E.g. , Gulf MTBE Prices Hold up as Big Traders Bat Barrels Around, Oxy-Fuel News 
(May 21, 2001). 

"EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part 
of $120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 
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On-purpose MTBE production will either convert to alternate products or shutdown.”'^ 

Enron’s MTBE Lobbying 

Not only was Enron a significant MTBE producer, it also lobbied vigorously on MTBE 
issues. According to the Financial Times, Enron Clean Fuels Company and other MTBE 
producers “revived” the Oxygenated Fuels Association (OFA), the principal pro-MTBE lobbying 
group. At the time of the denial of California’s waiver request, it was reported that the OFA 
had lobbied the White House to deny the California waiver. *''■ 

Moreover, Enron itself lobbied on at least thirteen bills addressing MTBE. Most of these 
would have banned MTBE or allowed states to opt out of the oxygenate requirement, which 
would have substantially reduced the use of MTBE and allowed it to be phased out.’^ In 
addition, Enron lobbied on related issues such as tax credits for ethanol and alternative fuel 
vehicles. 

While it is impossible to identify the amounts that Enron spent on MTBE lobbying versus 
other lobbying activities, Enron reported spending over $1.5 million on lobbying activities in 
2000, and over $2.9 million in the first six months of 2001. 

Requests for Information 

In order to understand the role played by Enron in the decision to deny California’s 
MTBE waiver, I request that you provide the following information: 

1 . Did you, any other person in your Department, or to your knowledge any other official in 

the Administration have any communications with Mr. Lay or any other Enron or OFA 


^‘^Market put out by shutdowns, Chemical Market Reporter (April 2, 2001). 

may pave way for rise in ethanol output. Financial Times (December 20, 2001). 

Prices at Stake in State's Ethanol Feud Policy: Agriculture vs. oil as California 
seeks a waiver on corn-based additive, Los Angeles Times (May 4, 2001 ). 

^^See Lobbying Reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for lobbyists 
retained or employed by Enron for the years 2000 and 2001. Specific bills listed are: S. 2233, 
H.R. 3536, H.R. 4011, H.R. 4120, S. 1037, S. 2723, H.R. 11,H.R. 1367, H.R. 1368, H.R. 1705, 
S. 645, H.R. 4303; H.R. 3798, Entities lobbied include: the Council on Environmental Quality; 
the Department of Energy; the Department of Interior; the Environmental Protection Agency; the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and the U.S. Senate. 
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officials or representatives regarding the issue of California’ s waiver request or 
issues relating to MTBE? 

2. For each communication identified in question 1, please provide the names of the persons 
involved, the dates of the communication, the form of communication, a summary of the 
information exchanged or matters discussed during the communication, and copies of any 
written materials or electronic communications provided by Enron or OFA or their 
representatives. 

I request that you respond to this letter by May 17, 2002. Thank you for your attention to 
this matter. 


Sincerely, 



Member of Congress 
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Mr. Waxman. I expect a considerable discussion in this hearing 
today and especially from the next panel, regarding the legislation 
the Senate has designed to ban MTBE and replace it with a renew- 
able fuels standard. I’m hoping we’ll hear from others in this hear- 
ing on this legislation. 

We should be taking a thoughtful approach to this legislation to 
assure that we don’t create new problems in trying to solve existing 
ones. Ultimately, decisions about our fuel supply need to be made 
based on the best science; and I noted, Mr. Chairman, you made 
that point very, very clear in your opening statement. 

Our goal should be clear: Minimize air pollution, reduce depend- 
ence on foreign oil, and keep costs down. Good science can help us 
achieve these goals. 

What the California delegation did on a bipartisan basis was 
urge that we not have an ethanol requirement, an oxygenated re- 
quirement, an MTBE requirement, that we be allowed to have a re- 
formulated gasoline that would achieve the environmental goals. If 
California had been allowed to do that, we wouldn’t have to be wor- 
ried about the price hikes in gasoline and the shortages that we 
may face and all of the other pollution problems and contamination 
problems resulting from the extended use of MTBE longer than it 
should be permitted. 

So I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing and giv- 
ing everyone an opportunity to air this issue out, because I think 
it’s an important one. 

Mr. OSE. I thank the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Shays. Thank the Chairman. Again, thank you for holding 
these hearings. 

I am representing part of the Northeast. We see a very volatile 
cost of gasoline; and it, in my own mind, is based on the points 
made in the second to last paragraph of our chairman: the unstable 
crude oil supply, tight refining capacity, and dizzying arrays of 
Federal and State clean air requirements in particular. 

But the one thing that happens is we still have the supply. The 
price changes, but we have a supply. People don’t have a shortage 
of supply in the sense that when they go, they can get what they 
need, but it costs more at certain times of the year. 

What I’m interested in understanding is, it’s my understanding — 
and I want to be corrected if it’s not true — that we have different 
blends, obviously, during different times of the year. Is that cor- 
rect? Nodding of heads doesn’t get recorded. 

Ms. Hutzler. Yes. It’s correct. 

Mr. Shays. And what I then want to understand is, I have been 
told that when we go from one blend to another, we actually have 
to have the tanks empty out before we start the new blend. It 
seems to me that just encourages a shortage of supply and I won- 
der why we don’t allow it to be a blend on a blend. In other words, 
they put in the new mixture and over time the new mixture be- 
comes the dominant mixture. Why isn’t that allowed? 

In other words, I don’t understand — maybe I’m inaccurate and 
maybe someone else can answer this question, but I don’t under- 
stand why we empty a tank, because it just guarantees that you’re 
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going to have shortages. You have to use it all up. Why can’t you 
just start a new blend? 

Ms. Hutzler. Well, the problem with blending the two together 
is that you would no longer meet the requirement. So there are 
specific requirements that have to be met 

Mr. Shays. But is there something magical at a certain point at 
a certain date that says you have to go from one absolute blend to 
another? Why can’t it become a graduated change from one blend 
to another? I don’t understand it. 

Ms. Bailey. If I can possibly jump in here for a little bit, I’m 
wading into an area that I’m not that familiar with from my own 
personal background. But from the understanding that these tran- 
sitions happen winter to summer, I think the transition period hap- 
pens sometime between mid-April through about the end of June, 
and then of course you have that blend through the summer. Now, 
these different blends are State, region required, and I think 
they 

Mr. Shays. I know. They may be required, but does it make 
sense? 

Ms. Bailey. From my reading and what I know, it seems to 
make sense to that locality and that region and according to EPA 
requirements 

Mr. Shays. Ma’am, I understand the requirements. We’re trying 
to — excuse me, Ms. Bailey. I’m sorry. Ms. Bailey, I understand, I 
think I understand the requirements. What I don’t understand is 
why we haven’t tried to find a way to address it. There’s nothing 
magical about a particular date that all of a sudden you go from 
one blend to another, and all I’m asking is — and if you don’t have 
the expertise to answer or don’t know the answer, that’s another 
issue. I just need to understand why there’s something magical 
about one blend from another and why we have to empty one. 

If you told me that one blend counteracts the other and it creates 
some incredible cocktail that we don’t want, that’s another issue. 

Ms. Bailey. I 

Mr. Shays. If that’s the issue, then that would be the answer, 
but that would be the only answer that would justify it. 

Ms. Bailey. I was trying to share the knowledge that I did have, 
but I understand that the blends, of course, have to do with the 
needs of the region as well as the volatility of the fuel, considering 
it’s summer versus, for instance, winter. 

Mr. Shays. How many different blends do we have? 

Ms. Bailey. I think at one point there may have been, like, 15 
or so, possibly. 

Mr. Shays. Fifteen different — so that means you have to have 15 
different tanks devoted to that. 

Ms. Bailey. I don’t know that means you have to have different 
tanks. I think the issue is the refineries — the capacity of the refin- 
eries, where the refineries are located. I’m from the Midwest. I 
know they use ethanol because of the abundance of corn and refin- 
eries in that region are able to produce the needed blends. If their 
blend stocks have to come from the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf Coast 
area, and it has to go to California, obviously, there are other costs 
and premiums required because of that. 

Mr. OsE. The gentleman from Massachusetts for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses for being with us today. 

I certainly don’t profess to be an expert on this, so I hope you’ll 
bear with me a little bit. 

Just look at this whole idea about additives. Would you all agree 
that it appears at least that additives do cause groundwater or 
drinking water to be unsafe to a certain degree, particularly the 
MTBE? Is there agreement generally about that? 

Ms. Bailey. I guess that’s what the science has found, that there 
has been — I guess from leakage — some problems. 

Mr. Tierney. And nobody is generally contesting that? There’s 
nobody claiming that’s not the case, am I right? 

Mr. Kovacic. At the FTC we haven’t done any work in the area. 
I’m certainly aware of the work especially that the committee did 
a year ago where there was extensive testimony on the point. 

Ms. Bailey. From my information on it, I just know that detec- 
tion of MTBE in our water supply has raised public concern. So 
I’m 

Mr. Tierney. I raised that, because I looked at the provision in 
the Senate language that would provide a shield for the oil indus- 
try from liability for producing the gasoline that poses a threat to 
clean water or safe drinking water, and it doesn’t make sense to 
me that if we have a very limited number of additives that we can 
use and some people are eliminating one of those additives and 
that now we’re telling people that they can produce another addi- 
tive or whatever that pollutes or poses a threat and they won’t be 
held responsible or accountable for it if they do. What does that do 
in terms of basically giving people no incentive at all to produce 
any kind of an additive that will, in fact, be good or beneficial and 
certainly at least not harmful to our clean water and our safe 
drinking water? 

Ms. Bailey. If I may answer. 

Mr. Tierney. Please. 

Ms. Bailey. Again, I’m not sure who you’re directing 

Mr. Tierney. Anybody. Because it doesn’t make any sense to me, 
and I’m wondering if somebody can lend some 

Ms. Bailey. As I have said in my comments and in my state- 
ment, the MTBE issue creates a challenge for public policy. The in- 
herent need to balance the energy supply, price concerns, as you’ve 
mentioned, the resolution of environmental concerns that EPA is 
concerned about, air quality, water quality in the different loca- 
tions. All we have to go on is our analysis. We have recent EIA 
analysis that shows that the restriction on the use of MTBE could 
impact gasoline supply and increase prices. So what the adminis- 
tration is hoping to do is try and balance those issues and come for- 
ward with a solution. 

We are aware that there are States — California I know is going 
to ban the use of MTBE, I believe, in 2004. There are other time 
lines for other phase outs of MTBE through State actions. 

Mr. Tierney. I don’t mean to be rude, but we have limited time. 
What’s the policy basis behind saying that if you get rid of MTBE, 
whatever else you use, no matter how bad it is, you won’t be held 
liable? I mean, what’s the administration’s position on that? And 
explain to me how that makes any sense at all how there would 
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be a provision that allows the oil industry to just walk away from 
liability, that does not encourage them, in fact, to have some sub- 
stitute that, in fact, it protects or at least doesn’t injure. 

Ms. Bailey. From what I know, the balance in the bill and the 
language in the bill and our support for the use of ethanol, our sup- 
port for the oxygenates that the different blends — obviously, we 
have to take into consideration the issues of the industry; and not 
being a part of that negotiation, per se. I’m not quite aware of all 
of the particulars of the issue, but from the standpoint we’re trying 
to balance the needs of energy security, trying to balance the envi- 
ronment, trying to balance that along with the economy 

Mr. Tierney. Well, explain to me any balance at all — ^you know, 
we’re the government. We’re supposed to be protecting citizens. Ex- 
plain to me the balance where it works to allow the industry to 
walk away from liability when they produce something that’s 
harmful to our drinking and our water supply. 

Ms. Bailey. Once again, not knowing all of the particulars, I 
would recognize surely that EPA also has various restrictions and 
detections there, which I’m sure they cannot walk away from. I’m 
not, once again, cognizant of all of the particulars of the negotia- 
tion. 

Mr. Tierney. All right. Well, your answer isn’t really satisfac- 
tory, but I’m not sure whether that’s because 

Ms. Bailey. Well, I’ll be glad to get back with you with further 
information. 

Mr. Tierney. Would you? I mean, my question is — and I’d like 
some response in writing, if we’re holding this open — what is the 
administration’s policy argument behind supporting a provision 
that would shield the oil industry from liability when they produce 
a gasoline that poses a threat to clean water or our safe drinking 
water? And that would be the question. I’d love to have an answer 
on that. I really don’t think there is one, but I’m more than willing 
to listen. 

Thank you. I yield the balance of my time. 

Ms. Bailey. Get back with you. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Administration supports a “safe harbor” provision in order to protect the in- 
dustry from liability for use of a chemical mandated by an action of Congress, in 
this case mandated use of ethanol in gasoline. The Administration does not believe 
an industry should be held liable for the possible adverse effects of a product that 
has been specifically mandated by the Federal Government. 

Mr. OsE. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. Kovacic, I want to go back to this issue on the concentration 
in the refining industry. I have in front of me an analysis by 
Charles River Associates, who Mr. Montgomery on the second 
panel works for, that indicates that the concentration in the East — 
that would be the Petroleum Administration Defense District 1, 2 
and 3 has a rating of 586, keeping in mind the Hirschman- 
Herfindahl Index ratings, that the Petroleum Administration De- 
fense District 4 and 5 has a rating of 955 and that the U.S. total, 
the average on a nationwide basis, is 532. Now, I don’t know if 
you’ve seen that or not. My question is that you’ve done an inves- 
tigation on the West Coast having to do with all of the factors that 
the FTC considers in determining whether something is con- 
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centrated or not. What was your determination as it relates to 
PADD 5 as to whether or not it was or was not concentrated? 

Mr. Kovacic. To use the Valero transaction as an example of 
how regional circumstances can he very important, in the Califor- 
nia market Valero and Diamond Shamrock were two of the leading 
producers of gasoline blends that are acceptable by GARB stand- 
ards in California. If we focused on the competitive effect of that 
transaction, we found that allowing the merger would pose a seri- 
ous danger, unless cures were imposed, for the production of CARB 
gasoline for the California market. 

That’s an instance in which the HHI Index would have been well 
above the threshold of concern that confronted us. It’s one example 
of an instance in which the broader brush that I suspect the CRA 
study is taking would not have picked up a significant competitive 
problem within California itself. 

Mr. OSE. How you condition that merger accordingly and force 
the liquidation of certain assets 

Mr. Kovacic. Precisely. 

Mr. OSE [continuing]. And, in the end, the index rating after the 
fact, so to speak, determined by FTC was acceptable? 

Mr. Kovacic. Yes, that’s right; and, in fact, in all of the major 
transactions we have examined involving the West Coast market — 
and in many respects we’ve used a West Coast analysis or a Cali- 
fornia analysis — we’ve in fact required divestitures to create com- 
petitive conditions that we felt would be acceptable. 

Mr. OSE. Now, when you talk about competitive conditions, are 
you talking about ratings if 1,000 — I mean, the HHI Index stand- 
ard is a rating of 1,000 or less, the industry is unconcentrated, re- 
quiring no competitive review. The HHI Index reading of between 
1,000 and 1,800 indicates an industry moderately concentrated and 
that other factors must be considered; and an HHI Index greater 
than 1,800 indicates an industry that is widely concentrated and 
needs careful scrutiny for any mergers. 

In your analysis, you said that after the conditions were placed, 
you found that the concentration was at an acceptable level. Does 
that mean 500 under the index, 800, 999? I mean, where did you 
find it? 

Mr. Kovacic. I think the crucial point that you mentioned earlier 
is that the numerical thresholds are a starting point, and we con- 
sider qualitative factors that bear upon the likelihood that a single 
firm will be able to raise prices acting by itself or a collection of 
firms, acting at arm’s length or collusively, we’d be able to raise 
prices. As a consequence, we tend not to look at a specific numeri- 
cal threshold as being the decisive criteria. We examine other qual- 
itative factors that would bear upon the acceptability of a specific 
transaction as well. 

Mr. OSE. We are going to examine this until you tell me whether 
we were really close, down around 500, 800? Where were we? Were 
there qualitative factors in the West Coast analysis that were re- 
quired because the HHI index reading was above 1,000? 

Mr. Kovacic. Some of the relevant factors included the possibil- 
ity that, given the nature of rivalry among firms, whether there 
would be continued competition among them. Another factor is the 
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possibility that shipments from outside the area would exercise a 
constraining influence on the firms. 

Mr. OsE. These were precursor considerations, before the fact? 

Mr. Kovacic. That is correct. 

Mr. OsE. And after the fact, by virtue of the conditions you 
placed, you were able to remove the quantitative analysis below the 
1,000 threshold? 

Mr. Kovacic. We have in a number of instances permitted merg- 
ers that had a post-divestiture or post-remedy HHI above 1,000, or 
even above 1,800, so that our aim is not always to push the post- 
remedy HHI below a specific threshold, say below 1,800 or below 
1,000. It is to take account of the quality of competition in the mar- 
ket so that we are assured that the number of firms remaining and 
the quality of the firms will ensure a robust competitive inter- 
action, that there won’t be any reduction in the level of competition 
beyond that existed before the fact. 

Mr. OsE. At the end of the day, relative to PADD 1, you found 
the industry not to be overly concentrated? 

Mr. Kovacic. That is correct. With the solution. 

Mr. OSE. Market conditions were satisfactory? 

Mr. Kovacic. That is correct. With the solutions that we im- 
posed. 

Mr. OSE. My time has expired. I am going to recognize the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. And he and I may well have a little 
conversation here privately. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Same question on the East Coast. You did an investigation on 
the East Coast to determine whether or not the refining industry 
was concentrated to the detriment of the marketplace. 

What did you find there? 

Mr. Kovacic. When we examined transactions such as Exxon’s 
acquisition of Mobil several years ago, there the focus of attention 
was — we were convinced that the refining sector, as such, the refin- 
ing features of the transaction didn’t pose a problem on the East 
Coast. 

There, the concern to us was retailing and distribution. And, in 
that instance, the focus of the solution on the East Coast was a 
massive divestiture of retailing assets, terminating assets, but not 
refineries. 

Mr. OsE. So you found a way to sustain a competitive market- 
place with a qualitative adjustment to whatever assets were held 
after the fact by the parties to the transaction? 

Mr. Kovacic. That is correct. Principally by insisting upon retail- 
ing and distribution divestitures that placed selected retail stations 
and terminals in the hands of a company that would be a robust 
alternative to the merging parties. 

Mr. OsE. So it is the opinion of the FTC, as it relates to PADD 
1 and PADD 5, that it would be the littoral regions of the country 
on the East and the West Coasts, that the refining industry is not 
overly concentrated? 

Mr. Kovacic. I would say that, subject to solutions that we 
would impose in individual transactions, we have not permitted a 
merger to go forward without solutions that we felt brought things 
to a level that would ensure an adequate level of rivalry. 
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Mr. OsE. OK. The reason I ask that question is, I have the same 
series of questions as they relate to the ethanol industry. And if 
you recall, the Charles River Associates reports, according to the 
information that I have, for PADDs 1, 2 and 3, the HHI index aver- 
aged 586. 

On the West Coast for PADDs 4 and 5, the HHI index was 955. 
The U.S. total of the index was 532. Same index, according to the 
GAO, the U.S. ethanol industry’s rating under Herfindahl- 
Hirschman is 1,866, indicating a highly concentrated industry that 
needs careful scrutiny, according to the standards that are in the 
index itself. 

So I would ask you, how concentrated is the ethanol industry? 
Are these numbers accurate? 

Mr. Kovacic. I have seen the GAO study, and I have looked at 
their conclusions. I would be interested to know the data on which 
they built up the conclusions. 

But let’s assume that they have defined what we would call a 
sensible, relevant market. And let’s assume for purposes of discus- 
sion that it is an airtight analysis. Certainly, if we were thinking 
about future mergers, applying our standard of an HHI at or above 
1,800 is where we would begin asking very serious questions. 

Mr. OsE. So you would have a red flag waving in the air saying. 
Federal Trade Commission, look at this, by virtue of this number? 

Mr. Kovacic. We would say that once we have crept into that 
zone of concentration in looking at future transactions, these are 
the transactions where we would have the greatest concern, and we 
would be focusing very carefully on qualitative factors that would 
either reinforce the tentative conclusion that we would draw from 
the numbers or disprove them. 

Mr. OSE. All right. This particular 1,866 rating is for the U.S. in- 
dustry as a whole? 

Mr. Kovacic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OSE. In terms of a regional situation in California, how con- 
centrated — or for instance, in my friend’s State, Massachusetts, 
how concentrated is the ethanol industry? 

Mr. Kovacic. We don’t have a sense of that right now, Mr. 
Chairman, and I don’t recall that the GAO study tried to break 
things out on a regional level. But if we were to examine this sector 
in more detail, that would be precisely the type of question we 
would ask, which is, for refineries that consumed ethanol or were 
required to use ethanol, what supply sources could they draw from, 
how broad a geographic area? In short, who could supply them? 

So we would do that kind of analysis on a region-by-region basis. 

Mr. OsE. Who is the largest supplier of ethanol in the United 
States? 

Mr. Kovacic. ADM. 

Mr. OsE. ADM. Archer Daniels Midland? 

Mr. Kovacic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsE. Has ADM ever been fined or prosecuted for conspiring 
with competitors to fix prices? 

Mr. Kovacic. The Department of Justice prosecuted ADM in the 
mid-1990’s for fixing prices involving the food additive sector, food 
additives used 

Mr. OSE. Lysine? 
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Mr. Kovacic. Lysine for the production of animal feed and, in 
some instances, for human food supplements as well. 

Mr. OsE. Now, the FTC, as you said, has done several investiga- 
tions of collusion or price gouging in the refining industry, separate 
and apart from the investigation in the food industry. 

Does the FTC take into consideration how concentrated the in- 
dustry is in terms of conducting those investigations? 

Mr. Kovacic. It is an important variable for us. The reason for 
that is that the basic economic literature suggests that putting all 
other factors aside, it is relatively easier for firms to reach agree- 
ment, consensus among them, on a course of action the smaller the 
number of industry participants. 

Mr. OSE. In terms of conducting these investigations, what sort 
of behavior do you look for? 

Mr. Kovacic. We look first of all for a similarity in behavior. 

But we also look for a similarity in behavior when we are focus- 
ing on collusion, the similarity of behavior that could only be ex- 
plained if all of the industry participants agreed to take a given 
course of action; that is, a similarity of behavior by course of action 
that might be commercial suicide for one firm acting alone, but 
might make a great deal of sense if everyone joined in the conduct 
in question. 

Mr. OSE. OK. Thank you for that. 

My time is way overdue. I didn’t see Mr. Shays over there, I was 
so focused on you. I am going to recognize the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Shays. The one thing I don’t want to do is blame someone 
for the price increases. I do believe it is an issue of supply and de- 
mand. I believe it is an issue of cost of crude, but obviously refining 
capacity and so on. 

But I was interested to hear our panel — each of you, explain to 
me why the price seems to jump so quickly, but then when there 
is a significant drop in crude and so on, the prices seem to go down 
more slowly. 

Why does the spike always seem to be quite significant and sud- 
den, and then the reduction takes so long? 

Ms. Hutzler. In actuality, we believe that on the retail price 
side the asymmetry you are talking about may actually be more of 
a consumer perception than reality. 

We have done a study called “Price Changes in the Gasoline 
Market” that tries to track the wholesale costs versus the retail 
prices, and, in fact, they do track fairly close. The issue is that 
there is a lag from the time that the wholesale price reaches the 
retail price. And that lag gives this asymmetry that the public per- 
ceives. 

Mr. Shays. Let me ask you, Ms. Bailey, do you have anything to 
add to that? 

Ms. Bailey. Aside from what Mary has said, aside from taxes, 
the other factors that contribute to the differences in prices at dif- 
ferent times obviously are proximity of supply, as to the areas fur- 
ther from the Gulf Coast, as I was discussing earlier, any kind of 
supply disruption, any unplanned refinery outages, that kind of 
thing. 

Competition in the local market, the local area where the 
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Mr. Shays. The question, though, was, why does price seem to 
jump so quickly and then gradually decline? And the response was 
basically that it seems to track the price of crude oil. And so what 
you are saying is, the crude oil goes up quickly and then seems to 
fall more gradually? 

Ms. Bailey. The price of crude oil is a huge component of gaso- 
line prices. But in addition to that, the other issues of State taxes 
and other issues as they relate to refineries and other components 
of what goes into the gasoline prices, operating costs and all of 
those were the issues that I was raising. 

But crude oil price obviously — any change in that affects the 
price of the gasoline possibly, as well. 

Mr. Shays. Do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Kovacic. Congressman, if I can offer a coming attraction, 
one of the focal points of our conference on May 8th and May 9th 
at the FTC will be precisely this issue. We have asked several aca- 
demics to examine whether the perception that you mentioned is 
borne out by actual practice. 

Mr. Shays. When is that going to be? 

Mr. Kovacic. May 8th and May 9th at our headquarters in 
Washington. 

We are going to be looking at gasoline prices, and several of the 
papers we have asked to be presented will examine precisely this 
question. I am not certain what the researchers will find. I have 
the impression that some of them are perhaps going to take issue 
with whether the perception is borne out by actual practice. 

But, within a few weeks, we hope to have a fuller perspective 
about precisely that question from some who have studied actual 
patterns and detail. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Last year we wrote a letter requesting that the Department of 
Energy review the accusations of price manipulations. What was 
the outcome of that? Is that something that you are familiar with? 

Ms. Bailey. Well, now, I am not sure when you requested that. 
I was in the Midwest myself last year. I joined the administration 
in August of last year, and I am not sure if that was during the 
time of your request for the report. 

Mr. Shays. How much of the price increase is — again, using Mr. 
Ose’s statement, the unstable crude oil supply and tighter refinery 
capacity, and also the challenge of meeting the array of different 
requirements? If you broke up the cost component increase, how 
much is due to each part of that? Crude oil price, tighter capacity 
in the Northeast, tight capacity in the United States, but in the 
Northeast, and the various Clean Air requirements. 

When you break down that cost, how does it break down? 

Ms. Hutzler. I have it decomposed slightly differently. 

In terms of the price of gasoline, 40 percent is generally from the 
crude oil price. About 35 percent is from taxes. 

Mr. Shays. When you say taxes? 

Ms. Hutzler. Yes, Federal, State, local taxes, all of them. 

About 6 percent is from distribution and marketing. About 19 
percent is from refinery costs. And that also includes the environ- 
mental portion. 

Mr. Shays. OK. Thank you. 
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I am happy — my time has run out. Sorry. 

Mr. OsE. We thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Kovacic, let me go hack a minute. You told me the largest 
supplier of ethanol in the United States is ADM? 

Mr. Kovacic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsE. Do you have any feel for what percentage of the overall 
market they possess? 

Mr. Kovacic. I would he glad to check on this, But I believe it 
is 40 percent plus. 

Mr. OsE. OK. 

Now, I just asked you, in terms of conducting these investiga- 
tions into collusion or price gouging, what sort of behavior does the 
FTC look for; and you responded. 

What kind of evidence or documents does the FTC look for in try- 
ing to determine if an industry is colluding? 

Mr. Kovacic. Two types of evidence: one would consist of com- 
pany records that on their own face actually bear out the fact of 
coordination or discussions with competitors. 

If we don’t have that kind of evidence, we then tend to look at 
what we can observe from outside of the company. And most inter- 
esting to us is a pattern in parallel behavior that can be explained 
only if, or principally if, there is an agreement where it would be 
irrational for the firms to act in a given way unless they were abso- 
lutely confident that their rivals were going to do the same. This 
involves looking at pricing patterns. We look at input costs. 

For example, if a firm’s input costs dropped dramatically, but all 
of the firms in the sector decided to increase prices, that could be 
provocative. 

Mr. OSE. The clerk is going to hand you a binder containing some 
documents. The first is document No. 1, titled the “Western Etha- 
nol Memo on BP Bids,” which I presume means British Petroleum. 
This document is a memo written by a Mr. Vind from Western Eth- 
anol, which is a California-based ethanol distributor for LAICA, 
which is a Costa Rican ethanol supplier that imports ethanol tariff 
free under the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 

The subject of the memo is an auction to sell ethanol to BP in 
Seattle. I would like to direct your attention to the first paragraph 
on the second page, to the highlighted section, where it says, “We 
are prepared to stop bidding should the price drop below $1.38 per 
gallon.” 

In an industry as concentrated as the ethanol industry, would 
such a memo raise concerns for the FTC? 

Mr. Kovacic. Mr. Chairman, if you can give me just a bit of con- 
text. This is a memo internal to the company that — is the recipient 
another executive within the company? 

Mr. OsE. LAICA is a competitor to Western Ethanol. And Mr. 
Vind works for Western Ethanol. And Mr. Wolf works for LAICA. 

Mr. Kovacic. So it is a memorandum from one rival to another 
rival? 

Mr. OsE. From Doug Vind with Western Ethanol to Herbert Wolf 
with LAICA, saying, we are going to stop bidding — which is on the 
sale to BP — if the price drops below $1.38. 

Is that the kind of behavior that the FTC looks for in determin- 
ing whether or not collusion or gouging is going on? 
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Mr. Kovacic. If you will accept the general caveat that one al- 
ways would like to see the fuller context. Ordinarily, when one sees 
one competitor telling another competitor, “this is our bidding 
strategy; this is how we will bid,” that is a very provocative docu- 
ment. 

Mr. OSE. Does this qualify as a provocative document? 

Mr. Kovacic. If you will allow me the partial caveat that to 
study it in more detail and to know more about the context would 
be helpful. 

Were I simply reading this in the abstract and I saw one rival 
tell another rival, this is my bidding strategy, and this is how I will 
bid, I would want to have a very good reason for why that was 
said. 

Mr. OsE. Well, you can see why I am so interested. On the floor 
of the other body, we are debating a proposal by the majority lead- 
er of the Senate to, frankly, legislatively embed a monopoly, and 
we have got competitors who frankly are communicating with each 
other. 

And my question of you is, is this a provocative enough state- 
ment or document to merit an investigation? And you are telling 
me maybe? 

Mr. Kovacic. I would put it at a higher level than maybe. 

I would say this is almost invariably the kind of statement that 
would invite further inquiry. 

Mr. OSE. How many such documents do you need? 

Mr. Kovacic. Quite often it is a single document that sets things 
in motion. 

Mr. OSE. Allison, give him the second document. 

Document No. 2 on the screen is a memo written by Mr. Vind 
from Regent International which is the parent company of Western 
Ethanol, to a Mr. Bok at ADM. ADM, in this reference, is Archer 
Daniels Midland, regarding a bid for ethanol out of France. 

The “Man” referred to in the memo is apparently ED&F Man Al- 
cohols, which is an ethanol supplier based in London. If you could 
look at the second paragraph, the second sentence, which reads, “In 
order to avoid a ’showdown’ or bidding contest, I agree to this re- 
quest. Therefore, Man will be bidding on the 75,000 hi out of 
France at a price of 5.02” — I presume that is French francs; it may 
be European currency units — “I would suggest that ADM underbid 
at a price of 4.85. This will serve as a safety net in the event that 
Man’s bid is rejected” — and it says, “is rejected for any reason.” 

Given the concentration in the ethanol industry, would such a 
memo, indicating apparent cooperation among three ethanol suppli- 
ers, be of concern to the FTC? 

Mr. Kovacic. Yes. 

Mr. OSE. Give him the third document. I am not running out of 
documents, by the way. 

Document No. 3 is a second memo from Vind to Bok regarding 
another purchase of alcohol from the European Union, “This will 
confirm that ADM will be bidding 5.90 ecu” — European currency 
units — “on Spanish tender, and somewhat less, (say 5.75) on Italian 
tender. 

“I assume you have discussed with Man, and that all is OK.” 
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Would such a history of cooperation among companies in a con- 
centrated industry concern the FTC? 

Mr. Kovacic. Yes. 

Mr. OsE. Would a pattern of such cooperation going back several 
years concern the FTC? 

Mr. Kovacic. Yes. 

Mr. OSE. Would you like the documents one by one or would you 
like them in toto? 

Mr. Kovacic. Any order you like, sir. 

Mr. OSE. Allison, give him the binder. We are going to submit 
these to you for your consideration. We would be happy to go 
through them one by one with you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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List of Players 





1. Archer Daniels Midland 
(ADM) 

Decatur, Illinois 

Ed Harjehausen 

2. ADM Ingredients 

Kent, England 

Dirk Bok 

3. CBI Producers Group 

Various 

G^ohol/Jamaica Ethanol 
(JEPCO)/LAICAyMan/PetrojainAVPI 

4. ED & F Man Alcohols 

London, England 

Jeff Tuite 

5. European Union (DG VI) 

Brussels, Belgium 

Rudy Van der Stappen, Russell Mildon 
and Alexander Tilgenkamp 

6. Gasohol 

El Salvador 

Gerry Balzaretti Kriete 

7. lOP Associates 

Gainesville, VA 

George Fitch 

8. LAICA/Hogan & Co. 

Costa Rica 

Herbert Wolf/Tony Hogan 

9. Petrojam 

Jamaica 

Byron Shirley 

10. Regent International/ 

Westem Ethanol Co. 

(WECy 

Western Petroleum 

Importers (WPI) 

Brea, California/ 

El Salvador 

Dick Vind 

Doug Vind 
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Western Ethanol 
Company LLC 


Memo 

To: Herbert Wolf 

QsJ 

From: Doug Vind '3^ 

Data September 29. 2000 
Pages: 2 + 3 

Ra Sales Opportunity - REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION / RESPONSE 


Further to our telephone conversation of today, I am writing to inform you of the 
details of a sales opportunity for LAICA's anhydrous alcohol. In order to participate 
in this opportunity, I must hear back from you by no later than close of business 
on Tuesday October 2"^. 

British Petroleum (“BP”) has scheduled an on-line reverse auction to be conducted 
via the internet next week. They are requesting pre-qualified ethanol suppliers to bid 
on supplying product into the Ohio and Washington State markets b^inning 
November 2000 and running through January 2001. We are interested in bidding to 
supply a portion of the volume requested into Washington State. This Lot is broken 
into partial supply percentages of 10,25.50 and 100%. The total volume requested 
for Washington State is 9,600.000 gallons over the 3 month period. 

I am specific a lly recomtTrendinq that LAICA consider committina to thi.»; rpvaroo 
auction the 38,000 HL it has scheduled to receive from Europe . I believe this 
feedstock will arrive Costa Rica sometime during the month of November and be 
available for delivery into the US in December. 

The delivery of denatured ethanol to BP into Washington State can only be made by 
either Railcar or Barge. Direct deliveries of undenalured ethanol cannot be 
accepted. For this reason, WEC is prepared to source railcars of domestic ethanol 
in order to supplement the volume coming from LAICA. This would allow us to bid on 
up to 25% of the requested volume, fora total of 2,400,000 gallons. We are also in 
discussion with Man with regard to their participation for a small piece of this 
business. 


ISlx 
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I e)?)ect that jhe winning bid for th e 25% volume wll be someMgreJn 
fl^’sWTmylTl'ffir^'^'pre^redto stop bidding should the price drop below 
$1.38 per gallon. As I mentioned above, the deliveiy mode into WashingtonStSe 
"allows for only barge or railcar, in view of this, it will be necessary to first discharge 
and denature the imported ethanol. We then vail schedule a barge to transport the 
denatured ethanol to BP’s femiinal in Seattle. I am in the process of verifying the 
barging, terminaling and denaturing costs but I have been given a range of $.03 - 
$.04 per gallon. I should have this information on Monday. 

I believe that the BP “Request for Quotation’ presents a very gc^ sates opportunity 
for LAICA's anhydrous alcohol. However, in order to participate in the on-line 
auction, WEC needs to receive LAICA’s commitment to supply the 38,000 HL. We 
must obtain LAICA’s commitment to this program by no later than close of 
business next Tuesday. 

For your guidance, I have enclosed a lisfing of the Lots to be included in the 
Reverse Auction. As you will notice, we will be required to participate in a ’Qualifying 
Round” of bidding on Wednesday September 3'“. This will enable us to move on to 
the competitive bidding event scheduled fisr Friday September 5*’. 

I greatly appreciate your presenting this proposal to your Board of Directors on 
Monday. I vwll be in my office and be prepared to answer any further questions 
regarding this matter. 


Best regards, 



Dougla^nd 


9 Page 2 


ISl 
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Regent International 


<;entVlaFax 


November 20, 1995 


TO: Dick Bok 

ADM lagrsHcats 

FROM: Dick "V^d 



FinaJiy recoil a pbone call fiom Tuite at 3:30 PM PDT USA. Jeff stated he had at last bees suc«»ssfiil 
in »aiiHr>g to the Kriete’s and they have agreed to qjUt the tender widi us. 

Jeffs only reservation was that Kriete insisted that Man be the purchaser of the tender. In order to avoid a 
*‘show down” or bidding contest I agreed to this request 

Therefore. Man will be bidding on the 75,000 hi out of France at a price of 5.02. I would suggest that 
ADM underbid at a price of 4.85. This will serve as a safety net in the event Man’s bid is rejected for an) 
rrason. As a reminder, bids are due in this Thursday, Novem ber 23. 

With regards to the sharing, I made it explicitly clear to Jeff that we (ADM & Western) would be 
purchasing the product FOB Port-la-Nouvelle firom Man oa a totally transparent basis. We would then 
assume responsibility for our own shipping which presumably we would be able to coordinate jointly in the 
fiiture. 

I would suggest 3 ^u contact Tuite tomorrow at your convenience to confirm and request a signed 
agreement between both parties in order to assure compliance with this accord. 


Best regards. 



910 £. BIRCH STREET • PO. BOX 1400 • BREA. CALIFORNIA 82622 • ^734) 990-3333 
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Date: June 17, 1996 
To; DickBok via fax 
From; Dick Vind 

Subject: EU Wine Alcohol Tender-- Due date; June 24 


This will confirm th^ADMyill be bidding 5.9 ecu on Spanish tender (194-96) and 
somewhat less, (say O. /S)”™ Italian tender (195-96). 

I assume you have discussed with Man, and that all is OK. Please call if this is not 
the case. 

Hope all is well. 

Best regards, 

Dick 


cc: Doug Vind 
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MEGOT INTEENATIONAI 



MEHORANDUH 


Sent Via Fax 

217/424-5978 March IS, 1992 


TO: 

Ed Harjehausen 

Archer Daniels Midland Co. 

FROM: 

Doug Vind 


Per our previous discussion, I have prepared a price and cost comparison 
demonstrating the sensitivity of the proposed bid price options and the 
resulting '’out turned'* finished ethanol costs FOB Acajulta, El Salvador. 




FOB 

COST CALCULATION 


Bid Price CECUs) 

Par Hectoliter 


4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

Bid Price 
($ per gallon) 


.2336 

.2392 

.2448 

Fobbing 


.1700 

.1700 

.1700 

Ocean Freight (in) 


.1350 

.1350 

.1350 

Inland Truck Freight 

Cin) 

.0147 

.0147 

.0147 

Rav Material Cost 


.5533 

.5589 

.5645 

Processing Costs 


.3800 

-.3325 

.3850 

FOB Value Plant 


.9333 

.9414 

.9495. 

Inland Truck Freight 

(out) 

.0147 

.0147 

.014? 

FOB Cost Port (Acajulta) 

.9480 

.9561 

.9642 


2910 
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Page 2 

Price & Cost Comparison 
March 18, 1992 


VALUE ADDED OtLCULATION 


Direct Costs 

.3450 

.3475 

.3500 

Divided By FOB Val. 

Plant .9333 

.9414 

.9495 

Value Added 

36.9% 

36.9% 

36.9% 


Ed, as the previous example illustrates, a .1 ECU per hectoliter change in our 
bid price results in approximately a $.008 per gallon change in total FOB out 
turned value. For purposes of this analysis, I have targeted a value added 
percentage of 36.9%. This percentage should be adjusted to reflect our mutual 
comfort level in order not to jeopardise duty free qualifications. As one 
further observation, please note the difference between “processing costs" and 
"direct costs". This difference results from customs guidelines limiting only 
certain types of costs as "direct" and applicable to the Value Added 
calculation. 

Recommendation ; In reviewing the three lots being offered by the EC for this 
tender, I suggest^we bid "competitively^on lot number 77 and submit lower 
priced bids on lots and 76 as ^back up" bids in the event other potential 
“ purchasers Tail in their attempt to secure these two lots. 

I recommend our bid price on lot nxanbar 77 should be 4.15 ECUs per hectoliter. 

I recommend our bid price on lots number 75 and 76 should be 4.10 ECUs per 
hectoliter each. 

As you are aware, our bids must be formally submitted by Friday, March 20, 1992. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to communicate this pricing information to your 
office in London by our close of business on Thursday. 

Please give me a call with your recommendations after you have reviewed this 
memo. 

Regards, 


291.1 
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PmOJAM UMITED 

MAffCUS GARVCy AMVS. FA BOX W. MMAICA 

£r„W» >••»«>(««• 3}it.T*i: <S0n’»2>Mt<*l/»2)>*74O.»yi33'«<14'll.Fiuiii (809)92»-;$M 


my 8 . im 


iOP As«oeiatffs iric, 

418 oeBoran orfvo 
Gafnaviiie, VirsinJa 22Q8S 
U.S.A. 


ATTN: Mr. QgQfga Pitch 
Dear sfrs: 


RS: 


Ap rM 30 Meeting In Mtaitil betwgoff Haprasentat rvea of aeaant 
' '"irit^rlWtfttbhaT anq i*otr6JaTrX"}'jn"rtW ' ' ' 


i triad gattlng you Dhona to discuss your May 2 Jattar vvhieh 
ecntalnad mafetars discussed at tha su&ject meetiRjiv Por ouroo*** 
of clarification, wo wlsfj to state tns conclusions tnet Pstrojam 
understood fron tha discussions? 

Those were? 

+• The meoting was worthwhile and conetructfve and ostao- 
ilahad a basts for a reiationsnio &asod on cooperetton. 
trust and rasDset. 

♦ The procosal to for*n a ceunen or forfnai assoetatloo. of 
CBI ethanol oroducere was reieeted on the baaie that suen 
an association would not be appropriate at this t)<ri8. 

* Aareement was reached with r<oard to oooaeratian an ^ 
mattars'^reTaied to the SC tenders and oiddina, 

•«> Each C8( oroducar -would continue to maintain tts in* 

dividual contact with the Comission. 

* -More Information was needed rs the status of Troplcana, 
the QATT necotiatlons, the aueged 4.8 mil i ton ML cf 
alcohol that may be sveHeoie in Surpoe, the amount o' 
alcohol available to the fiC for tendering for 1883 ana 
1994 and the 388 value added orltaria raoutrad on aiconoi 
Imports into the u.S.A. 

♦ We will continue to snere information and cooperate on 
areas of mutual intereet on an informa; caais. 


DiagCTOSS; CoSi Camptsll, N«i ^iCam IQdnWG). Fenon^o dchnllo. ILI. f nit<» r^f, Ststtt, 

Pt VVB«« faw/we, Wrt. AAitw Hwbfcarf, Co4fny htkjn*. D^trl^k illiiu 


OCT 

V* 


Ib^ 




gess tts 80 S*< 3 i 


ai.1 avcoaud t;;«i ss-ge-s 
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A« eisoussad. It was position tnat Joint reore* 
sentationa or joint scfflmuniqu«a should &• avoidad, axceot .n 
spaclflo areas of mutual fntorest vfhara tftare was tn© oapIlCiC 
agreement of each of the C9i producers. 

We would su98«dfc also that an^ correspcndance Petwesn oursoives 
Do limited to the CSi producers to avoid the poasioiiity or 
misunderstandings or misinterpretations oy others. 

Petrojam is In the process of saalcing further infonration of some 
of the areas identified during our mseting and wa iOOK forward to 
Sharing this with you as we move toward talcing a position on 
them. In this regard, we looK forward to receiving data on tne 
35% value added criteria that OfcK Vina promised to provide. 

it was Indeed a pleasuraoie occsesidn meeting with doth you and 
oicw vind and we looK forward to a mutually eeneficiM reiation- 
ahip in the future, 

roura very truly, 

PST80JAM LIMITED 


acstmp 
copy to: 


Mr. 

Mr. 



A. Hagan - Hogan & Co. 
H. yind - Hagent Intl. 


P 


age -il- 


251 


C0 * 


6593 zzfs Bee-di 


axT nvroaxau ct^e 


se-so-3o 
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E D & F MAN ALCOHOLS 


FAX TRANSMISSION FORM 


To 

Bag^it Intenaticnal Brea 

Fax No. 

Attn- 

Mr Dick vind 

0101714990041S 

From 

Jeffrey luite 

Date 

13th 1393 

ttfy r 


No. of pages to follow : - 


EL SaLiraidor 


On Tuesday evening I talked to tiae inlets and here is vrfiat was 
said. 



equally ty VUid ard Hogan. Ideally it would be swap deal with tbSt^ 

rgOJminq tne ettanol iWxt tlae around. In return It was expoctea 
that they did not iitterferB with these tenders. 


The Kriete response was that they v>ere still very nervous about 
being cxitroanouve re d ani that we wauM hloc3c any alcsahol for than 
frora -tise next round of June/July tenders. I said ■that 'this was 
not the case and that if th^ could persuade the Ccnttdssicn to 
call five lots reset time we would support them. 


2n sunaary Kriete is | » r ep a r ed to stay away fran these tenders 
if Pfen can guarantee that they will get 1.4 million gallons 
fma these tenders on a straii^ sale basis, i said that 1 rcdllicti 
gallcais was rare realistic. Tory Hogan is prepared to iia>:e 
a strai^t sale and feels that this ccraaits hTin less to Krite 
ard there is the point that Kriet may not get any alcohol to 
return for one reason or another. recxgn e ndaticn to you is 
to make atvailable a srtxaight 500,000 gallcre sale (preferrably 
750,000 without strings and I feel -this will mend things. 


Svgte Quay Lover Thuna Straci ECCft. €DU 

Tri 071-2i5 3000 Telcjr 8SM3 J emw c F« OTl-338 C623 
fatirtiKj a Eaciiad f>a fSIBir 
A mfer W U» E D A F Um Cr«^ 

‘nnHOTTv" 


PLio m Tio rvi PS-81 
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can I teva your agreaent to do this. I atear^ tave teny'i 

mTs F Bond ri* for this 


I talked to Gearge Fltdi in Brrussels today vtK> is suffering tts 
visual frustraticn cm gets in Brussels. He had little to add 
to your fax of yesterday. 


I will call you latter idieai I hone. 


Best Kegards 



5447 
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E D & F MAN ALO 






To 

lOP Associates ' 

Fax Ko 

Att 

Hr George Fitdl 

FTcm 

Jeffrey TUite 

Data 

2lst E^bruary '94 

casv ‘ 

CSI Grot^J 

No. of pages to follow : -f 


Gocxi Day 


Very asany thanks for your fax today. 

A couple of ccarrvsnts without to mjch thought. 

Firstly it nay suit us to take all the alcohol at one go. It 
sears that we can find enoLs^ storage either in the Caribbean 
or Europe to retch the task. I would surest that it nay be 
possible at a European oil tenninal to have the alcxhol 
technically exported frcsa the EC for GftIT purposes and held in 
in a custoirs free zone but I can che^ on this. i knew 
that Byron has id^rtlfied sere stcarage in the Carittean and we 

at the F^hp«™s but the price was extortionate, naturally it 
would be better to try to negotiate the liftings between now and 
jvay "95 fresn a cost point of veiw but we could wake a gesture and 
remove a goed chunk straight away becatise we all probably wartt to 
up for supplies for the rest of "94 ar^way. We nust also bear 
in wind that we must push for the nesnial sales in addition to the 
3.5!Q. All in all we could have to ship 6w HI in one year and that's 
why I'm cc*Tvinced that Isra&l will get bn at least. 

I^garding the point on buying as a Groi 5 » hew do we operate the 
mechanics of this ? CO we set up 'CBI Gevap Eircpe Limited' 
tAsicb asaites a bid. is equally owned by all the players and has 
subcontracts with each of the players to si^^ply alcohol ? Hew 
would such a conpany be funded ? Who wuld place the bonds, we are 
talking DSD 9Sm I Ihe cost and febbing cones to another USD 35m. 
Ilien there's financing ! Ihis is only the 3.5 reroanber. I think 
our cesrpany would consider funding the operatic^ if invited but 
of course on canmercial terms. My cpinion is that to have one 
ccnpaiy to bid would be to tran^iarerrt: for the SC and would 


Sugar Quay Lower Thamea Straet (.ondoA E£3R 6DU 
Tel 071-385 111-* Telex 885431 edpkaxc Fax 071-857 CF774 
n t>><W X. 2M7K1 
AKS^.r«K E naFMenCn? 

A (MuMceSD AF XaheuLd 


3419 
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give thesi a problea so we la^ h^ve to go back to a ccxiple 

of ^ bi^^Ticr ^ way. Cer^^nly we 



Certainly I thirik it's vital to tie tte rfi=>al so that we do not 
attract more Caribbean players ijito -O^ business at th© last 
monent. 


In terms of price the nr have to understairi that the costs of this 
cpenraticn will be greater than our romial costs and this will 
infract on the price. On the other hard we ackolwedge that th^ will 
give us security of sL^ply. Fortunatly, or unfca±unatly# d^3^xiing 
on yot^ veiw, we are in the pits of the VS naiket at the nanent and 
this is probably a good time to negotiate the price based cn the 
curx^it market and the idea of a fcoula wcjuld be difficult for us 
to work if the ECJ want lifting within say twelve months. 

I'll afraid these are not constructive thco^ts, just first thoi^ts 
alorig cbvicus lines and I will be bade with more i 

Incidently, it would be better to have the meeting with Caranission 
in ths mid^e of the week ie 3cd March. Ibis gives us more tine to 
ttat^l, get or^nised and meet prior to the EU. 



3420 
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Regent Internatioml 


Sent Via Fax 


April 6, 1994 


MEHORANDPH 


TO: DICK BOK 

FROM: RICHARD Vim 

SUBJECT: CBI TENDERS 


£££L.. 


I appreciate your quick response. Given tlie politics in the EU. 
I agree we should prepare “bids as usual v. -t-jn 

As mentioned in our conversation this AM, I will have price 
information for you on or before April 14. 

My travel plans now are to go to Europe the week of April 18. 
Meetings in Brussels probably 19/20. 

I will not know my exact travel plans until probably April 12 so 
I will communicate my itinerary along with pricing information 
prior to April 14 to your office. 


Best regards, 



sm r:. 3]Hc;i stp.s-t « 


PO. 30X liDO * 3REA. CALIFORNIA 92622 * f7!4J 990.3335 • FAX'. 'JUf 9S0-Q;18 


3397 
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Monday, July 13. 1998 




Western Petroleum 
Importers Inc. 



To: JeffTuite from; DougVind 

fnx: 44-1-71-285-3655 Pages: 1 


I had hoped to hear from you today regarding the situation that has developed in the 
Northwest. You can imagine my surprise and disappointment today to team that the 
“dear I have been discussing with you for the past several weeks involving the 
shipment out of Costa Rica and El Salvador had already been concluded last week. 
You can also imagine my embarrassment with my customer when I called them 
today to firm up the transaction only to learn that they had been offered product 
which I had been previously told was not available. 

My current frustration with the recent sequence of events is matched only by the 
humiliation of relying on what was indicated as timely and accurate information, 
representing that information as fact, and having my credibility at risk when the 
"facts” changed. 

As you are aware, I have been actively working with your office in seeking a vessel 
to accommodate the delivery of both parcels. Because the sale was to involve a 
direct contract between Man and the customer, I revealed the targeted value for the 
product to you for your concurrence, which you provided . Late last week I attempted 
to reach you several times to discuss this matter but did not receive the benefit of a 
return call. As it turns out, you had already concluded this transaction but elected 
not to inform me. A simple call would have saved me from looking foolish today. 

At this point I need to reconfirm your commitment to providing the 900,000 gallons 
out of El Salvador in a joint shipment sometime on or after mid August. As I have 
already actively represented this volume as available for delivery, I would prefer to 
avoid a repeat of today's confusion in the event you have made other unilateral 
arrangements. 

Additionally, I wish to discuss this entire situation with you in greater detail in order 
to try and understand exactly how things got off track. Please call me at your 
soonest opportunity. 


4795 
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Date: November 13, 1995 
To: George Fitch 
From: DickVind 
Subject: DGVI “Doublespeak" 


Please review the enclosed articles fi-om a recent (October 20. 1995] issue of Agra Europe Maga 2 ine. 

This article seems to completely refute Alex's comments made to us at our meeting of last week. Although 
dse lead paragraph is not easily readable because the fax machine “ate’ it, what it says is that The 
Commission is increasing the amount ofcompulsorydistillation for this coming year [1995-96] vereus last 
year [1 994-95J by 1 3 7,000 HL. Ahhou^ small, it ncmetheless is a definite increase, and shows that the 
total amount of alcohol to be drilled via compukory distillation for the foree primary countries of Italy, 
Spain and France for this coming year will be a total of 5,400,000 HL. 

It mua be further noted diat this year's total wine production for these three countries is estirmted to be 
131,900.000 HL versus last year's 130,927.000 HL. With compulsory distillation being 4% of the total, if 
yHi take the total EU wine produaion of 155,400,000, this means that a total of 6,216, 000 HL will be 
available for EUstocks this coming year. 

It is apparent that there will continue to be significant overproduction m the EU for years to come, in that 
the Comroissicn’s efforts to reduce producticm have failed. 

On a related matter, I have reviewed your memo to the CBI group. Your suggestion on qjening up future 
taiders to avoid the GATT limits are troubling unless we couple it with some type of end-use restnctio n. 

This is because, as you can also see from the second article, notwithstanding what Tuite said at the 
meeting, it appears that the Brazilians will be back into the market in a big way next year. Unless we place 
so me type of restriction on end-use, they’ll easily outbid us for the entire EU output . 

What happened to our end-use language we discussed with Olsen last year? 

I would appreciate your investigating these matters as soon as possible and giving me the b«tefit of your 
thtHights. Also, I want to report the results of my meeting with the SENPA folks. 



S ■ Sh 


3741 
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A0M INTERNATIONAL LTD 

SOBSCU^f OF MCKER OANELS tUXANO GtetKY 


EXECyTlVEOFFCES 


T t 


I. * r A I 


rOf iftr. Bitk VUM FSOK; 5. Allea Aaiteia 

Eege&t Zatenuttlonal 


DAtx: Z8th KoTcaber 1991 Til MOt 0101 714 990 0413 


Xhux Sick. 

ArrAageaeau tax dinner *t 9.30 i>.«. «c CarrceluB. 43 BxocOc 
Street luTe been caafixaed ioc Tnceuj 3r4 Seca^cr* I Iw-ra 
Imited Sirk Bok to join Hr ^eeate and lu for cbe e<^lag. 

Silk «nd ayaelf vilZ Beat you at th* DoteliaACer M 8.00 for coetculls 
and a dlaeaasloo resardiag Csc athosol atratagy me tke rRotauraae 
is near tha Hotel. 

I look fervaril eo our bmcIbs and oerklsg ag^la vlcb you on clLla 
autoal e^portoaity. 

Aaafe zagardUii 


6. ALTJW Asmuus 



CHORCNUMOmUY 

SRrw 

KENTQUIOL 
m;44-S22* 41133 
Five 4*2e< sr5» 


3060 
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Rege:^t Intesnational 





MEH0RAN3UH 


Sent Via Fax 

217/424-5978 March 18, 1992 


TO: 

Ed Harjehausen 

Archer Daniels Midland Co. 

FROM: 

Doug Vind 


Per our previous discussion, I have prepared a price and cost comparison 
demonstrating the sensitivity of the proposed bid price options and the 
resulting ”out turned" finished ethanol costs FOB Acajulta, El Salvador. 




FOB COST 

CALCULATION 


Bid Price (ECUs) 

Per Hectoliter 


4,2 

4,3 

4.4 

Bid Price 
($ per gallon) 


.2336 

.2392 

.2448 

Fobbing 


.1700 

.1700 

.1700 

Ocean Freight (in) 


.1350 

.1350 

.1350 

Inland Truck Freight 

(in) 

.0147 

.0147 

.0147 

Raw Material Cost 


.5533 

.5589 

.5645 

Processing Costs 


.3800 

.3825 

.3850 

FOB Value Plant 


.9333 

.9414 

.9495. 

Inland Truck Freight 

(out) 

.0147 

.0147 

.0147 

FOB Cost Port (Acajulta) 

.9480 

-9561 

-9642 



.’A 


■ :7U' ?5( 
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VALUE ADDED CALCULATION 


Direct Costs .3450 .3475 
Divided By FOB Val. Plant .9333 .9414 
Value Added 36.9% 36.9% 


.3500 

.9495 

36.9% 


Ed, as the previous example illustrates, a .1 ECU per hectoliter change in our 
bid price results in approximately a $.008 per gallon change in total FOB out 
turned value. For purposes of this analysis, I have targeted a value added 
percentage of 36.9%. This percentage should be adjusted to reflect our mutual 
comfort level in order not to jeopardize duty free qualifications. As one 
further observation, please note the difference between "processing costs" and 
"direct costs". This difference results from customs guidelines limiting only 
certain types of costs as "direct" and applicable to the Value Added 
calculation. 

Recommendat ion ; In reviewing the three lots being offered by the EC for this 
tender, I suggest we bid "competitively" on lot number 77 and submit lower 
priced bids on lots 75 and 76 as "back up" bids in the event other potential 
purchasers fail in their attempt to secure these two lots. 

I raccmmend our bid price on lot number 77 should be 4.15 ECUs per hectoliter. 

I recommend our bid price on lots number 75 and 76 should be 4.10 ECUs per 
hectoliter each. 

As you are aware, our bids must be formally submitted by Friday, March 20, 1992. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to communicate this pricing information to your 
office in London by our close of business on Thursday. 

Please give me a call with your recommendations after you have reviewed this 
memo. 

Regards, 


291,1 
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S7/SA 'Si ifiSi tHi i «« IMS “?* 


MMMALCCOLSs. 


am £ucxxs^.A. 
fer&mc LcKiise 534 
a %o3o nBSJoaam 
BEusma. 


,0051 


£se97£ 

F£Z 


32 2 S40 07 20 

33 2 €40 04 73 
2223S MHBXLC B 


: k 


S5KKS5IS S 

Tax OG? 3r’ 
•TO 

AffilETTlQir 


H* OP PACES 


aprll 7, 1992 . 
2S38 PX cl E0637 


ASK Com Procasslcg, BftCAtrur 
Hr irdvard A« fiarjchausen 
BilIiippA K^Aisja 

E.C. tfintt alcahol for tEB CaribbBans’ 


STft TBCftT to our fat* of April 2. 

Hat3f«vltSi dnoloced yoo vill find a draft of l>6tter e£ Xntont 
cesflxauzig the geacr&l ej^reeBeot putllnod during otr tteertlng 
isL Chisago* j 

As ycu vUi naagjve, vci ar« ccins«ll*d to iritroduco in the 
t«xt a subject regardim the authorisation to . be obcaiatti 
frctt. tha E.C. to ship tw TBateWnl to the Ccuribbsans, vhlch. 
requires • a fomal XMdljfioation to the oox^Itions of the 
texvScr intpofling tba tsa in the 2.c. onl 7 , as aotor fuel, 
for good ocdar’s sake/! va have also mantlonad x crahjact 
regaling th* i^fretfisnq to reach vith T7.C. regarding tha 
saseellatioh o£ the hale^boe of our contrast vith then. . 

liS' regards the U&lss. celehids S'Objacrtf ve of course do not 
atrtictpate a real prob!^ as basically it is the vlsh of 
CBlen Carftirtft to wlth^rav from this deal , for several 
IctsTBal caasons. 

the Z.C* authorisation Aight- be ngro diffiesii-t to aeblave, 
jjctirithstandiijg- the fadt that, thaa:& to our lobby, the 
a^ditude of tbs raspcmsittle officers oeexs positive. As a 
satter of- fact any nodlfication of the tender regulation 
ragolres consultations of the Cogai ttee of the 
representatives of the Ixenber states, ths assent of the 
iirtarsai^ COBBisslanerk and, last but not least, the 
coneenette of the intarsated Carib-bean parties. 


P 1/2 

' ■ 1150‘P 

Po^4t'^ brand fax transmittal l^afpiawt ^ 



jCof 

Co. J 

iD«pt. 

/ 

PnofiBi 


Pm« 
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MMMALCOOLSsl 


Tt Is our tasK noa- to cjstvinfia alX parties tijat tier® Is an 
iucr^sasing Ib tws C-S- for ethanol stippliad In tlie 

fxasse of the c.d.l. eghheuat eM that/ y&sr&tis the sm&ll 
■•ttjcrual tauiderr for caarjLfcboen* eboold be maintained, the 
adiUticfflal gaaatt^ whl^ would Ss« diverted trss^ the -e.g. 

tender would be amra -tbaa veleome and Vjacac^^no 
fsne.ta ic ttj aattex of , fsct ■ tie . additicgial 

" fT .tq^» ¥V-r^"~ihhna sade avmiiabla to tha Caribbean® weald be 
craaplfiasotarf to such -tenders. 2hey would ooaatitsrte an, 
indispensdbLe boffar. f*|tegpT-lrKy eonttnuous and satisil^ctory 
• y{4.fc_ -t-K* advetttaae tbat. "in'^ehe tya-aa of 

y v» di^se dt quite larger guartitlfis and have a 

•-total glaaclbllltv In thd rat* and alae oT ahipTOt ®; 


It i* our intention 
Sasier” to diBCUos not 
4’'kii& alcohol but also oi 

jftmiisrtilla, W5 are 


-tfial't your Iioadoc offics aftar 
fenly the sole matter of the sale of 
L »^r - iBjsuus ralatsd thereto. 



i P Va 


11507 
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Sr/SA '88 1 T:S^ 9 ii 2 e« « f ''OOf ilC^L& 


April 7, 1S52- ■ 

I 2:4^ IK CO. 

( mat 

OP i: 2 f 7 HBr 

MM Com -ProcianiiJ^/ »; Divltion of archer • Essiileis Mi^and" 
ccsspBKS’f Tieam.ixs, X£ 'n» 8 ,k.^t - fvf T? * aiTw 

;aadt, 

aaix M£XXX£ S^., t^ntioA laaia^ 534, S 1050 Brnssels, 

' BttIglixDi, hereafter call* A *K»fa* 

• herafirlth eoaf Ira taalr ; atantlea to, eaDaearfas tfe* f’oliow'iag^ s 


isaasas ‘ j 

aiaC la a aia^or producer or fuel etbaaol for tisa in 
C.S.A. and 1« • intexeirced in iunrlrg accaass to etHanol 
orxglnatiag . ±xvaa. thA Bu^pean Co 'nwmt lty to be te catad isx the 
Carlbhoarrg in the fntsajof tbe C.d.X. agraAaeiTt*, in order to 
-consxLSEisnC Its am. production, in Tiev o£ tha asepectad 
Increased damarwi for fsiu a than ol in th& n&ited stat^. ' 

' MPa detaina a large I fcantlt^ of surplto Sarepecur -visa 
alcciiol dea t i no c ! for ns« as aiotor ftial in Europe, 

■ vriiirsn is comiCted to jinion carclda stirape. vivnx non^er 
aa^yaerbs to efctaio tdie required aitttiarisatiane to chip pa rt • 
'pf .alr-fAea. to tha tfan-hfaeana in the fraoaa of tjie C.B.I^ 

agseoRRant., 


‘SOBffSese 3X> t 

MHHA obtaining the autb urlsaticsn frm tha S.c., to chip t2ie 
said alcChol to the car^btaaans, succeeding in cascallii^ tba- 
balanctt d£ the contract vith cr.c« ani aPK and MKKh flndl^ 
on agreessnt on tarar and cccaditlone to tbelr 
satisfaction, I 

'the parties agree to {enter Into a long tem agreement 
covering tbs , fallowing ; ' 

iwga. agrees to eelX and |&CK agrees to purchsea 

-3{&teElaX 

wine alcohol of £.C* oxlglu Cor final iiae io the U.S.A* as 
siotor fuel after ^ue t: eatneat in the Carlbbeane coontries 
acrraxred by. the C.3.X. a; ge ei a ent ^ 


P V2 
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3. ^ ? ilyOOeJ 

f 

OOO^ OOo 

i. 


■ - $)aaatti^/2s3.iv«X7 MhadjUL* 
13S2 (second iLBlf) 

1933 ■ 

1934 


'} IV 






7 mfillcm gallons ■^/- los at' 

salleya*optioa 

15 ailliaa gallons ♦/- lot at 

Clears > option 

19 aillica gallons V" ^Ot at 

salloxs *opticai« 


T&s' flnt dsilvary couia taXs place vlttiJi abeuc .10 ctaj's 
.the aixiveBsstlone^ subjects tave boon tcrsally Utted.' 

flies ef sbipocsts 

e2ii£sc!&t in lota o£ al]o|:t 2 tiillian gaUons -sach 10% at 
tfoLleire ' option. 


' BsULves? tOSos i 

CfS flcajutla^ flu&tuttntej 

yriffi.Bg 

ttShS' partioe agree to price, on baeie OFR 

Xca-iutla. in relaticax Mltb t2u» price foe ICBS «s pcbll^ied 

In tna U.s.A. tty Altco. ' 


price fosniXa, llnicfirf to 

asmualli^’* 


•tftU te revised 
<Xbs will ik miUally agxeati 'opan. 


vkUaity 


fte present . l et te r 
provisional period etpiri 
subjsots referred, to tr - 
date, the parties vUl 
P«Kriod. 


Xstsnt is valid Cor a first 
'ing on Ttme 30, 1592. in case the 
leieabove Have sot been lifted by 'tbat 
goBvane of on extension for a furtber- 


Herf' 

■dP. ' ' 




P 2/2 
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PEfSOJAM UMHED 

96 UAJXVS CAKV£Y SlUVC, f.O. tOX JAM/OCA 

f »«• Fmioivn 1 U». Tttf: < 80 *) n>«»t l<$m 34 H 09 /n 2 - 8 « 14 -ll, ?u: mn iH-SiH 


M«y e, 1992 


lOP Associates me. 

418 Deooran Drive 
eainsvtiia, Virginia 22086 
y.s.A. 

iATTN; Mr. Qeorge Ft ten 
osar sirs: 

HB: April 30 Meeting in Miami between Aspresentatlves of l^egant 

international and Petrojam Limited 


1 tried getting you by phono to diacuss your May 2 lottor wnieh 
contained mattera dtacuaaed at the subject meeting. For Du^*»o*a» 
of c I ar I f Jc»t Ion. we wish to state the conclusions that Beeroj*rt 
understood from the discuss tons: 

Those were; 

^ The meeting was worthwhile sns construecive and ostaa- 
ilshed a basts for a relationsnto eased on cooperation, 
trust and resoect. 

* The proBOsai to form • ecuneif or formal association, of 
CBI ethanol oroducers was rejected on the basis that suen 
an association would not be epbroprtate at this time. 

•¥ Agreement was reached with regerd to eooperaticn on 
matters related to the SC tender* and bidding. 

* Each C6I erodueer would oontinue to maintain Its tn>>- 
dividual contact with the Coirmiesion. 

* More tnformeticn was needed re the status of Trooicana. 
the QATT negot latlone. the alleged 4.8 million hl of 
alcohol that may be avaiieoie in Europe, the amount o" 
alcohol available to the £C far tendering for i993 and 
1984 ana the sav V«lue added oriteria rsoulred on sigonoi 
Imports Into the U.8.A. 

+ We will continue to enere information ana cooperate cn 
areas of mutual tntereet on an informal basis. 


PIRECtOSS: CulaCamtttll, Ifetl CiCctu (Otlmus). Ftnunfo 4eFsntM. lEJ. fmia* rUaM|fs|>, lurt Juki, 
PI. viactni I jwnM. Wrt Aii4f» Kmbhtri. Oof (i»>' D<TTick Wbte 


or 


16 


2B'd 


S695 £Ze SBS'OI 


Oil HvrQaiSd 5t;8i re-se-sc 
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At «S!sou*8«d, !fe was P«trfl;a»*» pdsitlon tnat joint r«ere- 
santatlona or Joint communiqusa sftouiet b* avoiosO, except .n 
spooifio areas of mutual interest wher«r tn«re was tne oxpMc<c 
asrsement of each of the CSi oroeucers. 

We would suggest also that any correspondence aetween ourseivea 
be l.’rntted to the CB I producer* to avoid the possioiiJty of 
misunderstandings or misinterpretations oy others. 

Petrojam !a !n the' proosji* of aseKing further jnrormstton or some 
of the arees identified during our meeting and we fOOK forward to 
Sharing this with you as we move toward taKing a position on 
them. In this rsgarc, wo looK forward to receiving data on tne 
35% value added criteria that Olcx Vind oroinisea to provide. 

It was indeed a pieaauraoie occaasion meeting with both you end 
otex Vine and we looK forward to a muti/ai ly ceneficiai relation- 
ship in the future. 


rogra very truiy, 
PETROJAM UIMITEO 


acs smp 
copy to: 


Mp. a, 
Mr. 8. 



Hogan Hogan a Co. 
Vind - Regent Inti . 


Page i 
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Regent International 


Sent Via Fax 
011/3222308195 

February 5 , 1993 


MEMORAMDDM 


TO: Jose Manuel Rodriquez Molina 

FROM: Dick Vind 


SUBJECTS Meeting of CBI Producers Group with A. Tilgenkamp 
Re: Wine Alcohol 


In anticipation of the upcoming meeting of the Committee and 
Commission on February 17, and following on my personal meeting 
with Tilgenkamp in El Salvador last Tuesday, it's extremely 
important that the CBI Producers Group (the four of us) meet with 
Mr. Tilgenkamp prior to February 17. I am suggesting if at all 
possible that we all meet on Tuesday, February 16, in Brussels. 

Could you please do whatever you can to try to arrange this 
meeting with Mr. Tilgenkamp for the I6th? Those persons 
scheduled to attend would be myself, Jeff Tuite of Man Alcohols, 
Tony Hogan representing Costa Rica and Byron Shirley representing 
Petrojam. 

I am still in the process of finalizing the preparation of the 
letters and notes to Tilgenkamp. I should have these to you by 
next Tuesday or Wednesday latest. 

Meeting with Tilgenkamp is vitally important so we can schedule 
details on 4.8 million issue as well as long term supply contract 
which I linked together when I talked with him in El Salvador. 

This meeting is very important to pre-empt a planned visit the 
following week (February 24 and 25) by Ricardo Kriete, a Salvador 
beverage distiller who evidently is working closely with Sofecia 
to try to build a fuel ethanol plant at the Port of Acajutla, El 
Salvador. I can emphasize that this plant has not been built, 
does not exist, and is only in the planning stages at this time. 

We must prevent Kriete from bidding on any tenders unless or 
until he can demonstrate that he truly has a plant at Acajutla. 

He might try to convince Brussels that he can bid because he has 
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a dehydration plant in El Salvador. This is true, but it is very 
small, only operates during Zafra (sugar cane season) (which is 4 
1/2 months a year) and is located more than a three hour drive 
from the Port. 

One further important point I wish for you to think about: 

Because so many people are contacting Brussels in speculation 
about buying wine alcohol for plants they want to build, this is 
having a very unsettling impact on the four existing Producers 
who have not yet been able to purchase even their own minimum 
required stocks. My idea is to present a concept to the EEC of 
imposing a Moratorium on the sale of wine alcohol to any new 
customers. The rationale being that there is not enough alcohol 
for their existing customers and further that there is a 
significant possibility for potential reductions of supplies 
under the proposed GATT treaty. In other words, the four plants 
would have their allocations severely reduced and any new plants 
proposed could not rely upon sufficient feedstocks to guarantee 
their economic viability. 

Please give me your thoughts on this matter and let me know what 
you are able to do as far as setting up a meeting with Tilgenkamp 
for the 16th. 


Best regards. 
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E D & F MAN ALCOHOLS 


FAX T E All S « 1 S S 1 O N FORM 


TO 

Regent intematicaial Brea 

Pax No. 

Attn. 

Hr Dicdc Vind 

01017149900418 

Itm 

Jeffrey TUite 


13th May 1993 

oepy : 


No. of pages to follow : - 


SI Sailvadar 


On itiesday evening I tc03ced to toe Kriets and here is was 
said. 

Oiisy were still keen to make a bid cn these tenders. . I cauticrisd 
once more against this. I said that Man would be able to otrer 
a coopranise iiherein tfen offered 1 milLion gallons vdien thier 
plant was ip and runnii^. Hiis wauld axne froa these tenders 
and they would buy frsoi Man and the alcohol would be supplied 
equally by Vini and Hogan. Ideally it weald be swap deal with then 
returning toe ethanol next tine etround. In return it was expected 
that tb^ did not interfere with these tenders. 

Kiri^te respense was that th^ were still very nerrous about 
being outmanouvered and that we would block any alcohol fear them 
fraa the next round of June/July tenders. I said that this vos 
tot tte c^e and that if to^ could persuade the Caroissicin to 
call five lots next time we would stpport them. 

In st a ia ar y Kriete is prepared to stay ^jay f rcci toes© tarders 
if Ifen can guarantee that they will get 1.4 million gallcns 
froa these tenders on a strai^it sale basis. i said that 1 million 
gallms was mare realistic. Tory Hogan is p r ^ared to sate 
a strai^t sale and feels that this ocranits him less to Krite 
and there is the point that Kriet may ncFt get ary alcohol to 
retajm for ons reason or atother. My recomendaticn to you is 
to make available a straight 500,000 gallons sale (preferrably 
750,000 !) without strings and I feel tois will mend things. 


&ugtT Quay Lover Thamee 5>(r«e( Leadon ECJft 6&U 
Td C7J.3S5 3000 Tnkj *55431 esfmani; F»x 071-335 0623 
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Can I please ha'%^ agreecent to do tills. I alreai^ have Ton^‘‘s 

agreensent. Hafaarally Ifen will ssaxce STtCs P Bcrid ri;^ this 
sale. 

I taUced to George Fitch in Bnissels today who is sufferii^ tfcte 
usual frustration one gets in Brussels. He had little to acSd 
to your fax of yesteniay. 


I will call you latter when 1 get home. 


Best Regards 
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Regent International 


May 13, 1993 


Sent Via Fax 
011/44718670774 


MEMORANDDM 


TO; Jeffrey Tuite 

FROM; Dick Vind 


I am in agreement with, Hogan re: direct sale from Man to Kriete 
for alcohol from May 18 tender. 


Condition would be that kriete must have a plant at Acaiutla in 
operating condition prior to alcohol being delivered and that 
this must be verified to our satisfaction. 

Further, any "sale" must have iron-clad performance guarantees 
from Kriete so that there can be no backlash resulting from the 
sale of alcohol back to the EEC if Kriete fails to perform. 


in addition, we roust demand a Contract of Sale that would include 
Kriete s indemnification and warranties to Man and through Man to 
Regent/ADM that the alcohol will be dehydrated in El Salvador for 
fuel use and, further, that the alcohol will not be diverted for 
purpose. And that Kriete will comply completely with 
provisions of the Tender Regulations as required by 
the EEC* ^ 


This offer to sell should have an expiration date which I would 
recoromend should be not later than July 31, 1993 and, further 
that your, Man's, (ADM/Regent) performance would be subiect to 
performance by EEC and the intervention agencies re: lifting of 
alcohol on a timely basis from May 18 tender. 


In other words, Jeff, we don't want to have to sell alcohol we 
can't get if for some reason AIMA fails to perform under the 
tender agreement. 


You can confirm to Kriete that we (Regent/ADM) will cooperate 
request that the upcoming June/ July tender be split into more 


and 
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Page 2 

Jeffrey Tuite 
May 13, 1993 


lots to accommodate new dehydrators. Please also indicate to the 
Kriete's that we will he willing to cooperate in other areas such 
as fobbing and shipping as I had previously discussed in ray 
meeting with Ricardo Kriete in El Salvador. 

Please keep me advised on any communication you might have on 
this matter which is of utmost interest to me and the other 
producers . 

Best regards. 


P.S. Please understand, and this is for your information, that 
this deal will be subject to my convincing ADM and they will only 
be convinced if Kriete/Man are able to provide the iron~clad 
performance guarantees mentioned above. This is a deal breaker 
if the appropriate guarantees cannot be provided. I am sure you 
understand my concern in this regard. 
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cc: fitcn 

Doug 

Regent International 


EXTREMELY CONFIDEMTiaL 


October 13, 1993 


HEKORaMDOM 


TO: CrOSE MMinEL RODRIQUEZ MOLINA 

FROM: DICK VIND 

SUBJECT: U.S. DOMESTIC ETHANOL INDUSTRY REACTION 

AND CONCERNS REGARDING POSSIBLE ISRAELI 
WINE ALCOHOL PURCHASE 


The Chairman of Archer Daniels Midland Company (ADM) , Dwayne 
Andreas, was contacted yesterday by the Chairman of Dreyfus 
(parent company of SOFICIA) and notified that an Israeli company, 
GODOT, was seeking "approval” of the U.S, domestic ethanol 
industry to the proposed purchase by Israel of wine alcohol to 
use in a proposed dehydration plant to be build in Israel. 

The U.S. ethanol industry and, more importantly, the very 
politically powerful U.S. National Corn Growers Association, 
cannot agree to the sale of wine alcohol to be processed into 
fuel ethanol in Israel for duty-free entry into the United 
States. The reason is because the Israeli ethanol production 
would not fall under the 7% limit governing the CBI ethanol 
industry. In other words, Israel would have no limit and could 
potentially flood the market in the U.S. with duty-free processed 
wine alcohol . 

The real problem would be the political backlash that would occur 
in the U.S. wherebv the entire offshore wine alcohol dehydration 
industry could be destroyed if the Corn Growers were to reopen 
this issue and demand congressional action. 
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Gocd Day 


Very sany thanks fcr yaur fax tcxJay. 

A coi^le of oamvents witbait to much thcau^t. 

Firstly it nay suit us to take all the alcchol at one go. It 
se^srs 1hat ve can find enou^ storage eith€Er in the Carilhean 
<ar E a rc p e to match the ta^- t vould suggest that it- may be 
possible at a European oil teroinal to have the alcchol 
technically exp orl ad f t oa the EC for GKTT purposes and held in 
su^^ense in a custcsns free zone but I can che^ on this. i know 
that Byron has identified sene storage in the Carilhean and we 
loc^ced at the Bahan^ but the price was extortionate, naturally it 
would be better to txy to negotiate the liftings between nm and 
July '95 ftos a cost point of -vaiw but we could make a gesture and 
remove a gocd chunk straight away because all pm^iably wart: to 
gear up for supplies for the rest of '94 ajT^y. We inust also bear 
in mind that we irust push for the nomal sales in acadition to the 
3.5ns. All in all we could have to ship 6ir Hi in one year and that's 
why I'm COTvinced that Israel will get Im at least. 

Regarding the point on buying as a GrcA^ how do we operate the 
merfianics of this ? Do we set up 'CBI Group Europe Liiaited' 
t-diich nakes a bid, is equally ewt^ by all the players and has 
subc ontra cts with each of the players to supply alcohol ? Kew 
would such a c xB ip ary be funded ? Who wuld place the bonds, we are 
talking USD 95ni ! Ihe cest and fobbing cemes to another 35in. 
Then there's financing ! This is only the 3.5 ranember. i think 
oir caipany would consida: funding the pperaticxi if invited but 
of ccwrsa on ccronerciai terms. My opinion is that to have one 
cenpary to bid would be to tran^jarent for the EC and would 


Su^r Qui; Lovtr Tbtmcs SlfMt LAndott EC3R 601I 
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give th€3n a legal problem so we may hav^ to go back to a coi^le 
of bidders or bidding in the usual way- Certainly we could push 
for int^^-ai^ebility between Bast coa s t and West coast to 
facilita^ swaiping eta, . 

Certainly I think it's vital to tie the deal up so that we do not 
attract isore Caribbean players into the business at tto last 
incsaent- 

In terms of price the EU have to understand that the cxsts of this 
cperation will be greater than our norrtial costs and this will 
irpact m ti^ price. On the oti^ hand ws ackolwedge that th^ will 
give us security of st^jply. Fortunatiy, ca: unfortunatly, d^aending 
on your veiw, we are in toe pits of the tJS market at the mcsnent and 
this is prctoably a good time to negetiate the price b ased on the 
current market and the idea of a formila would be diSicult fear us 
to wsrk if the HJ want lifting within say tvielv^ months. 

I'd afraid these are not constructive tbou^ts, just first thou^ts 
alcng obvious lines and I will be back with mrare I 

Incidently, it would be better to have toe meeting with Oanmissicai 
in the middle of toe week ie 3rd March. This gives us iiiore time to 
travel# get organised and meet prior to the EU. 


Best Regards 
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Regent International 


Sent Via Fax 


April 6, 1994 


MEMORAKDPM 


TO : DICK BOK 

FROM; RICHARD VIND 

SUBJECT: CBI TENDERS 




I appreciate your quick response. Given the politics in the SU, 
I agree we should prepare "bids as usual". 

As mentioned in our conversation this AM, I will have price 
information for you on or before April 14. 

My travel plans now are to go to Europe the week of April 18. 
Meetings in Brussels probably 19/20. 

I will not know my exact travel plans until probably April 12 so 
I will communicate my itinerary along with pricing information 
prior to April 14 to your office. 


Best regards. 
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I u tf nssociaies, If iv. 

International Business Atialsers 


4i«oisaB,fvdi 


April 28 ; 1994 


TO: CBI.BTHANOI. GROUP 
rk: frost foem petition 


At this moment, a decision is being made whether to proceed more 
slowly or continue full speed ahead on the letter ruling. Sandra 
Gethers, and perhaps some of her colleagues, along, with Frost and 
his attorney are meeting in the office of John Simpson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury . Brio Vaughn of the Renewable 
Fuels Association told me he knows Simpson ai6j he will now call 
him right away. Steve urbanzyk of Williams & Connolly and ADM's 
attorney i says he will immediately call Harvey Fox at V.S, Customs 
and tell him not to make a decision until he has carefully 
considered the contents of a letter he is drafting right; now and 
will have to him by COB today- (Sandra Gethers got our ietter 
this morning and .-a faxed copy two days ago) ( 

Later this afternoon. Frost and his attorney will meet with Eric 
Vaughn to ostensibly ask for the support of the NCGA s SFA, but I 
suspect to propose a compromise where they will accept a cap of 
24 mil-lion gallons annually. Vaughn says if that happens he will 
unequivocally reject any compromise. 

Vaughn is drafting a letter - unfortunately it hasn't been sent - 
from the NCGA to the who's who in Washington, i.e. Senate leaders 
Dole and Mitchell, House leaders Gephardt and Michael, several 
Cabinet secretaries, etc that says a favorable ruling woiuld 
destroy the fragile compromise between US industry and CBI ! 

ethanol producers as well as damage the CBI. (We should send 
Tllgenkanip a copy of this letter, since he claims to so mindful 
of the U.S. industry's concerns). 

The letter from Williams S Connolly will be multi -dimenSionsal. 
Besides hurting the CBI, it will also mention the BP ruling, 
certain technical points from my letter, the simplistic nature of 
molecular sieves, and conclude by requesting that Customs be more' 
deliberate end issue a notice for public comments. The letter 
will go to George Weise, the Commissioner of Customs. 

Rogers & Wells, who are representing Hogan S Co and I believe 
E D £ F Man will have letters out today to George Weiss and 
Harvey Fox mentioning the CBI ethanol compromise and how Congress 
did not consider ethanol dehydration to be Substantial 
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transformation. They will also call for a go slow approach since . 
the mling will have tremendous ramifications. 

From discussions yesterday afternoon at a meeting with UrbanzyJc 
and Vaugto, our strategy from this point on should be slightly 
diverse -^to avoid appearing collusive. However, the objective 
will be the sau® ~ either grant a notice for public coimnent or 
rule against the petition. We will ail separately request a 
formal meeting with Customs. In the meantime, since we - 
according to the others - know the issue the best, we should keep 
tbe pressure on Gustos with snippets of information and letters. 
This would include obtaining a letter from theaEU saying it 
classifies alcohol, or the product referred to by Frost in his 
position as HS2207-.10, a letter from us providing details on how 
we would be damaged by havii^ to give up 24 million gallons of 
our feedstock, more reminders about misclassifying products in 
unusual tariff categories. In other words, let Sandra Gathers 
and her colleagues know we are their worst nightmare because we 
are watchir^ them very carefully and will pounce on any of thair 
missteps or actions biased towards the petitioner. 

The others, Vaughn and Urbanzyk, as well as perhaps Rogers and 
Wells will use their stronger political connection© and take the 
political' track to fixing this problem. Their job should be 
easier since it looks like we are not up against the Israel lobby 
but up against a good-old-boy Texas connection. Secretary of 
Treasury .Lloyd Bentsen helping out some Texas constituent's- 

As soon as I know the results of the meeting in Simpson's office 
as well as the Frost meeting with Vaugh, i will be back to you. 

There is another matter which requires your attention. The 
attached is a draft for a letter that Ricardo Kriete will try to 
have the President or Vice President of El Salvador sign and send • 
forward. ■ Byron Shirley has been working to get govenvnent 
officials over to Brussels and so perhaps does not need to send a 
similar letter. However, the strategy should be the same -gat a 
meeting with the Commissioners who signed the agreement to give 
Costa Rica 1.2 million HL. I think the Costa Rioa/EU deal, 
bananas for alcohol, et al, can be beneficial to the Group 
because it will break the logjam. 
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E D & F MAN ALCOHOLS 


To 

Hogan +■ Co 

Peta^jam Ethanol* 
pegsit mtemational 
lOP Associates 

Bax Ho 

Att 

Mr Ttsrjy htagan 

Mr Byron Shirley 
l&ssers Dick and Doug V3nd 

Wr fteortre Fitch 

Froa 

Jeffrey tnaite 

Date 

3rd May '94 

cofy : 

No. of pagegto follow : + 


EC lenders - Decision Pending 


A joatter of great concern is that it ajpears there ^ a cJebate 
within the DG“s concerning the levels of the last bids. There 
is an air of pe»<gg^migm as to whether an award will te 103(36. 

It is necsssaxy to send the Conaissico a defence of the birfe. 

I have BETTtioned the exchange rates, alcohol price and firight 
rates relevent to the previous tentJer in Novsrter “93 twt the 
EC rsrain unconvinced. I also roenticned the loss of the Pacific 
NW whic* happened after the last tender. If yc« can I surest a 
fax fran each cperator to Mr Van Der Stappen by tcnorzow. 

Qie Managaient Iteeting will now taka place Biursday Sth May and 
.IK* 6th Jfey. 

Also of concern is that the Brazilian Bnhassy has been in contact 
with the Oatmission eq:ressing interes t in alcohol. I think this is 
because of the uncertainties at AD®. With Fugaro in priscai and 

f irxiirg his way with his new political masters there may be 
no decision to sell the 1.6 M hi that was on the verge of being 
a week ago so new the Brazilians are tack to tte EC. 
Katurally I pointed out that nothing had changed exjneerning cur 
aigtsnents against sales to Brazil. X have not fasen a^Le to f^jd 
out specifically vAo's behind it except thats it's “traders' . 

It's probably to soon to assume that HHM have given up with Israel 
and are now turning tiiier attention to Brazil ! 

All the information that George Fitch previdai an the Israel 
ruling has been passed to Tilgenkanp. He has macSe no cajonent other 
than 'Israel will have to prove its qualificaticn before the BC 
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Western Petroleum Importers, Inc. 


Richard B. Vind 

PR£s;DE.\r 


bcc; Doug 
Hogan 
Fitch 
Tuite 
Bok 

Molina 


Sent Via Fax 
011/32/22959252 


May 3, 1994 


Rudy Van der Stappen 
Wine And Alcohols Division 
DG VI 


Dear Mr. Van der Stappen: 

I have been advised that certain persons within DG VI have 
expressed concern as to why CBI dehydrators have tendered bids 
below the prices which were paid in last November. While I 
cannot speak for the other bidders, I can pass on my information 
which I feel will be helpful to you in analyzing the economics of 
ethanol purchased for dehydration. I feel these facts more than 
justify the reduced bid by ADM Ingredients on behalf of Western 
Petroleum's El Salvador operation. 

I. DEVALUATION OF DOLLAR 

Since last November the dollar value has fallen as shown 
below versus the three applicable correncies: 



FF 

PESETA 

LIRE 

November, 1993 

5.9175 

1.3920 

1689.75 

Today (May 3, 1994) 

5.6200 

1.3440 

1588.50 

Difference 

.2975 

.048 

101.25 

% Drop 

6.37% 

3.44% 

5.99% 

Average percent drop 

in value of 

Dollar = 

5.266% 
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Page 2 

Rudy Van der Stappen 
May 3, 1994 


II. DROP IN S.S. DOMESTIC gaSOIIKB PRIC ES 

As everyone knows, the value of a CBI dehydrator's end 
product, fuel ethanol, is directly related to the U.s. gasoline 
market. In our case, the main market for our finished products 
out of El Salvador is Los Angeles. The following shows the 
actual drop since Novemher 1, 1993. 


November 1, 1993 
Today (5/3/94) 
Difference 
% Drop 


Average Price - Unleaded Gasoline 


Los Angeles 


$.6486 

.5661 

$.0825 

12.71% 


III. LOSS OF STATE OF WASHINGTON MARKET 

Last month the Legislature passed and the Governor signed a 
total repeal of the Washington State tax exemption. This 
exemption was for $.368 per gallon. The vast majority of our 
finished product was sold into this market. Now, with the loss 
of this incentive, and because there are no oxygen mandate 
seasons in place, nor will there be until next October, our sole 
market is in the Gulf Coast (Houston area) where ethanol prices 
are significantly lower than the former Washington prices. In 
fact, prices in the Gulf are down more than $.40 per gallon over 
prices in Washington just 30 days ago. This $.40 equals 
approximately 7.5 ECUS PER HECTOLITRE! 

When you compare our actual bids versus last November, they 
are down on average about 12% or virtually the same as the drop 
in gasoline prices. As you can see, even with this modest price 
reduction, it does not come close to equaling the other 
significant reductions in revenues and increased costs associated 
with declining dollar and loss of tax incentives. 


I hope this information will assist you and other Committee 
members in evaluating our bids. In addition, I would like to 
point out that as it specifically relates to El Salvador, the 
actual tender document refers to the additional freight costs 
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Page 3 

Rudy Van der Stappen 
Kay 3, 1994 


incurred by West Caribbean dehydrators. This must also be taken 
into account when our bids are compared, especially to Bast 
Caribbean dehydrators whose ocean freight costs are more than .2 
ECU per HC lower than West Coast freight rates. 

If our bids are rejected, it would represent a severe financial 
problem to my company. For this and the above reasons, l 
respectfully request that our bids be accepted. 

Best^ regards , 

Richard B. Vind 
chairman & CEO 
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Regent International 


[CHARD B. Vino 

CHAlRfAAK 

CHIET EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Sent via Fax 


January 26, 1995 


Mr. Jeffrey Tuite 
ED&F Kan Alcohols 
London, England 

Dear Jeff: 

I will be traveling to El Salvador next week in order to 
ascertain first hand the extent to which ny competitor has 
damaged and disrupted our business operations there. 

You should be aware, that following our phone conversation of 
last Friday, four additional calls were made from the Minister of 
Economy to my El Salvador General Manager attempting to force us 
to allow three Kriete employees into our plant. 

This blatant attempt to use the Ministry to steal trade secrets 
Is repugnant, offensive and unprecedented. 

I feel quite sorry that I was the one that recommended these 
people to you as customers because it has evidently put a great 
strain on what I had always felt was a good relationship between 
you and me. 

However, I will put my personal feelings aside in the spirit of 
attempting to cooperate for the benefit of the CBI Producers 
Group as a whole and for the benefit of my company, in 
particular. Be assured, however, that I feel no reason to 
cooperate to the benefit of The Krietes because it’s obvious that 
they have only my worst interests at heart. 
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Page 2 
Jeff Tuite 
January 26 , 1995 


In regard to the CBI Group, however, we must try to present to DG 
VI a united front with relation to two key issues before us now: 


1. How and when to allocate the 1,000,000 HI (or 775,000 HI if 
Costa Rica is deducted) and: 

2. the last date for export of this 1,000,00(1 HI. 

My information indicates that if we each attempt to lobby on our 
own behalf without some sort of a general agreement, then we 
stand the possibility of DG VI "running for cover" because they 
would then be forced to make a decision by themselves with five 
competing interests. This is certainly a less than desirable 
scenario. 

Please give me your thoughts on this matter by return fax. 


Sincerely, 

Richard B. Vind 
Chairman & CEO 


bcc: George Firch 
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Date; November i3, 1995 
To: George Fitch 
From: Dick Virsd 
Subjert: DGVl “Doublespeak” 


Please review the enclosed articles from a recent [OaoberSO, 1995] issue of Agra Europe Magazine. 

This article seems to completely refirte Alex’s comments made to us at our meeting of last week. Although 
the lead paragraph is not easily readable because the frx machine “ate' it, what it says is that The 
Commission is increasing the amount of compulsory distillation for this coming year [1 995-96} venus last 
year [1994-95] by 137.000 HL. Although small, it nonetheless is a definite increase, and ^ows that the 
total amount of alcohol to be distilled via compulsory distillation for the three primary countries of Italy, 
Spain and France for this coming year will be a total of 5,400,000 HL. 

It must be furdiernr^d that this year’s laal wine production fordiese three countries is estimated to be 
131,900,000 HL versus last year's 130,927,000 HL. With compulsory distillation being 4% of the total, if 
you take the total EU wine production of 155,400,000. this means that a total of 6.216,000 HL will be 
available for EUstocks this coming year. 

It is apparent that there will continue to be significant overproduction in the EU for years to come, in that 
the Commission’s efforts to reduce production have failed. 

On a related matter, I have reviewed your memo to the CBI group. Your suggestion on opening up future 
tenders to avoid the GATT limits are troubling unless we couple it with some type of end-use restriaion. 
This is because, as you can also see from the second article, notwithstanding what Tuite said at the 
meeting, it appears that the Brazilians will be back into the market in a big way next year. Unless we place 
some t>pe of restriction on end-use, they’ 11 easily outbid us for the entire EU ourptit. 

What happened to our end-use language we discussed with Olsen last year? — 

I would appreciate your investigating these matters as soon as possible and giving me the benefit of your 
thoughts. Also, I want to report the results of my meeting with the SENPA folks. 


Ce j • 17^ 

, Sh>r/e-‘j 


/ 
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Regent International 


Sent Via Fax 


Hovembei 20, 1995 


TO; Dick Bok 

ADM Ingredients 

FROM: DickVmd 



Finally received a phone call from Tnite at 3:30 PM PDT USA. Jeff stated he had at last been successfiil 
in talVtng to the Kriete’s and they have screed to split the tender with us. 

Jeff’s only reservation was that Kriete insisted that Man be the purchaser of the tender. In order to avoid a 
“show <k>wa” or bidding contest, 1 agreed to diis request. 

Therefore, Man will be bidding on the 75,000 hi out of France at a price of 5.02. I would surest that 
ADM underbid at a price of 4.85. This will serve as a safety net in the event Mrm’s bid is rgected for any 
reason. As a reminder, bids are due in diis Thursday, November 23. 

Widt regards to the sharing, I made it explicitly clear to Jeff that we <ADM & Western) would be 
purchasing the product FOB Port-la-Nouvelle from Man on a totally traDSparent basis. We would then 
assume responsibility for cur own shipping vrfiich presumably we would be able to coordinate jointly irt the 
future. 

I would suggest you contact Tuite tomorrow at your convenience to confinn and request a signed 
agreement between both parties in order' to assure compliance with this accord. 

Best r^ards. 


9M E. BIRCH STREET • RO. BOX 1400 • BREA. CAIIFORHIA 92622 • (214) 9S0.3J35 • FAX. (714) 900-11418 
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Kegent International 


Sent Via Fax 


June 4, 1996 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: DIRKBOK 

FROM: DICK VIND 


It was a pleasure talking to you today. I am glad your move was successful and hope you 
are happy in your new environment. 

As we discussed, it’s very important that you do everything reasonably within your pow^" 
to try to convince DG VI to issue a new tender prior to June 30, 1996, the end of tWs 
GATT year. We have received conflicting views as to whether or not any product under- 
lifted can be “rolled over” to next year. We should not take the risk. 

Notwithstanding what Rudy told you and me last month, it appears he Is backing away 
from his commitment to issue this tender, as e^^dently he is being pulled in too many 
different directions by Jamaica, Costa Rica and El Salvador. 

You will recall when we met vrith Alex that he was willing to have a new tender before the 
end of June, but that the Italian quantity was suspect. George Fitch was in Rome last 
Friday and confirmed with the EU’s Feoga people that in excess of one million HI of EU 
wine alcohol is in storage in Italy. 

There remains approximately 500,000 HI of under-lifted wine alcohol available to be 
tendered within the quota during this GATT year. Please ask Jose Manuel to lobby Alex 
and Rudy, along with all of the other members of the DG VJ Wine Alcohol Management 
Committee for a 500,000 HI tender to be approved in the June 26 Management 
Committee meeting. Tank locations can always be submitted later, but what is most 
important is that the tender be approved prior to end of June, therefore, beating the GATT 
deadline. 


9]8 E, BIRCH STREET • RO BO.t 1400 ♦ BREA. aUfORMA 82622 • (714) 990-3333 • VAX-. (714} 990-0438 
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Page 2 
Dirk Bok 
June 4. 1996 


Also, you should be advised that the forecast for the crop this year is very good. 

Therefore, it should be incumbent upon DG VI to sell as much as possible prior to June 
30, 1 996 so as to avoid it becoming part of a huge surplus which they will be unabie to sell 
next year. 

I also ask that you urge Jeff Tuite to lobby aggressively on this issue as well, as it will 
reduce the competition which could well arise for the bidding on the existing tender. 

Tell Jeff that we would ask that one-third of the tender go to El Salvador and two-thirds 
to Jamaica, given the assumption that Costa Rica still will not bid because of the large 
quantity still remaidng to be processed from their special one million HI tender. If Costa 
^ca decides to bid, then we ask that the new tender be split 50/50 East-West. 

As always, I appreciate your efforts. 

Best regards. 


2187 
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Date; June 17, 1996 
To: Dick Bok via fax 
From: Dick Vind 

Subject: EU Wine Alcohol Tender- Due date: June 24 



This will confimt th^ADM^ll be bidding 5.9 ecu on Spanish tender (194-96) and 
somewhat less, (say 5~757on Italian tender (195-96). 

I assume you have discussed with Man, and that all is OK. Please call if this is not 
the case. 

Hope all is well. 

Best regards, 

Dick 


cc: Doug Vind 
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I O P Associates, Inc. 

International Business Aduisors 


George B. Fitch 
President 

October 16, 1996 

TO: RVIND 
DVIND 


1. EIMA: 

Spoke with La 22 areschi. He said he's still waiting on Chiappone to 
make a decision on the performance bond. Once he does, the contract can proceed 
immediately. He suggested I ask Chiapppone to hurry it up. Chitgjpone wants a 
peformance bond of L 140,000 per hi since he believes it could be denatured 
outside of Europe. Lazzareschi will accept a performance bond of L 60,000 and 
believes it should be denatured in Europe. (Our offer was L50,000). 

Untd I speak with Chiappone, I wont know why Chiappone is ignoring 
EIMA's preference to have it denatured in Europe. However, this does provide you 
with another option: denature outside of Europe. Fll contact Jeff and ask for his 
preference. 


I called Renata and told her that we would like her to attend the 
meeting with EIMA to assess the location of the 300,000 hi which they will be 
providing. I told her we were hying to speed things up. She said she would be in 
Rome only on Tuesday and Weitesday of next week. However, she should be in 
most of the following week. 

2. RUDY: 

Tve not been able to talk to Rudy about Jamaica processing some of 
your 100,000; expediting notification to SAV to release the alcohol; and the next 
tender, i.e., 100,000 or 150,000. He's in London today and hopefully Jeff knows 
about it, will see him, and raise the issue(s). 


o o 


7 - 




.nu • r^/onhon#? f'5401 347-52S3 • FAX 1540) 349-4102 



3. HERBERT: 


Herbert said he had lunch with Rudy on Thursday and told him that he 
could not agree to giving Jamaica all of the 150 until his board discussed and 
approved it, which would be next Tuesday. He said the Board wants to coUoborate 
with the others, join a CBI Group and be unified. The Board will agree to the 5 
points of the Brussels m.o.u. He said he has been trying to reach Jeff to have him 
send a formal m.o.u. on these five points which LAICA would sign. He said he 
could call Rudy and tell him to give all the 150 to Jamaica. I told him it would 
del^ things too much, hut if he is sincere, he must agree not to bid on the next 
tender. He agreed. As one of the 5 points, he agreed to accept - after the next 
tender - the old formula of 50-50 East and West He said as soon as he gets a 
formal m.o.u., he will present it to the Board to sign. 

Byron Shirley and Pelrojam are so vexed now with Herbert and LAICA, 
I doubt Petrojam will sign the m.o.u. 
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E D & F MAN ALCOHOLS 


FAX TRANSMISSION 


To 

Regent Intemadonai 

For 

cc 

Fax Number 

Messers Viad 

From 

Jeffrey Toitc 

Tel 

44 171 285 3172 

Fax 

44 171 2853655 

Date 

Pages . 

30th December ’96 


F.M Ethanol 


Following our conversation a week ago I talked lo Mr Balrarreti regarding the idea of 
the Gasoho] plant being sold co you. His comment was that it was an interesting idea. 
Jie did not comment further. If you are serious you should talk directly to him. He is 
quite prepared to toll process ethanol for you and to be competitive with LAICA. 

Regarding the tanks in Actyutia, Balzaretti also thinks chat they are overpriced but does 
point out that to build that volume from new including the land would cost something 
in the same re^on of the asldng price. At least that was Gasohols' experience he said. 

I do think that there are possibilities to develop at least the idea of the toU processing 
and hiring Gasohols* Acajutla tanks for your feed stock imports in the short to medium 
term. 

Herbert Wolf has been in contact and mentioned he had talked to you regarding the 
upcoming aDocations from the one lot available in Europe. Would you have any 
objection to Man buying the lot and disbursing it to the interested parties ? 

When can I expect the first sample of the efianol for Europe ! 

If we do not correspond prior to 31st December may we wish you all a good New Year 
and may 1997 be a fiuhfiil year. 


Kind Regards 



Sugar Quay Low Tltaars Swet Londoc EOR 6DU 
Td 0ni-2S5 31 14 Teles S85431 £S5>iANO Fa* C171-867 0774 

Tiijai iTit ■ rrnfiiT*r'~ 

A aonber cTte C O * r Mki Crwv 

A C D a f Uaa UqnU fnAKU Lul 


4485 


tr 98. zi/oc 


loo/roo® 


yvi f lOK .‘I'VX 


SS9C S82 liio IVJ oo: 
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Western Petroleum Importers, Inc. 


Sent Via Fax 


December 31, 1996 


TO: 

JEFFTUITE 


MAN ALCOHOLS 

FROM: 

DICK VIND 

RE: 

YOUR FAX - DECEMBER 30. 1996 




We will pursue Gasohol arrangement. I will be in El Salvador next week. 

Regarding upcoming wine alcohol lot, we agree to Man buying the lot and 
disbursing it to the three parties. We agree to a '/4 allocation, i.e. 12,500 HI. 

George Fitch will be in Europe beginning January 9 with samples in hand. He 
will contact you. 

Best regards and Happy New Year, 



910 E. BIRCH STREET • RO. BOX 1400 . BREA, CALIFORNIA 82622 • (?MI 990.3633 • FAX: (714) 990-0418 
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I O P Associates, Inc. 

International Business Adulsors 


George B. Fitch 
President 


Februaiy26, 1997 

TO: RVIND 
D VIND 

RE: TELECONWITHTUTTE 

1 . Jeff will tiy to reach you today. 

2. Hell know by the end of this week about going to Salvador. He's got to be in 
Jamaica sometime between March 10 - 14, and could go on to Salvador if it was 
worthwhile. I said you thought it was worthwhile so as to (a) continue discussions 
about the Kriete's leasing their facility (b) continue discussions about his buying 
industrial alcohol from you, (c) discuss a common strategy for .sharing EC wine 
alcohol. 

3. He did receive my brief on rules of origin. 

4. He believes his purchase from you of 1,200 T plus of industrial is for all intent 
concluded. 

5. He shared his thoughts on how Rudy viewed future sales to the CBI, which 
were more skeptical than mine. 1 didn't tell him that I had just talked to Rudy, just 
that I would give him a call and let him know if Rudy told me anything 
substantially different than what Jeff believes. 

6. He said he talked to Balzaretti last night and though not wild about the idea of 
leasing, did not dismiss it and left it were he would discuss it with Ricardo. 

7. He said he could help with Mexico, though did not know any of the distributors. 
Presumably his help then would be to ask the Krietes for the name of their buyer 


6048 Deborah Drive • Gainesville, Virginia 22065 • Telephone (540) 347-5283 ■ FAX (540) 349-4102 

4333 
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RETAINER AGREEMENT 



This agreement made effective as of April 17, 1997 by and between LIGA 
AGRICOLA INDUSTRIAL DE LA CANA DE AZUCAR (LAICA), GASOHOL 
DE EL SALVADOR, WESTERN PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, PETROJAM, 
JAMAICA ETHANOL PROCESSING CO., JAMAICA ALCOHOLS, hereinafter 
referred to as the CBI Ethanol Producers Group ("GROUP") and GEORGE B. 
FITCH, t/a lOP ASSOCIATES, hereinafter referred to as "CONSULTANT." 

WHEREAS, the GROUP faces a severe problem with the attempt in the IJ.S. 
Congress to change the U.S. tax incentive for ethanol through H.R. 161; 

WHEREAS, the GROUP desires to act collectively to encourage the European 
Union to tender a maximum amount of wine alcohol for the Caribbean Basin and 
has agreed on a formula for the distribution of such alcohol to individual members; 

WHEREAS, the GROUP desires to act collectively to encourage the European 
Union to remedy the GATT restriction on exports of wine alcohol; 

WHEREAS, the GROUP desires to engage the CONSULTANT because of his 
knowledge and previous work on these issues; 

THEREFORE, for valuable consideration acknowledged by execution of this 
Agreement, the GROUP and CONSULTANT hereby agree as follows: 

• I. CONSULTANT shall implement a strategy to supplement the efforts of the 
Renewable Fuels Association(RFA), and any lobbyist the Group might engage, to 
prevent the passage of H.R.t61 by: 

(i) lobbying members of the Subcommittee on Trade' of the House Ways 
& Means Committee as well as the Administration; 

(ii) co-ordinating the efforts of government officials, i.e. ambassadors, of 
the Group member countries in lobbying the U.S. Congress and Administration, 
which would include preparing briefing papers and talking points for such officials; 

, (iii) responding to further requests for assistance as they arise by the RFA. 

H. CONSULTANT shall encourage the European Union, principally DG6, 

DGl and DG8 to tender as much surplus wine alcohol to the Caribbean Basin in a 
timely and consistent manner, which is derived from 1996 by-product distillation 
and the transfer of approximately 1 million hectoliters from EIMA. 


r' A 
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III. CONSULTANT shall encourage and assist EU officials to seek and adopt 
a solution to the GATT problem, having previously identified several solution.s. As 
required, CONSULTANT will work with govenunent officials of the countries of 
the Group members. 

CONSULTANT shall be compensated'as follows: 

I. Consultant shall receive a retainer of $6,000 per month, inclusive of 
administrative and communication expenses, from the Group; i.e, $1,000 from each 
of six members; payable $12,000 inunediately and $6,000 on June 17, 1997 and on 
the same date of each month thereafter through September 17, 1997. 

II. Consultant shall be re-imbursed for travel expenses, which is anticipated 
to consist of two trips to Brussels at an estimated cost of $4,500 per trip, the first of 
which is likely to occur in May when the EU receives written notification from 
EIMA that approximately 1 million hectoliters has been transferred. Actual travel 
expenses incurred shall be submitted for payment with the next monthly invoice for 
the retainer fee. Any additional travel which may be required shall require the pre 
approval of the'designated member of the Group, Jeffrey Tuite. 

This AGREEMENT shall be for a period of six months and each party indicated 
below has caused it to be executed: 

LAICA - PETROJAM 

By: = . . By: 

GasoholdeEl Salvador ' Jamaica Ethanol Processing Co 

By; By: 

Western Petroleum Importers Jamaica Alcohols Ltd. 

By;_ By: 


lOP Associates 
By: 


1 '1 
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I O P Associates, Inc. 

International Business Aduisors 




George B. Fitcfi 
President 

July 16, 1997 

Mr. Jef6ey Tuite 
ED & F Man Alcohols 
Sugar Quay 
London, En^and 

Dear Jeiff: 


I spoke with Dick last night after our conversation and he agrees that the two of 
you should meet as soon as possible to spend "quahty” time to not only discuss but 
reach agreement on several issues. From his side, the issues will be: (1) finalizing 
the contract to buy your alcohol to sell Pollock, although this could be concluded 
before the meeting; (2) how to work together to sell his T-2 alcohol to European 
spirits producers for at least the next two years; (3) a joint venture for his operation 
in El Salvador and quota of EC alcohol; (4) the purchase and re-sale of the EIMA 
150,000 hi if it comes about and what more can be done to bring it about. I have 
asked Dick to elaborate on these issues, and any others he might have, for your 
review before the meeting. I told him that you would identify issues you wish to 
raise so between the two an agenda can be established to make the meeting as 
productive as possible. 


I told him that you would be in a better position after Monday to discuss #2 above, 
so the meeting should be soon thereafter, i.e., Tuesday or Wednesday and be held as 
you prefer in New York. If you both desire, I can attend the meeting. You might 
decide that you would like to use me to assist in any of the issues the two of you 
agree to. 



cc: DickVind 


4799 


604B Pehorah Drioe • Gfl/nes»fHe, Virginia 22065 • Telephone (540) 347-52B3 • FAX (540) 340-4102 
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Western Petroleum Importers, Inc. 


July 16, 199? 

Mr. Jeffrey Tuite 
ED & F Man Alcohols 
Sugar Quay 
London, England 

Dear Jeff; 


George Fitch has relayed to me your agreement to meet sometime next week (preferably in New 
York) to discuss a variety of issues ofmutu^ interest to us both. 

He recommends that we prepare an agenda, so we can be best prepared to discuss these matters. 
Here are the matters I would like to discuss in detail with you: 


1 . Finalizing the contract re: purchase by Man of our current alcohol production from El 
Salvador into the brandy and/or industrial alcohol markets. 

2. The sale by Man to WPI of a quantity of T-2 GNS for delivery to Allied 
on a short term basis, leading to the creation of a long term contract to 
supply Allied with T-2 GNS from El Salvador. 

3 . Establislung a joint marketing relationship for Man to distribute our El 
Salvador GNS production within the U.K. and elsewhere in Europe. 

4. Creating a joint venture between Man and WPI on our El Salvador 
distilling, terminaJIing and marketing operations , which could include the 
joint marketing of ADM GNS throughout Central America for which 
WPI has an exclusive arrangement. 

5. Formalizing an agreement on the purchase and resale of EIMA alcohol 
from Italy. 

6. Joint Marketing efforts on fuel ethanol production from the CBI. 

and, any other matters which could be of mutual interest and benefit. 


Please let me know your schedule and availability, and I’ll coordinate with you. 
Best regards. 


Dick Vind 


cc: George Fitch 


910 E. BIRCH STREET 


PO. BOX 1400 • BREA. CALIFORNIA 92622 


(714) 990-3533 • fAXi (714) 990-0418 
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December 26, 1887 


\ 





. par" r 
— ■ Co^rT^ '^1' 

~ ru <>-. 

'/fLci:, 


Mr. D!rt? Bok 
ADM Ingredients 
Bbewig 125 
3188 LC Europort 
The Nethariands 

Dear Mr, Bok; 



ADM BIDPRODUCTS ■■ 


LAICA is a qualified CBI ethanol dehydrator located in Punta 
Morales, Costa Rica 


This shall serve as confirmation that LAICA agrees to process 
h^rous wine alcohol purchased by ADM from the European Uniori 
Intervention agencies into finished anhydrous ethanol for sale In 
the United States as motor fuel, according to EU regulafions 
' governing the sale of wine alcohol for dehydration In the Caribbean 
Basin. 



Ug< Agricol* Tttdlmtritl dc la CanA dft A«6our 

{5fiS) «7.?7n 1339 • lOW ftu CmU W«a 
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I.O.P. Associates 


ISMainS&cct Intcrna.tional Business A<iviM>re 

Warrcnton, Virginia 

20186 



Phone 540-347-5283 
FaxS40-349-4102 
iop@rmisiQC.ccm 


FAX MESSAGE 


March 5, 1998 


TO: CBI ETHANOL PRODUCERS GROUP 

Jeffrey Tuite - Man AlcoboU Herbert Wolf - LAICA 

Byron Shirley - Petrojam Gerry Baisaretti - G^obol 

Dick Vind-WPI 


The Group agreed to the following, with regard to: 

1 . Lobbying HR 2175 - extension of ethanol subsidy to 2007. Group roembers will alert 
ambassadors in Washington that I will be contactu^ them. By Friday, I will provide you with 
talking points to use in your request for assistance from your ambassadon. 

2. Contribution to California effort Group members toitatively agreed to contribute 
$5,000 each to a fund to a hire a California public relations fimi to lobby for the ethanol bill 
before the California legislature. See attached from Doug VindL 

3. Joint marketing program. Group agreed to consider pooling a certain amount of ethanol 
for a collective sale to a certain customer. Doug Vind will pursue identifying the best customer 
in the best marketplace and the amount to be pooled for this customer. With regard to joint 
marketing of wine alcohol, JefTTuite will develop a cost fonnula for equitably sharing the 
different fobbing costs from different tenders, so that the cost of fobbing to each member will be 
the same, regardless of origiE. 

4 . Member’s share of wine alcohoL Members present rc-af¥inned the formula for 
distributing wine alcohol amongst themselves. Jeff Tuite and, if necessary, George Fitch will 
consult with Gasohol to get their concurrence. 

5. EU tenders, George Fitch will step up efforts to secure another tender of 400.000 to 
500,000 hi in late April/May and then a tender of as much as possible of the 700,000 M of 

£45u 
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“ElMA surplus” in late June/July; such efforts to include a visit with Mildon and Rudy in April, 
where he will also raise the issi« of cxtondii^ the destination restrictions to include CBI intemaJ 
markets- He will also explore mourning acampaign to discourage DG6 from selling up to- 
40{>,000hl for industrial uses in Europe. 

6. EIMA- Rather than continue to hope dat EIMA will eventuaUy be desperate and tender 

to the CBI at the low price of 10,000 iira^l, Group members will now consider whether to get in 
the industriai alcohol business and pay 30,000 lirai/hi to EIMA. JeffTuite is to infonn the 
Group, after a visit to Sweden, what are the market prospects for selling industrial alcohol in 
Sweden, and perhaps elsewhere. 



2451 
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Monday, July 13. 1998 




Western Petroleum 
Importers Inc. 


Fax 


To: JeffTuite From: Doug Vind 


Fax: 44-1-71-285-3655 Pages: 1 


I had hoped to hear from you today regarding the situation that has developed in the 
Northwest. You can imagine my surprise and disappointment today to learn that the 
"deal” I have been discussing with you for the past several weeks involving the 
shipment out of Costa Rica and El Salvador had already been concluded last week. 
You can also imagine my embarrassment with my cxistomer when I called them 
today to firm up the transaction only to learn that they had been offered product 
which I had been previously told was not available. 

My current fnjstration with the receht sequence of events is matched only by the 
humiliation of relying on svhat was indicated as timely and accurate information, 
representing that information as fact, and having my credibility at risk when the 
"facts” changed. 

As you are aware, I have been actively working with your office in seeking a vessel 
to accommodate the delivery of both parcels. Because the sale was to involve a 
direct contract between Man and the customer, I revealed the targeted value for the 
product to you for your concurrence, which you provided. Late last week I attempted 
to reach you several times to discuss this matter but did not receive the benefit of a 
return call. As it turns out, you had already concluded this transaction but elected 
not to inform me. A simple call would have saved me from looking foolish today. 

At this point I need to reconfirm your commitment to providing the 900,000 gallons 
out of El Salvador in a joint shipment sometime on or after mid August. As I have 
already actively represented this volume as available for delivery, I would prefer to 
avoid a repeat of today’s confusion in the event you have made other unilateral 
arrangements. 

Additionally, I wish to discuss this entire situation with you in greater detail in order 
to try and understand exactly how things got off track. Please call me at your 
soonest opportunity. 
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To 

For 

cc 

Fax Number 

From 

Tel 

Fax 

Date 

Pages 


E D & F MAN ALCOHOL 


faxtransmission 



Wester Petroleum Importers / LAICA/Ga 3hol 
Messers Vmd-MrH«tcrtWoIf-MrB3 -c 


'I 


e El Salvador ^ 
irley 


Jeffrey Tuite 
44 171 285 3172 
44 171 285 3655 
3*^ February 1999 


East Coast - West Coast 


Good Day 


I address the questioc wWch Doug raised regarding pooling costd 


which we understand to have been awarded to CBI operators, Pc sona ly, I thinli the 
proposition is not unreasonable given that the next tenders arc HI ely t( be all Italian 
and the West Coast may not have a chance to be compensated. I ' hink ts on the agenda 
for Las Vegas. I have not really discussed the issue with Byron oi SOF iClA in depth 
but my view is that the matter is not really an issue and Man would go ^ong with 
averaging. However, I cannot usurp the other East Coast opinion. 

I just don' t want you sitting there thinking my silence is a negative noti 


recent tenders 



/ 


Sugar Quay Lower Thames Street London EC3R 61 
Tel 071-285 31 14 Telex 885431 edfmang Fax 071-86' 

Rfgtttccd in 3697107 

A uienibw «rthe E D & F Msn Grwp 


u 
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Aooiojo 

Con f i rmat i on Repo r t — Memo ry Send 

Tiae : Ses-U-2QOO I0:l6aa 

Tel Un« : +7149900416 
ffane : KC REGENT 


Job nunfaer 

Date 

to 

Docusient pages 
Start tine 
End tine 
Pages sent 
Status 
Job nuaher 


349 

Sep-14 Q9:59an 
15052Z1733S 
002 

Sen-14 10:04an 
Sbo- 14 lOrieara 
000 


SEND FA I LED 


SubJ«etr: Ii«i A^reemen* to mtvvmy* «et>ort 2/3 K-AJIOW ond t/3 WEC 
Xkoter -Tbu. 14 Sep 3000 10:53:51 -0700 
Cram: KSorana ffezuiereon -<RAbk>H9@cozTlvUn:k.net=» 

7a: IvXerctuieo -<clAieeexpt®sol.r&c9a.co.cr» 

CCS Ooug 'VizuS 

A-TTN: »:SRSBR.7 WOt-C 
JOSS JllvlSMEZ 


T*“* t>e««» aa eSaetivejBuideUiie ia detemtinina export perceotBaee up xsatiX now Our 

reaazdteg the 2/>3 - epUt w-e 
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RUN DATE; 26-Set>00 Load Valencia: eia: late Feb 2000 

Arr Ctsta Rica: eta; kte Mar 2000 

-Projection- Wet Cargo #50 

Man Ten no. (273/99) ’’Dziatari" Purchase from ADM/Maa 


16,667,00 

1,466.67 

WM 

nit 

Man Tender no.273/99 

est. Euro/$ e.xchange; 

1. 01 


Pure Gallons: 


COSTOFPRODUCT: 


Total: 


440,342 


Cost of Product 6.30 

DX00020S 

5106,052.12 

. 

est. gals to be processe<l: 


FOBBINCj 




427,132 

wpi 

Trucking/T3 

DN000238 

532,205.62 

S' 

Yield Rate: 

97.000% 

Senpa Storage 


$0.00 

s 

Production loss; 

3.000% 

Tepsa Storage 

DN00029S 

517,793.75 

$ 


(13,230) 

Credit for DN000255 

CN000I60 

. . ($77.99) 

-s 



Tepsa-Extra Storage Costs 

DMOOOIO 

*$1,670.08 

$< 



Tepsa extra rotation 

DN000255 

$756.33 

S( 



SGS Inspection etc. included in Ibsriuso fee 

$0.00 

%i 





S52352.79 

${ 



Man Alcohols Fee($.30/Wpa) 

DN000239 

54,995.48 

sc 



Adm Ingredients Fee (5%) 


$5,302.61 

$0 



Adm Ing.-Consulting JRML 


$1,060.52 

so 



Iberluso Commission 

DN000238 

$5,000.00 

$0 





$16,358.61 

$0 



Cargo Insurance 


$460,00 

$0 



A VAL Handling’-Customs 


$500,00 

$0. 




$0.00 

$960.00 

so. 



Bid Bond 


$166.67 

$0. 



VAT Bond 


$666.67 

$0.' 



Removal GTee (4 months) 


$166.6? 

$0.! 



Performance Bond (7 months) 


$4,333.33 

$0.1 




$5,333.33 

$5,333.33 

$0.( 



Interest charge thru 2/OOS/OO est. 


S7.000.00 

$o.c 




TOTAL: 

$188,056.85 

$0.4 



Ocean Freight (S40/mt) PAID TO HOGAN 

$58,489.53 

so.i 


TOTAL Cost CIF Costa Rica 


$246,54638 | S0.S 
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Western Ethanol 
Company LLC 


Memo 

To: Herbert Wolf 

O.'J 

From Doug Vind 

Date: September 29, 2000 

Pages: 2 + 3 

Re; Sates Opportunity - REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION / RESPONSE 


Further to our telephone conversation of today, I am writing to inform you of tire 
details of a sales opportunity for LAICA’s anhydrous alcohol. In order to participate 
in this opportunity, I must hear back from you by no later than close of business 
on Tuesday October 2“'. 

BriHsh Petroleum (“BP”) has scheduled an on-line reverse auction to be conducted 
via the internet next week. They are requesting pre-qualified ethanol suppliers to bid 
on supplying product into the Ohio and Washington State markets beginning 
November 2000 and running through January 2001. We are interested in bidding to 
supply a portion of the volume requested into Washington State. This Lot is broken 
into partial supply percentages of 10,25,50 and 100%. The total volume requested 
for Washington State is 9,600,000 gallons over the 3 month period. 

I am specifically recommending that LAICA consider committing to this reverse 
auction the 38,000 HL it has scheduled to receive from Europe. I believe this 
feedstock will arrive Costa Rica sometime during the month of November and be 
available for delivery into the US in December. 

The delivery of denatured efrianol to BP into Washington State can only be made by 
either Railcar or Barge. Direcfr deliveries of undenafured ethanol cannot be 
accepted. For this reason, WEC is prepared to source railcars of domestic ethanol 
in order to supplement the volume coming from LAICA. This would allow us to bid on 
up to 25% of the requested volume, for a total of 2,400,000 gallons. We are also in 
discussion with Man with regard to their participation for a small piece of this 
business. 


ISlx 
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I e>!pect that the winning bid for the 25% voiume will be somewhere in the upper 
$1.30’s to low $1.40's. We are prepared to stop bidding should the price drop below 
$1.38 per gallon. As I mentioned above, the delivery mode into Washington State 
allows for only barge or railcar. In view of this, it will be necessary to first discharge 
and denature the imported ethanol. We then will schedule a barge to transport the 
denatured ethanol to BP's terminal in Seattle. I am in the process of verifying the 
barging, terminaling and denaturing costs but I have been given a range of $.03 - 
$.04 per gallon. I should have this information on Monday. 

I believe that the BP “Request for Quotation” presents a very good sales opportunity 
for LAlCA's anhydrous alcohol. However, in order to participate in the on-line 
auction. WEC needs to receive LAlCA’s commitment to supply the 38,000 HL. We 
must obtain LAlCA’s commitment to this program by no later than close of 
business next Tuesday. 

For your guidance, I have enclosed a listing of the Lots to be included in the 
Reverse Auction. As you wrill notice, we will be required to participate in a “Qualifying 
Round” of bidding on Wednesday September S'”. This will enable us to move on to 
the competitive bidding event scheduled for Friday September 5*'. 

I greatly appreciate your presenting this proposal to your Board of Directors on 
Monday. I vwll be in my office and be prepared to answer any further questions 
regarding this matter. 

Best regards. 


DouglayWnd 


• Page 2 
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Mr. OSE. We are directly inquiring of the FTC whether or not 
these documents constitute a need for an investigation as to the 
concentration in the ethanol industry. 

The inquiry is timely, and it is justified. We are in the process 
of setting legislative policy for the next 20 years having to do with 
whether or not to embed in statute a mandate for use of ethanol 
in an industry that, at least on its face, is extremely concentrated 
and engaged in price collusion or gouging. 

Mr. Kovacic. We will do that. 

And could I ask the chairman’s permission, if we find that there 
are other government institutions perhaps with more formidable 
remedies that might have an interest in the same materials, would 
you permit me to pass them along as well? 

Mr. OsE. We would welcome that, yes. 

Mr. Kovacic. I would mention, as we were going through the 
types of evidence that are helpful, I would also mention that cer- 
tainly where there is the cooperation of a company insider that has 
also been an indispensable ingredient in pursuing inquiries. In the 
ADM lysine case that we referred to before, in fact, it was a tip 
from a company insider that was a crucial piece of evidence for the 
Department of Justice in its inquiry. 

Mr. OsE. I do recall the investigation; that was well reported in 
the Wall Street Journal and other media. We have no more verbal 
questions for this panel. We do have some, and we are going to 
leave the record open for submittal of written questions. 

We do appreciate your attendance today. The record will be open 
for 10 days as it relates to this panel. 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Chairman, before you dismiss them, I would just 
like to comment on the questions that you asked, and just say that 
besides being provocative, they are somewhat alarming. And I 
would like to know what the response will be. 

I would love to know, when you have a chance to look at this in- 
formation a little bit more, and to inquire when you would be get- 
ting back to this committee, so that we could have an assessment 
of how you evaluate them. 

Mr. Kovacic. Congressman, I don’t have an immediate pre- 
diction. But, the types of materials we have just discussed briefly 
are indeed, if not simply provocative, perhaps alarming as well. 

Could we perhaps have a day or so to give you a more precise 
response? 

Mr. Shays. If you could give the committee — but I think the com- 
mittee needs to have some dialog back as to what your impression 
is and what you are doing with this information. 

Mr. OSE. We will not only share these items, obviously, with Mr. 
Kovacic, but we will provide copies to all of the members of the 
committee. I know we have some over here. But I will be happy 
to provide that. 

I want to thank this panel for attending today. I am sorry we 
went so long. I apologize for that. We will have written questions 
and would appreciate a timely response. 

Mr. Kovacic, we will hear from you sooner rather than later? 

Mr. Kovacic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsE. Thank you all. We will take a 5-minute recess. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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William E. Kovacic 
General Counsel 


(202)326-3661 


UNrreO STATES OF AMERICA 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20580 


May 6, 2002 


The Honorable Doug Ose 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Energy Policy, Natural Resources, 
and Regulatory Affairs 
U.S. House of Representatives 
215 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Ose: 

I am writing to report to you on the status of the ethanol industry materials that you 
provided to me during the Subcommittee’s hearing on gasoline prices on April 23. After 
reviewing these materials, staff of the FTC’s Bureau of Competition has transmitted them to the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice under the liaison arrangement between the 
Commission and the Division through which we determine which agency will review a particular 
matter. Staff s action in conveying these materials to the Antitrust Division does not reflect any 
decision about the existence of an antitrust violation, nor does it mean that the Justice 
Department necessarily will decide to initiate a formal inquiry. 

If you have any questions concerning the FTC staffs review of these materials, please 
feel free to contact me. If you have any questions regarding further developments in this matter, 
please feel ftee to contact the Antitrust Division. 


Sincerely yours, 


William E. Kovacic 
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CotigrE® of tfje ^tateg 

»01aSltmBton,»C 20515 


May 17,2002 


The Honorable Charles A. James 
Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust Division 
Department of Justice 
950 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20530 

Dear Mr. James: 

At a recent hearing before the House Government Reform Subcommittee on Energy 
Policy, documents were presented to the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) that suggest the 
appearance of collusion among certain ethanol producers to manipulate market pricing in the 
United States. On May 6, 2002, the FTC referred these documents to the Department of Justice. 

As you may know, the House and Senate will soon begin their deliberations on a 
comprehensive energy package that contains, among other provisions, language mandating a 
tripling of the amount of ethanol in the nation's gasoline supply by 2012. While numerous 
questions have arisen relative to the ability of the ethanol industry to develop sufficient 
production capacity to meet this increased demand, a concurrent issue has evolved on the 
question of consumer costs likely to occur as a result of this mandated increase. Of particular 
interest is the high level of market concentration within the ethanol industry among a small 
handful of producers; this situation unfortunately creates a favorable environment for price 
manipulation. 

The U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) apparently shares this concern. A recent 
report by the GAO discovered that the top eight ethanol producers today control at least 71% of 
the market. One producer alone. Archer Daniels Midland (ADM), accounts for 41% of the 
market and this figure may be understated since ADM has marketing partnerships with many 
small producers. While the ethanol industry is already dominated by a handful of producers, 
according to testimony from the Subcommittee hearing, the Senate ethanol mandate exacerbates 
the problem resulting in an even more concentrated industry. 

Alarmingly, the documents produced at the recent House hearing involve what appear to 
be questionable pricing discussions among ethanol industry operatives; discussions that bear a 
striking similarity to past illegal activities for which some industry executives were convicted 
and incarcerated. Given the enormity of the market guarantee by the ethanol usage mandated in 
the Senate legislation, the high degree of market concentration within that industry, and the anti- 
competitive behavior suggested by the documents in question, we believe that the attention of the 
Department of Justice is warranted at this time. 


PRINTED ON RECYCLED PAPER 
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Without prejudging either what the documents may be dispositive of, or whether a finding 
of collusion to fix prices by certain ethanol producers may be justified, we hereby request the 
formal and immediate attention of the Department of Justice to this developing matter which is of 
very great concern. 
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[Recess.] 

Mr. OsE. We will call this committee back to order. We are going 
to have the second panel join us now. 

As you saw in the first panel, we swear in our witnesses, so if 
you would all rise, please, and raise your right hands. We are miss- 
ing someone. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. OsE. Let the record show the witnesses answered in the af- 
firmative. 

We have with us today three, soon to be four, panelists for the 
second panel. The first is the vice president of Charles River Asso- 
ciates, Mr. David Montgomery. Our next, who will join us shortly, 
is the director of Hart Downstream Energy, Mr. Nicholas 
Economides. Our third is Gordon Rausser, a professor of economics 
from my alma mater; and the fourth is an environmental consult- 
ant to the American Lung Association, Mr. A. Blakeman Early. 

Gentlemen, welcome. We appreciate your taking the time. 

We have received your written statements. They have been re- 
viewed here. I have read them. If you could summarize within 5 
minutes, that would certainly expedite things. 

Mr. Montgomery, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENTS OF DAVID MONTGOMERY, VICE PRESIDENT, 

CHARLES RIVER ASSOCIATES; NICHOLAS ECONOMIDES, DI- 
RECTOR, HART DOWNSTREAM ENERGY SERVICES; GORDON 

RAUSSER, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF 

CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY; AND A. BLAKEMAN EARLY, EN- 
VIRONMENTAL CONSULTANT, AMERICAN LUNG ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr. Montgomery. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the subcommittee. I was honored by your invitation to 
testify today, and I am very happy to be here. I have a feeling that 
anything we say might be anticlimactic, so I will be brief I would 
like to start by summarizing a little bit of the commentary that I 
made on crude oil prices. 

Crude oil prices have certainly run back up in the last few 
months due to a number of factors, including OPEC supply cuts 
and international tensions, but they have not reached the levels 
they reached even 2 years ago. This has happened before. I think 
it does serve as an important reminder of how important energy se- 
curity is as a policy issue and national concern. 

At this point, my assessment is that things could get better, or 
better in the short run, and we need to be prepared for that. But 
I think maybe the best preparation is realizing in terms of world 
oil markets that effects of supply disruptions have always been 
temporary. I see no reason to expect that would not be the case 
now. 

If you could put up figure 1 of my prepared testimony, I just 
want to refer briefly to this and be sure that the picture is clear. 
It shows the last 13 years of crude oil prices. What is more impor- 
tant is the general shape than anything that you can’t read at this 
point on the screen. And what it shows is that prices spiked in the 
Gulf war. They have gone up and down, and then very far down. 
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They went up quite far. The peak closest to the right, the peak 
almost to the far right, is in the year 2000. They dropped to about 
$13 a barrel and they have climbed back up. 

They have averaged around $20 a barrel for this whole period 
and for far further back than that. The price has always returned 
to something like $20 a barrel with maybe a 1 percent per year 
trend of growth in current prices. 

The other thing that I think is most interesting is what we have 
plotted here are those little pennants that are blowing to starboard. 
They indicate what the futures market was saying at each point in 
time. Where they are attached to the flagpole is the date of the fu- 
ture of the recorded prices; and then there are prices looking for- 
ward generally 3 to 5 years, and they show the futures market has 
always been predicting that prices will come back to $20 a barrel. 

It continues to do so, probably a little bit slower than prices have 
actually collapsed. And this is something to keep in mind as we 
look at world oil markets and high prices. The first one being, 
prices certainly have not come back even to the levels we saw 2 
years ago, despite horrible tensions in the world markets. And if 
the supply disruptions disappear, prices are likely to come back 
down again. 

Another comment: I don’t think that at this point further price 
increases are in the economic interest of Saudi Arabia. It has al- 
ready cut production to the point where, in my opinion, increasing 
its own production by, say, 10 percent would reduce world oil prices 
by less than 10 percent; that is, Saudi Arabia has a sufficiently 
small market share that it actually would be better off by having 
more production than it does today. 

I think that implies a growing incentive to raise production. That 
also makes me believe that any further tightening of the market 
that we might see by OPEC is for political and not economic rea- 
sons. 

By the same token, reductions in U.S. oil imports would tend to 
lower world oil prices with benefits to the United States and to our 
allies. And getting back to the point of this hearing, I think policies 
that restrict supply or increase demand without corresponding en- 
vironmental benefits simply make matters worse in the world oil 
markets. 

I would now like to say a few words about gasoline prices. I 
think that was discussed very capably this afternoon, especially by 
Mary Hutzler from EIA. Gasoline prices have gone up a bit more 
than crude oil, and if we could show my figure 2, it lists some of 
the reasons that I think are responsible for that. This is also avail- 
able at the back of my prepared testimony. 

I calculate that the increase in the price of crude oil this year is 
responsible for about 21 cents per gallon of cost increase. The price 
of gasoline has gone up about 30 cents a gallon; that leaves about 
9 cents that is due to the other factors, including the specific tight- 
ness of the gasoline market, the turnaround for producing summer 
gasoline, the cost of producing reformulated gasoline, which is 
higher in the summer than the winter, and probably a couple of 
pennies a gallon for royalties that Unocal is demanding on patents 
it recently asserted on reformulated gasoline. 
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Right now, crude and product inventories are near the top of 
their normal range. I think filling those inventories is also an im- 
portant cause of the higher gasoline prices. As a precaution against 
the events on the world oil market, terminals and refineries are 
holding higher stocks than we have seen as normal for this time 
of year. That has put some upward pressure on current prices, but 
it is good thing because it means, in a purely private-market-driven 
response, we are better capable of weathering future supply disrup- 
tions. That is kind of how the market works when it sees unstable 
prices. 

In terms of this refining industry itself, I think that you have al- 
ready discussed many of the points and calculations that I dis- 
cussed about in my testimony about concentration in the industry. 
It is an industry that is a classic commodity industry, petroleum 
refining. The history of the last 25 years has been long periods of 
depressed profits with very short intervals of profitability in tight 
markets. These occasional tight markets are actually all that kept 
profits positive in the long run for the industry. 

When there is excess capacity, as there has been for much of the 
past decade, gasoline prices are set by competitive forces at some- 
thing close to the cost of just keeping the refinery running — no re- 
turn on capital. When demand exceeds capacity, there is a genuine 
scarcity, and prices rise to the level that it takes to bring demand 
down to that level. Reformulated gasoline, requirements that bal- 
kanized markets make that even more of a potential problem. 

Let me say two words about concentration, and then I will stop. 
The first one is that it strikes me that concentration and refining 
does not reach levels of concern in the kind of geographic markets 
I talked about. I think there are reasons for concern in the ethanol 
industry. 

I will stop there. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Montgomery follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of 
W. David Montgomery 
Before the Subcommittee on Energy Policy, 
Natural Resources and Regulatory Affairs 
Committee on Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 
April 23, 2002 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for your invitation to participate in today’s hearing. I am David Montgomery, and I 
am Vice President of Charles River Associates, where I am co-head of our Energy and 
Environment Practice. I have been involved in energy policymaking and analysis for over 25 
years, and this hearing deals with perennial issues I have studied over that time: energy security, 
vulnerability to politics and wars affecting oil suppliers, price instability, and the influence of 
regulatory programs on supply and price. My experience with these issues goes back to the first 
Arab oil embargo, and a study of oil price regulations that I produced for the Senate Government 
Affairs Committee in 1978. I was Deputy Assistant Secretary of Energy in the Carter 
Administration. In 1982 I published the book Oil Prices, Energy Security, and Import Policy, an 
analysis of costs of imported oil to the U.S. economy. During the 1980s I was with the Energy 
Information Administration, where I was responsible for all integrated data and forecasting 
activities, including world oil supply, demand and price projections. I also headed an 
interagency group tasked with providing data and analysis in support of planning for and 
response to oil supply disruptions, including a regular assessment of their potential magnitude 
and cost. I led the economic analysis for the Interagency Energy Security Study requested by 
President Reagan in 1987. During the Gulf War, I was Assistant Director for Natural Resources 
and Commerce at the Congressional Budget Office. Since joining CRA in 1991, 1 have 
continued to do studies and testify on world oil issues, the structure and performance of energy 
markets, and the costs and benefits of regulations affecting energy markets. I have done several 
studies of the reasons for price increases in energy markets, and a number of studies of the costs 
and benefits of regulations affecting gasoline. 


Summary 

I would like to begin my testimony with a review of recent events. On January 22, crude oil spot 
prices were $18.74 per barrel and the average regular gasoline price was $1.10 per gallon. Since 
then, both crude oil prices and gasoline prices have risen, crude oil to a peak of $27.56 and 
gasoline to $1.40 on April 15. These recent prices are still well below levels seen last year, of 
$37.20 for crude oil and $1.70 for gasoline. 


1 
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There are a number of reasons for these price increases, including reductions in world oil supply, 
growth in petroleum product demand, precautionary buying of both crude oil and products for 
inventory, and the normal seasonal swing in prices that signals refiners to maximize gasoline 
production, and covers the added cost of producing reformulated gasoline for summer driving. 

This combination of normal and unusual factors all came together in the last few months. In my 
opinion, there is no reason to expect further increases in the price of crude oil unless there are 
additional disruptions of world oil supplies. Even if there are, experience and economics teach 
us that any such price spikes will be temporary. Some normal seasonal increases in gasoline 
prices may be forthcoming. On balance, gasoline prices could rise or fall in the next few months, 
but unless there is additional pressure on crude oil prices, or outages at domestic refineries or 
pipelines, further price increases should be relatively small. 

Legislative proposals to ban MTBE in gasoline or to mandate the use of ethanol could change 
this outlook, because these measures would push prices up further and contribute to price 
instability. Either of the two actions would have essentially the same effect, because requiring 
the use of ethanol effectively eliminates the possibility of using MTBE. Far from reducing 
vulnerability, any measure that directly or indirectly leads to the elimination of MTBE from 
gasoline will increase U.S. oil imports and put upward pressure on world oil prices. The volume 
of ethanol that can be put in gasoline without violating emission standards is less than the 
volume of MTBE currently used, and MTBE is made from natural gas, not crude oil. To make 
up the difference, it will be necessary to import more oil and to run refineries more intensively. 
Since the increase in gasoline prices, relative to crude oil, is partly attributable to tightness of 
capacity for producing gasoline, an MTBE ban or ethanol mandate will put additional upward 
pressure on gasoline prices by tightening supplies further. This would be especially true in 
California. 

Ethanol required under a nationwide mandate will also be more costly than the MTBE it would 
replace, even with taxpayer subsidies in the form of reductions in the motor fuel tax used to fund 
highway construction and maintenance that benefit all drivers. Thus the ethanol mandate will 
increase the cost of producing reformulated gasoline, which is the other important component of 
increases in gasoline prices. Moreover, if there are concerns about market power, there is a good 
chance that under an ethanol mandate the fuel ethanol industry will be more concentrated than 
the refining industry. 


Factors affecting world oil prices 

Let me return now to the factors that appear to have caused recent price increases, and the 
reasons why these price increases can be expected to be temporary. The story on recent crude oil 
prices begins with the decision of OPEC to reduce output early this year, in an effort to shore up 
prices as the worldwide recession dampened petroleum demand. This was followed in the last 
few weeks by the disruption of Venezuela’s oil exports due to political unrest. Concerns about 
the situation in Venezuela, and fears that Iraq’s annoimcement of a one-month cessation of 
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exports would further tighten the market, appear to have led to a precautionary increase in crude 
oil inventories that contributed to demand pressure and helped drive prices up temporarily. 

At present, crude oil prices remain below the levels they reached last year, and significantly 
below levels they reached 1 1 years ago during the Gulf War. Figure 1 plots the spot price of oil 
since January 1, 1989 (the jagged blue line). It shows that over this time there have been three 
cycles of crude oil price increases, followed by price collapses. It appears that a fourth cycle has 
started, but it is anyone’s guess whether for the next few months crude oil prices will go up or 
down. Right now, despite all the unrest around the world, crude oil prices are far below last 
year’s values, or the peak of 2000. 

Where prices will move in the next few months depends in part on market psychology, and a 
great deal on political and military developments in the Middle East and Venezuela. There is no 
question if it were up to any of us, the world’s oil supplies would be located in very different 
places. A very large share of the world’s oil is produced in regions that are, to put it mildly, 
highly vulnerable to supply disruptions. Even Iraq’s toothless threat clearly disturbed the market 
for a while, despite traders’ knowing quite well that Iraqi production has moved up and down by 
at least that much for the past few years, as UN sanctions and Iraqi compliance have waxed and 
waned, without any real effect. Real disruptions of supply could certainly produce significant 
price spikes, and it is clear that market participants are taking that into account. 

Oil has all the characteristics of a classic commodity market. Oil demand is relatively inelastic, 
so that it takes a significant price increase to reduce demand when supplies are interrupted, and 
likewise when supply exceeds demand, prices can fall rapidly. We have seen these forces in 
operation in both directions recently. In 1998 and early 1999, crude prices collapsed to about 
$13 per barrel when demand growth failed to keep up with production capacity. Then with an 
unusual show of discipline, OPEC held the line on production with surging demand in late 2000 
(due in part to unusual weather) so that prices rose to levels not seen since the Gulf War. Prices 
collapsed again in the second half of 2001, as the economic slowdown that began before 
September 1 1 held down demand relative to supply. The collapse accelerated until January, 
when OPEC acted in what I consider a decidedly unfriendly manner to restrict production 
sufficiently to drive prices back up. Then recent, unexpected events occurred, putting increased 
upward pressure on prices. 

Now to the good news. Oil can be stored, and oil inventories provide an extremely valuable and 
effective counterbalance to unexpected movements in supply or demand. Sometimes inventory 
building can put upward pressure on prices, as we have seen recently, with fears of future price 
increases stimulating precautionary accumulation of inventories. This building of inventories 
will buffer any future disruption of supplies. In addition, another offset to future supply 
disruptions is now available: the reductions in output by OPEC (and countries like Norway and 
Russia) have created substantial excess capacity in the world that can compensate for lost 
supplies from Venezuela or Iraq. 
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The best news is that we have faced oil market instability for the last 25 years, but we have never 
seen price spikes sustained. I see no reason to predict that any current turmoil in world markets 
will have lasting consequences for prices. We have gone through numerous cycles of crude oil 
and gasoline prices rising and falling. Oil prices hit levels exceeding current prices in today’s 
dollars in January 1997, and were far higher in today’s dollars at the end of 1990, when traders 
feared Saddam Hussein’s ability to conquer or destroy Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 

There are a few things we do well to remember about these problems. In free markets, price 
increases are not sustained. High prices serve as a signal to oil and gas producers that it is time 
to invest in new exploration and development, to bring additional supplies to the market. That is 
what happened last year, and it will happen again if tight market conditions are expected to 
continue. Higher prices also signal to consumers the need to conserve energy. Under these 
competitive pressures, even OPEC has proven incapable of the production restraint required to 
maintain high prices for long periods of time. 

The experience of the Gulf War in 1990 and 1991 is also instructive to those who fear or predict 
sustained high prices. No sooner did the Allies convince markets through military action that 
Saddam Hussein could not inflict harm on Saudi Arabia, the world oil price collapsed back to 
pre-war levels. Between October 12, 1990 and February 25, 1991, oil prices collapsed from 
$40.42 to $18.37 in today’s dollars. 

Figure 1 shows that oil prices have never taken off permanently. Instead, oil prices have ranged 
around $20 per barrel, with a slight upward trend less than inflation. When prices have exceeded 
that level, they have fallen back, and when prices have dropped below that level, they have risen. 

For the past several decades, futures markets have provided clear indications of how the market 
expects oil and gas prices to behave. Futures markets have consistently indicated an expectation 
that oil prices will trend toward an average of about $20 per barrel in nominal terms. When spot 
prices have been higher than $20 per barrel, futures prices have predicted they will fall, and 
when spot prices have been below $20, futures prices have predicted they will rise. This is seen 
clearly in Figure 1 . The lines stretching out from the spot price graph at various points represent 
the forward price curve at intervals throughout the decade. The forward price curve shows the 
price of a crude oil futures contract, for delivery at different dates in the future, as of the date at 
which the curve starts. It can be seen that these curves all point toward about $20 per barrel, 
from whatever price they start. 

This is strong confirmation that the market understands that oil prices will revert to their trend 
value, growing perhaps 1% per year in current dollars. In fact, oil prices seem to have moved 
back toward $20 even faster thaif the forward price curves indicate. Right now, forward price 
curves suggest a return to trend, about $22 per barrel, in roughly two years. I expect it will be 
much faster than that. 
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Policies for addressing oil security 

What all this suggests to me is that we should not try to offset temporary price spikes through 
any policy other than the proven one of maintaining and being prepared to use a large and 
effective Strategic Petroleum Reserve in conjunction with allies who also maintain and will use 
such reserves. That policy addresses precisely the problem of protecting the global economy 
from threats originating in politically unstable parts of the world. It makes it possible to weather 
a temporary disruption and buy time for a longer-term response, should that ever be required. 

Oil imports are not the right measure of vulnerability — it is how much of the world’s supply 
comes from regions subject to supply disruption, in comparison to excess production capacity 
elsewhere. That requires, at minimum, co-ordinated policies with our allies since we all share in 
the benefits and must act together if policies are to be effective. Other policies, from price 
controls to temporary tax reductions, cannot remove price instability. They only conceal it, and 
in doing so remove the important market signals that reduce demand, increase supply and 
ultimately remove price increases. 

We need at the same time to understand that policies that unnecessarily restrict energy markets, 
and artificially hold back supplies or increase demand, have a cost in terms of their effect on 
world markets. I would include in these categories restrictions on access to Federal lands for oil 
and gas production that do not have a clear cost-benefit justification, and similarly policies to 
eliminate MTBE in gasoline (whether directly or by a renewable fuels mandate) that lead to 
more use of petroleum based blendstocks and therefore drive up oil imports. 

Policies that increase oil imports impose harm on the U.S. economy, because the U.S. is a 
significant buyer on world markets. Oil prices are sensitive to the balance of supply and 
demand, and U.S. imports prop up the world oil price. In particular, policies that lead to 
increases in oil imports serve to put upward pressure on the price of oil, leading to a higher price 
being paid for every barrel of oil the U.S. imports. When the price of imported oil rises, the 
U.S. must devote more resources to producing the other goods for export in order to keep the 
U.S. balance of payments in equilibrium. This means that there are less resources to produce 
goods for U.S. residents, and no more oil (since we are looking at the increase in the price of the 
oil we were already importing) so that the economy is worse off. This “terms of trade” effect 
gives rise to the idea of an “oil import premium.” Increases in oil imports impose costs on the 
economy over and above the dollars actually spent to acquire the additional crude oil. 


Gasoline price increases are the result of market forces 

Now I would like to turn to refined product markets. Cmde prices rose from $18.74 in January 
to $27.56 in April, an increase of $8.82 per barrel or 2 1 cents per gallon. Normally, we see 
changes in crude oil cost reflected penny for penny in gasoline prices, with a lag of no more than 
a couple of months, so that this increase in erode oil prices should have added about 21 cents per 
gallon to gasoline prices. As of April 1 5, gasoline prices had risen by about 30 cents per gallon 
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over the same period of time (see Figure 2). The question then is, what accounts for the 9 cents 
in excess of the increase in the cost of crude oil? 

Let me start with what it is not. This is not profiteering by refiners, withholding of supplies, or 
other of market manipulation. U.S. refiners don’t have that kind of market power. It is the 
normal course of events in a commodity industry, exacerbated by some environmental 
regulations and some tightness in the market. First, I will discuss how commodity markets work, 
and how this explains movements in gasoline prices. Then I will briefly review refinery margins 
and profitability over the last decade, to show that recent events are neither unusual nor 
unexpected. Finally, I will discuss briefly the structure of the refining industry, and the lack of 
evidence of any effort or ability to manipulate prices. 

There is clearly an element of precautionary inventory building involved in the current prices. 
Looking at each product, the inventory levels most recently reported by EIA are up at the top of 
the normal range and well above last year. Crude inventories are at historically high levels as 
well. Normally, gasoline prices stay low when inventories are high, and rise when inventories 
become tight. The market seems to be different this year. There appears to be greater than usual 
building of inventories, due to fears about the world situation, and with this inventory, building 
supplies of gasoline appear tight. Recently, EIA has reported that crude availability may also be 
limiting refinery output, increasing the tightness. EIA also forecasts demand growth, which 
coupled with the supply picture suggests increasing prices. 

Commodity industries deal in fungible products and face intense global competition. They 
typically have volatile markets, including price spikes that alternate with long periods of 
depressed prices. Under these conditions, demand or supply shocks produce large price swings. 
Volatility is increased by another characteristic of commodity markets, which is a combination 
of high capital requirements and long lead times for investment that make supply response to 
shocks slow. In most commodity markets, a low demand elasticity also makes demand response 
slow. This combination of relatively inflexible supply and demand produces large price swings 
in response to any unexpected changes in demand or supply conditions. 

In such markets, profits earned during upswings have to be considered in the context of losses 
during downswings. During periods of excess capacity, commodity industries experience low or 
negative profit margins. Without occasional periods of high profitability, the result is sustained 
losses that lead ultimately to exit from the industry. 

Refining is a global commodity industry, and shares the characteristics of such industries. 

Refined products exhibit the price instability, and periods of severely depressed profits, 
characteristic of a commodity industry even more strongly than crude oil. The reason is that 
once petroleum product demand reaehes refining capacity, there is no spare capacity to draw on 
as there is for crude oil. When capacity is in excess, prices are driven down to a level where 
there is no return on capacity. Thus we have seen dramatic swings in refiners’ profits, but 
generally poor profitability for refining for the last decade or more. We see this clearly in Figure 
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3, which plots the return on investment to refiners over the past decade (recent data show that the 
return on investment in refining was just under 10% in 2000). 

The refining sector has gone through several cycles of investment, overcapacity, and depressed 
margins since 1975. In the 1970s, there was an exodus of small, inefficient refiners from the 
industry, as the small refiner bias that had existed under import quotas and crude oil price 
controls was ended. Between 1977 and 1983, there was a surge of investment in capacity to 
upgrade heavy crudes. Refiners worldwide perceived a large spread between the price of heavy, 
high sulfur crudes and light, low sulfur crudes. A large number of refineries decided 
simultaneously to take advantage of this spread by building capacity to make gasoline out of the 
cheap crudes. Naturally, the result was that refiners’ demand for light crudes fell and demand for 
heavy crudes rose, causing the spread that was expected to make upgrading profitable to vanish. 
Accordingly, the industry went through a period of excess capacity and low profitability. In the 
1980s, capacity increases again exceeded demand growth, leading to lower margins and 
retrenchment. 

Throughout the period from 1989 - 2000, refiners were required to make large environmental 
capital investments, to implement stationary source emission controls, and to comply with 
several rounds of increasingly stringent reformulated gasoline regulations. In the early 1990s, 
capacity expansion again outstripped demand growth, leading to lower margins. 

For the last 25 years, each round of investment has produced excess capacity, due to intense 
competition in the industry and a failure by virtually every participant to anticipate that other 
refiners will react the same way to current market signals. Unexpected market and demand 
changes have more often produced losses for refiners than gains. As a result, excess capacity has 
produced chronic low returns on investment for the past two decades, alleviated by brief periods 
when demand shocks have provided higher profits. Reported returns to refining show that the 
refining industry has not provided higher returns to shareholders than similar commodity 
industries (see Figure 4). 

Standard measures of market concentration also suggest that the refining industry is competitive, 
consistent with the evidence that it has had returns below average for comparable industries for 
most of the last 25 years. Table 1 shows my calculations of the standard Hirshman-Herfmdahl 
Index (HHI) commonly used to measure concentration. It is based on data from approximately 
August 2001, because I calculated the numbers for a project I was working on at the time, and is 
meant to be indicative rather than a precise description of the current situation, which is always 
changing as refineries are bought and sold. It shows that in terms of the thresholds used by the 
Department of Justice and Federal Trade Commission in reviewing mergers, the industry is not 
highly concentrated. If we divide the country into three regional markets, the Eastern U.S. 
(PADD I - III) is clearly unconcentrated, and PADDs IV (Mountain states) and V (Pacific Coast) 
are at the low end of the moderately concentrated range. I will return in a moment to the 
concentration figures for ethanol producers, after I establish the connection. 
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A series of studies and investigations of gasoline and fuel oil pricing, by the Energy Information 
Administration and by the Federal Trade Commission, has found no evidence of any exercise of 
market power in recent price spikes. These include an EIA 1996 Midwest gasoline study, an EIA 
1997 Gasoline price study, a Department of Justice, Antitrust Division 1997 investigation of 
“possible anticompetitive conduct concerning retail gasoline prices”, an EIA 2000 Northeast 
heating oil study, an FTC Midwest gasoline investigation completed March 2001, and an FTC 
Western gasoline investigation completed May 2001. 

What then is responsible for the 9-cent increase in the margin between gasoline and crude oil 
prices? Some is due to increased costs, including costs to produce reformulated gasoline. The 
rest is due to market tightness, caused by precautionary inventory building and by increased 
consumption of gasoline. The influence of market tightness follows directly from the economics 
of how a commodity industry with a limit on capacity works. 

Figure 5 describes the basic economics of refined product pricing. The refined product supply 
curve represents the cost of producing an additional gallon of gasoline, when refinery utilization 
is at the percentage of capacity indicated on the horizontal axis. Up to something above 90% of 
capacity, this cost is nearly constant, and is composed largely of the cost of crude oil. At some 
point around 95% capacity utilization, costs of extracting more gasoline rise rapidly, and once 
capacity is reached, no more gasoline can be produced at any cost. What gasoline prices will be, 
and how much profit refiners earn, depends on where demand falls relative to capacity. Price is 
determined by the point where the demand curve intercepts the aggregate supply curve for 
refining. In a low demand period, depicted by the lower diagonal line on the chart, the demand 
curve intersects the supply curve where the supply curve is nearly horizontal. This means that 
the price, determined by the point where supply equals demand, is very close to the average 
operating cost for the refiner, and no return on invested capital is being earned. If demand is 
higher, so that the demand curve intersects where the supply curve is rising rapidly, then prices 
will exceed average variable cost, and the refiner will earn some return on investment. 

The hockey-stick shape characteristic of the marginal cost curve for refineries also makes prices 
very unstable. Whenever demand is above the point where costs curve up, a small increase in 
demand (or a small loss in capacity, shifting the supply curve to the left) can produce large price 
spikes. When the demand is down in the flat part of the hockey stick, demand can move up and 
down a good bit without changing prices, but all that time the refiner is failing to earn any return 
on investment. 

Overall, the recent increase in the gross margin for gasoline appears to be a combination of 
upward price pressure, due to precautionary inventory building and market tightness, with the 
normal seasonal swings in prices to maximize gasoline production for the summer season. The 
level of gasoline prices in December 2001 was probably down in the flat part of the supply 
curve, where excess capacity drives prices to variable cost. Thus some firming of the market 
was required to get the return on investment above zero. In addition, refiners faced higher 
operating costs moving into summer, due to the requirements of summer reformulated gasoline. 
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For the first time, terminal operators selling reformulated gasoline (the wholesale dealers who 
operate storage facilities from which gasoline is distributed) were required to accept only 
summer reformulated gasoline after April 15. In previous years, their tanks could contain only 
summer gasoline as of May 1, which was felt to make markets very vulnerable to any kind of 
disruption in reformulated gasoline production or distribution during their period of rapid fill in 
late April. The change may have resulted in an earlier impact of summer reformulated gasoline 
costs on prices, by causing an earlier changeover to production of reformulated gasoline. I do 
not know that data are yet available to disentangle all this. Gasoline markets do appear to be 
tightening, and we have now passed the date on which terminal operators must be receiving only 
summer grade reformulated gasoline. Retail outlets must offer only summer grade gasoline by 
June 1 , so that there may be further cost-driven price increases at the pump rmless crude prices 
abate or tightness in the gasoline market disappears. 

In addition, Unocal has begun enforcing and collecting royalties on its patents on reformulated 
gasoline. These royalties are no doubt also showing up in the price of reformulated gasoline, and 
are reported to be in the range of 1 .2 to 3.4 cents per gallon. The Federal Trade Commission is 
investigating these patents, but has not issued any findings. 

When in the past we have seen gasoline price increases greater than increases in crude oil costs, 
the reasons have been due to market tightness, and in particular to regional shortages caused by 
refinery outages and pipeline breaks combined with regulations on fuel composition that 
prevented gasoline from flowing in from other regions to eliminate the shortage. Thus 
reformulated gasoline regulations can have a very important effect on the instability of gasoline 
prices, especially at a regional level. 

The 9 cent increase in the gross margin for gasoline, compared to what we have seen in previous 
years when gasoline demand (for inventory building and driving) pushed against capacity, is 
consistent with seasonal price movements, the additional cost of producing gasoline for summer 
use, and the current degree of tightness in the market. At the $ 1 .07 per gallon they received last 
December, it is unlikely refiners were earning much return on investment. Market tightness may 
be moving them into a period of profitability, but given the cost increases that they have faced, 
not by much. 


Policies affecting gasoline markets 

Tightness in the market, in the sense of demand at current prices that approaches available 
capacity, appears to be the explanation for increases in gasoline prices in excess of increases in 
the cost of crude oil. This diagnosis is very simple, but it has profound implications for 
assessment of policies that could affect the overall market balance. Any actions that will further 
segment and isolate different regional markets for gasoline, including regional fuel requirements 
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such as proposed bans on MTBE in California and some Eastern states, and possible national 
policies that tighten the overall capacity situation, such as a renewable fuels standard that 
mandates use of ethanol, will put upward pressure on prices and create risks for regional supply 
disruptions and price hikes. 

If the refining industry is competitive, and recent price increases are driven by market forces and 
likely to be reversed, what is there for policy makers to do? I am inclined to simplify with two 
aphorisms: 

• Let markets work to bring on additional supplies and constrain demand so that prices will 
fall, and 

• Do no harm. 

Those sentiments strike me as applying quite well here. Unfortunately, there are some actions 
that Congress might take that would do harm. These include any ban on the use of MTBE, either 
directly or through a renewable fuels standard that indirectly eliminates MTBE. These measures, 
as I have already discussed, will increase oil imports and further buttress world oil prices. They 
will also tend to tighten the gasoline market further, raise the cost of gasoline, and make the 
market more vulnerable to normal problems, such refinery outages or pipeline breaks. 

A renewable fuels standard could well exacerbate the capacity situation in gasoline markets, 
because of the conclusion reached by many analysts -- including the Energy Information 
Administration - that there is not sufficient ethanol capacity nationwide to meet the demand such 
a standard would create. Moreover, replacing MTBE with ethanol actually diminishes capacity 
to produce gasoline, and requires additional components produced from petroleum to make up 
the difference in volume. MTBE provides about 1 1% of the volume of gasoline, while ethanol 
provides typically something under 6%. To make up the difference, additional gasoline blending 
components must be processed - increasing demand for oil imports and requiring additional 
refining capacity. 

There is also more of a structural basis for examining the effectiveness of competition in the 
ethanol industry than in petroleum refining. One firm - ADM -- owns 40% of the capacity in 
place today, which exceeds the level at which the merger guidelines state concerns about 
unilateral effects. Concentration is right at the dividing line between moderately and highly 
concentrated. Capacity reported by the Renewable Fuels Association as being under 
construction is all in very small units, so that adding in capacity under construction produces 
concentration in the middle of the “moderately concentrated” range. However, this is an industry 
where scale matters, and if a renewable fuels standard is created, it will have to expand 
significantly to meet national ethanol demand. The leading producer stated at its most recent 
annual meeting that it expected its sales of fuel ethanol to double if a nationwide renewable fuel 
standard were implemented. I have therefore computed a third set of HHFs for ethanol, 
assuming that the largest producer increased its capacity by 70%. I choose that number because it 
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would be sufHcient to create total ethanol production capacity equal to about twice the level of 
ethanol sales in 2001 . The result is a highly concentrated industry. 

Even without an exercise of market power, I would expect the imposition of a renewable fuels 
standard to increase ethanol prices, because by requiring the construction of new plants it will 
drive the price of ethanol up to a level that covers the Ml cost, including a return on capital, for a 
new plant. This price will significantly exceed the historical market prices of ethanol. 

Regulations on gasoline composition now in place or under consideration also contribute directly 
to instability in gasoline markets. These regulations include what have become known as 
boutique fuels requirements, which would be made worse and more pervasive by regional bans 
on MTBE or mandates for use of ethanol. Figure 6 shows the existing fragmentation of gasoline 
markets. It was the fact that certain Midwest regions required use of ethanol that made them 
vulnerable to refinery outages and pipeline breaks a few years ago. Those events could be 
repeated with the degree of tightness now seen in gasoline markets. 

Gasoline prices in the Midwest spiked in the early summer of 1990, due to supply shortages that 
were attributed by most analysts and the Federal Trade Commission to tight new rules for 
reformulated gasoline that segmented the market and made those segments far more vulnerable 
to the inevitable accidents that occur in the refining and distribution system. The ethanol 
mandates in some Midwestern regions exacerbated this “boutique fuel” problem by preventing 
the use of plentiM supplies of different flavors of reformulated gasoline available elsewhere. 
Addressing the boutique fuels problem would be wise to reduce the likelihood of future regional 
supply disruptions and price spikes. 

The current situation with California is not promising in this regard. One of Professor Rausser’s 
colleagues at Berkeley, and an associate of Charles River Associates, Professor Carl Shapiro, 
testified on April 25, 2001 at the Senate Commerce Committee Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs on these issues. He concluded that California is a relatively isolated market, with barely 
enough refining capacity relative to demand, high refining costs, and high costs and limited 
capacity for importing gasoline. Under these circumstances, the proposed MTBE ban or a 
requirement for use of ethanol in gasoline could seriously disrupt California markets, which are 
already vulnerable because of the lack of refinery capacity to meet growing demand, and 
produce additional price spikes. 

This concludes my prepared testimony. I want to thank the Committee again for your invitation 
to testify, and I am prepared to answer your questions. 
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Table 1: Concentration In Petroleum Refining and Fuel Ethanol Processing 



Number 


Largest 


of 


Market 

Region 

Facilities 

HHI 

Share 


Refining 



PADD 1 - III 

100 

586 

14% 

PADD IV 

15 

1,080 

22% 

PADD V 

37 

1,127 

17% 

U.S. Total 

152 

532 

12% 


Ethanol 



Existing 

62 

1,795 

40% 

Existing and New 

76 

1,302 

34% 

Plus Addition to Largest Firm 77 

2,411 

48% 


(to reach capacity double 2001 sales) 

FTC/DOJ merger guidelines measure concentration by the HHI (Hirshman-Herfindahl Index on a scale from near 0- 10,000) 
HHI < 1 000 - “unconcentrated,” no competitive review 
1 000 < HHI < 1 800 - "moderately concentrated,” other fectors must be considered 
HHI > 1 800 - “highly concentrated,” careful scrutiny 

Source: CRA based on Oil and Gas Journal Annual Refinery Survey and ElA Petroleum 
Supply Annual, Table 20. Renewable Fuels Associafion 
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Figure 1: Spot and Futures Prices of Crude Oil 


Oil Prices 
Term Sti'ucture 



Source: Spot -- Bloomberg CL1 Comdty. Forward: Bloomberg Generic Crude Oil Futures Contract, 
Bloomberg CL Comdty. 
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Figure 2: U.S. Retail Gasoline Prices 


U.S. Regular All Formulations Area Retail Gasoline Price (Cents/Gallon) 



Source: Energy Information Administration, Retail Gasoline Historical Prices 
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Figure 3: Return on Investment in Petroleum Refining 


Figure 10. Return on Investment in U.S. and Foreign Refining^arketing 
for FRS Companies, 1977-1999 
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Figure 5: Price Determination in an Industry with Capacity Constraints 
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1 . Grade oil prices have run back up due to international tensions. This has happened 
before. Energy security remains an important issue. Tlhngs could get better or worse in 
the short run. We need to be prepared for that. The best preparation is realizing that the 
effects are temporary. 

2. Figure 1 shows the last 13 years of crude oil prices. It is a mean reverting process, with a 
trend of about 1% per year growth, [explain graph] Forward price curves all point 
toward a little over $20 per barrel. 

3. At this point, I don’t believe further price increases are in the economic interest of Saudi 
Arabia. It has already cut production to the point that increasing its own production by, 
say, 10% would reduce world oil prices by less than 10%, so that a production increase 
would raise Saudi revenues. This implies growing economic incentive to raise 
production ~ and makes me believe further tightening of the market permitted by OPEC 
has to be politically motivated. By the same token, reductions in U.S. oil imports would 
tend to lower world oil prices, with benefits to the U.S. and our allies. Policies that 
restrict supply or increase demand without corresponding environmental benefits make 
matters worse. 

4. Gasoline prices have gone up a bit more than crude [show Figure 2]. There arc a number 
of current conditions responsible for this, which I list on Figure 2. One that I think is 
particularly important given concerns about market stability is precautionary building of 
inventories. Right now crude and product inventories are near the top of their normal 
range. That has put some upward pressure on prices, but it is a good thing. It is an 
entirely private, market-driven phenomenon, and means that if there are future supply 
disruptions, oui' improved inventory situation will make us better able to weather them. 

5. There is something more fundamental going on. Refining is a classic commodity 
industry, with volatile prices and profitability. The history of the last 25 ycai's is one of 
long periods of depressed profits, with short intervals of profitability in tight markets. 
Those occasional tight markets are all that keep profits positive in the long run. 

6. Commodity industry: demand is relatively inelastic, so tliat disproportionately large price 
increases are required to choke off excess demand (in this case, about 100% for 20%) 
Supply is constrained by overall capacity, which can only be changed slowly. This 
means that we alternate periods of glut with occasional price spikes. Wlien there is 
excess capacity, as there has been for much of the past decade, gasoline prices are set by 
competitive forces at something close to the cost of operating a refinery, with no return to 
capital. When demand exceeds refinery capacity, there is genuine scarcity and prices run 
up to the level required to reduce demand to no more than available supply. This doesn’t 
usually happen locally, because supplies can be shifted around the country. That’s why 
comprehensive geographic regions are what matter in refining. However, when rfg 
regulations balkanize the market, a temporary shortage in one region, due typically to a 
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refinery outage or pipeline break, cannot be remedied by shipping in supplies that may be 
ample in another region. This is the boutique fuels issue. 

7. Concentration in refining does not reach levels of concern. Even if we tlie divide the 
country into 3 regions, it stays in the low end of “moderately” concentrated in the worst 
cases, and far below the unconcentrated threshold in the East. 

8. A ban on MTBE or a renewable feels standard would significantly increase the cost of 
gasoline, since any replacement for MTBE will be considerably more costly, and that 
cost will be passed on to consumers. Moreover, eliminating MTBE will increase oil 
imports, and thereby put upward pressure on world oil prices and gasoline prices. 
Eliminating MTBE would hand OPEC the equivalent of a significant cut in world oil 
production, since MTBE is a natural gas based component that provide about 1 1% of the 
volume of reformulated gasoline. It wiU also tighten refining capacity, because of the 
more intensive processing required to obtain the components required when MTBE is not 
used, and make gasoline prices even more volatile. 

9. I also think tliere is reason to examine the structure of the ethanol industry. There is not 
today enough ethanol capacity in the U.S. to replace all the MTBE now used in gasoline, 
let alone go beyond that point. Expansion of ethanol production may increase the market 
share of the largest firm, and concentration in the industry. Concentration could be 
increased beyond tlie threshold of a “highly concentrated” industry, and the market share 
of the largest firm is already above the threshold that signals concerns about unilateral 
effects in merger review. A mandate for use of ethanol in gasoline would e]iminate'“^ 
competition from MTBE and other blendstocks, and without that competition there is / 
little to discipline the ability of a dominant firm in the ethanol industry to raise prices/ 
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Mr. OSE. I thank you, Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Economides, we need to swear you in as we did the other 
witnesses. If you would please rise and raise your right hand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. OsE. Let the record show that the witness answered in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Economides, you are recognized for 5 minutes. We have re- 
ceived your written testimony and we have read it. If you could 
summarize, that would be wonderful. 

Mr. Economides. Great. 

Chairman Ose, I want to thank you for this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today to address the issues related to our national 
fuel markets and the ongoing debate related to gasoline price vola- 
tility. 

Our country faces significant, ongoing structural problems relat- 
ed to fuel supply and distribution that are likely to cause rapid 
gasoline price increases to continue to occur in the future, perhaps 
with even greater frequency and at larger magnitude than those 
we have experienced so far. 

As you said earlier, even today the Senate is debating provisions 
of an energy bill that is part of our overall national energy policy 
that could drastically alter the composition of our gasoline supply. 

There are many variables that, taken together, create an ex- 
tremely tight U.S. gasoline supply. They include increased reliance 
on imported oil, and I think that has been covered sufficiently by 
previous panelists. Suffice it to say that we have relied not only on 
imported oil, but also on imported product. And this additional im- 
ported fuel has helped the United States meet growing demand 
without adding significant new refining capacity. However, the 
combination of increasingly complex U.S. fuel specifications and the 
potential ethanol mandate will likely significantly diminish the 
availability of imported refined products. 

The second area is the contraction of U.S. refining capacity. Since 
1981, the total number of refineries in the United States has fallen 
from 324 to only 149. I think this subject has also been covered, 
but it is important to also note that without new refining capacity, 
the combination of fewer gasoline components and diminishing fuel 
imports could result in fairly severe supply shortages and price 
spikes in the future. 

The proliferation of the variety of gasoline blends has also been 
brought up in front of this committee. We have over 16 different 
categories of gasoline blends in the United States; even if we as- 
sumed that premium and regular unleaded are blended at the 
pump to make mid-grade, that means 32 different products are 
moving through different parts of our supply system in the country. 
We need to start working on getting that down, and we are pleased 
to see both API and MPRA recognize that need in recent months. 

Environmentally beneficial gasolines have been brought up, espe- 
cially the seasonal transition to make summer gasoline and what 
that entails. There are legitimate reasons why it costs refiners 
more to produce summer gasoline. Volatility controls require that 
summer gasoline exhibit a lower tendency to evaporate. Lighter 
components, such as butanes, that are included in the fuel in the 
wintertime must be removed in the summer. This removal of light 
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compounds for volatility control is rapidly compounded into addi- 
tional volume loss as refiners move to rebalance the fuel. 

The bottom line is this. While summer gasoline clearly offers su- 
perior smog-fighting characteristics, we can make less of it. Nearly 
all of the steps required to produce it involve volume reduction. We 
normally lose sense of this summer volume loss because we deal 
with the issue preferentially in terms of increased refiner produc- 
tion cost. We make the mistake of not recognizing that cost to 
produce has very little to do with the actual price rise seen in the 
market. 

It is the supply shrinkage, real or anticipated, that causes gaso- 
line prices to advance rapidly. Short term refiners do seek the 
handsome reward of increased prices by trying to squeeze every 
barrel that they can during such periods. That is as it should be. 

The problem lies with the long term outlook. After years of ex- 
cess capacity, low prices, and underperforming assets, refiners are 
hesitant to invest in capacity through increases; even though the 
excess capacity has vanished, prices are now higher, and a reason- 
able case for return on investment can be made. 

I would like to close with a few comments on 517 and the ethanol 
situation. Hart, my company, has long held that ethanol has a role 
in our Nation’s gasoline supply, particularly in the Midwest. The 
questions that are remaining are, what are the costs associated 
with ethanol use and what are the implications on gasoline supply 
and price volatility? 

As it now stands, the provisions of 517 would mandate the use 
of ethanol and ban the use of MTBE, among other fuel composition 
changes. We believe that 517 will likely cause gasoline supplies to 
shrink significantly, causing more price volatility than the EIA 
study predicts. There are three major areas that we want to high- 
light. The first area involves the proposed ban on MTBE. 

MTBE comprises significant volumes in the Nation’s gasoline. 
DOE has pointed out that MTBE is the equivalent of 400,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline production 

Mr. OsE. Mr. Economides, we are going to give you 40 seconds 
to wrap up. 

Mr. Economides. That will be more than sufficient. Thank you. 

The second important area involves the renewable fuel standard. 
This is probably a step in the wrong direction as far as the stability 
of the Nation’s gasoline supply is concerned. Ethanol does not ex- 
tend summer gasoline supplies, at least not if one performs the 
analysis on the basis of equal environmental performance and con- 
stant vehicle miles traveled. 

We must also recognize that the reduced volume and added costs 
will come in trying to get summer gasoline blended with ethanol 
to perform equivalently in areas such as drivability, and to recog- 
nize the reduction in its energy content measured in BTU, where 
it has at least 2 to 3 percent less energy content than 
nonoxygenated gasoline. 

Many of these points are conveniently finessed in most ethanol 
studies to date. As a result, the estimates we have seen and have 
been generated are at the very low end of the range of what can 
actually happen in the marketplace. 

With that, I will conclude and thank you. 
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Mr. OSE. Thank you, Mr. Economides. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Economides follows:] 
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2154 Rayburn House Office Building 
April 23, 2002 

Chairman Ose, Representative Tierney, Representative Otter, and other Members of the Committee, 1 
want to thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today to address issues related to our national 
fuel markets and the ongoing issues related to gasoline price volatility. For more than 20 years, Hart 
Downstream Energy Services has provided technical and market analysis to assist members of Congress, 
Federal Agencies and the motor fuels industry. Hare is a leading petroleum, refining and automotive 
industry analyst. Today, we have meaningful consulting and business relationships with more than 100 
organizations worldwide, including members of the petroleum and refining industty, automakers, refining 
technology suppliers, MTBE and fuel additive manufacturers, ethanol producers, Wall Street financiers, 
and government organizations throughout the world. These broad and diverse relationships allow us to 
maintain our open, independent and comprehensive perspective on the many market variables that impact 
gasoline price and supplies. It is with that independence in mind that we appear before you today. I 
would like to make a few brief comments and ask that my more extended written remarks be submitted as 
part of the Committee record. 

Mr. Chairman, this hearing is a timely one, as gasoline prices have recently begun their annual pre- 
Memorial Day climb. Our country faces significant ongoing strucmral problems related to fuel supply 
and distribution that are likely to cause rapid gasoline price increases to continue to occur in the future, 
perhaps with larger frequency and at greater magnitudes than those we have experienced so far. 
Consumers, as well as businesses dependent on motor transportation, demand that our leaders take a 
reasoned and responsible approach to addressing fuel issues. 

In the past 12 to 16 months, we have heard much about the concept of "boutique" fuels, and gasoline 
“fungibility”. The President's National Energy Plan called for an exploration of " ways to increase the 
flexibility of the fuels distribution infrastructure, improve fungibility, and provide added gasoline market 
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liquidity," Even today, the Senate is debating provisions as part of that body’s version of the Energy Bill 
that would drastically alter the composition of our nation’ s gasoline supply, quite possibly, in our opinion, 
further exacerbating our gasoline supply situation. 

There are many variables that, taken together, create an extremely tight U.S. gasoline supply system, 
leading to the rapid and often unexpected gasoline price increases. In our opinion, if left uncorrected 
through a comprehensive and well-crafted National Energy Policy, the future of U.S. gasoline supply and 
prices will likely become even more volatile. Some of these variables include: 

Increasing Reliance on Imported Oil; 

U.S. demand for readily available and inexpensive gasoline continues to increase and so does U.S. 
dependency on imported oil. This dependency now amounts to about 57 percent of U.S. oil consumption. 
The Department of Energy projects that 64 percent of oil demand will be met by imports by 2020. As we 
all know, a substantial percentage of those imports come from nations in the Middle East, a region 
embroiled in political turmoil and from other nation’s that have unstable political situations. Additionally, 
over the past 10 years, the U.S. has been importing a larger percentage of finished gasoline. More than 5 
percent of the motor gasoline used in the U.S . today is imported, nearly all of that directed to the sensitive 
Nortiteast market. This additional imported fuel has helped the U.S. meet growing demand without 
adding significant new refining capacity. However, the combination of increasingly complex U.S. fuel 
specifications and a potential ethanol mandate will likely significantly diminish the availability of 
imported refined products - much of which currently come from stable European fuel manufacturers. The 
end result is that the overall U.S . gasoline supply is becoming increasingly susceptible to the regional and 
political volatility that comes with imports of crude oil and will have less availability of imported refined 
product from Europe. 

Contraction of U.S. Refining Capacity: 

Since 1981, the total number of refineries in the U.S. has fallen from 324 to only 149. V.S. refining 
capacity is likely to continue to contract in the coming years as a result of new environmental regulation s, 
such as new lower sulfur fuel specifications. Several smaller refineries, in the U.S. Midwest, East Coast 
and Rocky Mountain region could close down as a result of these ever tightening and expensive 
regulations. At the same time, other stationary source regulations are making it increasingly difficult to 
permit new or expanded refining operations. U.S. regulations that directly or indirectly decrease the 
quantity of blendstocks refiners have available to make gasoline will also impact future supply outlook. 
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Some of these regulations make it more difficult for refiners to meet increasingly stringent environmental 
requirements while maintaining production volume. An example of such a regulation is the recently 
promulgated Mobile Source Air Toxics Rule which caps gasoline toxic emissions, effectively limiting 
refiners’ ability to import high octane aromatic blendstocks, such as toluene. Another example is the 
proposed limitation on the oxygenate MTBE. At the same time these changes are being implemented or 
proposed, the U.S. refining capacity is stretched is toils limits, running at greater than 95 percent during 
the peak demand summer driving season. Without new refining capacity, the combination of fewer 
gasoline components and diminishing fuel imports could result in severe supply shortages and price 
spikes in the near future. 

Proliferation of a Variety of Gasoline Blends: 

The current regulatory structure for gasoline should be more unifomily organized, with certain limits on 
what individual states can do to regulate and control gasoline composition. In our opinion, individual 
state regulatory authoritj’ over gasoline specifications makes the product more expensive and less 
fungible. Over the past several years, the lack of federal authority over gasoline specifications have led to 
the proliferation of “boutique fuels” or special state or local gasoline blends. In fact a map of specific fuel 
recipes required in different regions reveals that over 16 distinctive categories of gasoline blends exist 
throughout the U.S. Bven if we acknowledge that premium and regular gasoline are blended to make 
midgrade at the pump, there are at least 32 distinct types of gasoline moving through various segments of 
our strained gasoline distribution system. The vast majority of today’s gasoline supply is transported 
throughout the United States via a pipeline system. Absent a compelling state interest, having one state 
require a certain gasoline blend that is different from its neighboring states is both impractical and 
commercially more expensive since it makes the overall distribution of gasoline more complex and 
cumbersome. Such individual requirements penalize ALL the states. While some in the refining industry 
may favor this approach because it helps maximize profits, we were pleased to see that the American 
Petroleum Instimte recently called for limiting the total number and variety of gasolines sold in the U.S. 
from today’s approximate 1 5 different blends to only 5. It is, therefore, more appropriate, in our view, to 
have a federal agency - such as the Department of Energy, with the advise and consent of the 
Environmental Protection Agency and the various states - maintain and oversee the type and amount of 
gasoline compositions sold throughout the United States. Because of regional and environmental issues 
involved, we would suggest that the proper number of gasolines sold throughout the country should be 
between 3 and 6. The National Petrochemical & Refiners Association also recognizes the problem and its 
impact on gasoline supply and prices. NPRA recently testified to this Subcommittee that “the many 
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different fuel requirements have led to increased volatility in gasoline markets and to reduced flexibility in 
shifting available supplies to areas that need ftel the most.” 

Environmentally Beneficial Gasolines: 

In 1995 , much of the nation - about 30 percent - was introduced to a new, more environmentaily friendly 
gasoline, called Refomiulated Gasoline. The new gasoline helped those cities, such as New York, 
Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, and Washington, DC — with the worst air quality, conveniently and cost- 
effectively reduces the amount of harmful pollutants emitted into the atmosphere. After 7 V 2 years, the 
RFG program has, in the almost unanimous consensus of everyone, been an unqualified success. More 
importantly. Phase 1 of the RFG program cost approximately 1 to 2 cents per gallon in most areas of the 
country and Phase 2 added another penny or so. We are generally concerned that some suggested changes 
to the RFG formula may hinder the overall effectiveness of the program and possibly increases gasoline 
prices. 

Be that as it may, there are legitimate reasons why it costs refiners more to produce summer gasoline. 
Volatility controls require that summer gasoline exhibit a lower tendency to evaporate and, thus, lighter 
components such as butanes that are nonnally included in the gasoline pool in the winter are removed in 
the summer. The removal of light components for gasoline volatility control is rapidly compounded into 
additional volume loss: Heavy-boiling components must be removed in turn, to rebalance the fuel and 
maintain Us driveability characteristics. Next, for smnmer RFG gasoline, tlie absolute banels of oxygenate 
(ethanol or MTBE) that must be added to the fuel are reduced, since the base amount of gasoline is less. 
Progressively, range of what "fits” into summer gasoline becomes narrower and narrower. . . For example, 
with lower oxygenate addition comes lower dilution of the environmentally problematic gasoline 
blendstocks that precipitates further blending adjustments. The bottom line is this: while summer gasoline 
clearly offers superior smog fighting characteristics, we make less of it. Nearly all of the steps required to 
produce it involve volume reduction. Assuming refinery throughput is maximized in summer, perhaps the 
only knob refiners have to increase volume quickly during summer supply shortages is to maximize 
oxygenate blending. We have observed precisely such a pattern in California in the past. 

We nonnally lose sense of this summer volume loss because we deal with the issue preferentially in terms 
of increased refiner production cost. We quote figures such as 4 or 5 or 8 cents per gallon higher gasoline 
cost-to-produce and we lose sense of the 2 or 3 or 5 volume percent reduction that we face. Most 
importantly, we make the mistake of not recognizing that cost-to-produce has very little to do with the 
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actually price rise seen in the market. It is the supply shrinkage, real or anticipated, that causes gasoline 
prices to advance rapidly. Moreover, the magnitude of the price spike that accompanies a supply shortage 
has little cormection to the base gasoline production cost at the time the supply imbalance occurred. 

Two final points on the subject of tight gasoline supply demand balances during the sutntner season. First 
summer gasoline shipments must begin at refineries long before what the public considers the summer 
driving season. Shipping summer gasoline in February is hardly unusual. Secondly, some have made the 
point that refiners have no particular incentive to relieve the pressure of a tight supply demand balance, 
that refiners obviously like periods of elevated retail pricing, particularly if their corresponding input and 
processing cost increases are modest over the same period. This is a point subject to considerable further 
public debate, particularly in the face of the ongoing industry consolidation. .. Short term, refiners will 
obviously seek the handsome reward of increased prices by attempting to squeeze extra barrels out of 
their system. And that is as it should be. The problem lies with the long term outlook: after years of 
refining excess capacity, low prices, and imder-perforaiing assets, refiners are hesitant to invest in 
capacity throughput increases even though the excess capacity has vanished, prices are higher and a 
reasonable case for return on new investments can be made. . . 

Observations on S S17 Fuels Provisions. 

Turning to ttie question of ethanol use in gasoline. Hart has long held that ethanol has a role in our 
nation's gasoline supply - particularly in the Midwest where is it readily available. The questions that 
have yet to be fully determined are: 1) what are the costs associated with ethanol use? and 2) What 
does blending ethanol into gasoline do to gasoline supply and volatility? The Senate has recently 
been debating fuels provisions as part of the comprehensive energy bill S5 17. As it now stands those 
provisions would mandate the use of ethanol and ban the use of MTBE, among other fuel 
composition changes. Based on our evaluation of S517's fuels provisions, it is our opinion that some 
of the publicized cost impact figures appear to yield results that are likely at the low end of the range. 
In particular, while it appears to provide some good information, the analysis performed by the 
Energy Information Administration (EIA) does not seem to fully consider the cumulative weight of all 
the eventual retail costs to the consumer associated with the entire fuels provisions of S517, 

Hart’s technical analysis indicates that S517 will likely cause gasoline supplies to shrink significantly 
causing more gasoline price volatility than EIA’s study seems to predict. There are three major areas that 
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we can point to in discussing the impact of S517 on gasoline supplies: 

• The fu st area involves the proposed ban on MTBE use. For a vai iety of environmental, commercial, 
and performance-related reasons, MTBE has become the oxygenate-of-choice for making RFG 
outside the Midwest. MTBE is used in 80-85 percent of all the RFG produced today and comprises 
significant volumes of the national gasoline supply. As the Dept, of Energy points out. MTBE is 
valuable not only from the standpoint of its benefit to cleaner air, it is contributing over 400,000 
barrels of gasoline production which is equal to the output of 5 US refineries. This production is 
equal to about 3 to 5 percent of the U.S. gasoline supply, but more importantly it represents nearly 1 1 
percent of the total gasoline supply in most RFG areas. 

• The second important area involves the proposed institution of a Renewable Fuels Standard (RFS) 
which is for all intents and purposes a mandate to increase ethanol use from the current 1.7 billion 
gallons per year to over 5 billion gallons by 2012. This may be a welcomed boost to ethanol 
supporters but it is probably a step in the wrong direction as far as the stability of the nation’s 
gasoline supply Is concerned. The reason for this is that, contrary to the rhetoric that has been aired in 
recent months, ethanol does not extend summer gasoline supplies at least not if one performs the 
analysis on the basis of equal environmental performance and constant vehicle miles traveled. 
Ethanol, if used to replace MTBE in summer RFG at the minimum level of oxygen currently requited 
in RFG, will actually shrink the current gasoline pool by approximately 11%. Even if we assume that 
ethanol will be added to RFG at the maximum level allowed by law - aquesdonable assunpdon given 
the ethanol supply imbalance such a premise creates - we will lose more than 60% of the summer 
volume expansion we were getting with MTBE. This is why most proposals to expand ethanol use 
(including S517) clearly attempt to direct the overwhelming majority of it use to conventional 
gasoline areas where the environmental sensitivity to its summer characteristics may be somewhat less 
pronounced. 

• The basic premise of needing to look at ethanol at constant environmental performance means that 
we must recognize the reduced volume and added cost associated with; a) reducing summer 
gasoline vapor pressure when blending ethanol into gasoline and controlling the Distillation Index 
(DI) of ethanol blended fuels. Similarly, examining the implications of growing ethanol use at 
constant vehicle-miles-traveled means that we must recognize the reduction in the energy content 
(measured by BTUs) of conventional gasoline blended with ethanol (approximately 2-3%) and the 
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likely resulting retail consumer gasoline impact of 2 to 3 cents per gallon. 

Many of these points are conveniently “finessed” or entirely avoided through the set of assumptions 
that EIA was asked to adhere to in the study request. As a result, EIA’s initially reported estimates for 
cost increases are likely to be the very low end of several possible retail cost and price impact ranges 
for the consumer. In fact, our technical analysis indicates that the cumulative consumer retail cost 
impact attributable to the fuels provisions of S517 would be at approximately 9.75 cents per gallon for 
refonnulated gasoline and closer to 4.0 cpg for conventional gasoline. Of coarse, none of this 
discussion comprehends the impact of supply disturbances and the increased frequency that they are 
likely to exhibit in the future if S517 is adopted. 

In conclusion, there are currently a number of factors in play that are threatening to worsen the U.S. 
gasoline supply and price volatility situation in the coming months and years. In our opinion, public 
policy initiatives should seek to extend the supply of clean gasoline product in the U.S . and find long term 
solutions to the current supply problems. Thank you for this oppoitunitj' to testify. 1 look forward to 
working with the Subcommittee to address these difficult issues. 
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Mr. OSE. Dr. Rausser, visiting us from the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Rausser. I thank the committee for inviting me to offer an 
analysis of the social costs and benefits of MTBE used in gasoline 
and its planned ban in the State of California. 

Eighteen months ago I was retained by Lyondall Chemical to as- 
sess whether the continued use and/or ban of MTBE in gasoline in 
California would be a choice that, on balance, served or did not 
serve the public interest. To answer this question, my colleagues 
and I performed a comprehensive cost/benefit analysis within the 
framework of the current Federal and State of California reformu- 
lated gasoline requirements. 

We have relied on the extensive literature that has been accumu- 
lated over the course of the last decade by surveys that we our- 
selves conducted on the impacts with regard to air, water, and fuel 
costs. And we have done this not only for MTBE, but for ethanol; 
and as you would expect, there is much more data, much more 
science, about MTBE, because of its wide use in the State of Cali- 
fornia over the last decade relative to ethanol. 

We have submitted our analysis for independent peer review and 
publication. The basis for my opinions that I am going to share 
with you today is, first, that we look at all of the potential con- 
sequences whether they are good or bad of both MTBE and ethanol 
in gasoline. Each of the effects is quantified in monetary terms to 
allow us to compare using the same yardstick with regard to both 
the benefits and cost. 

Our focus is on the incremental cost to society of using MTBE 
or ethanol. For instance, when gasoline is found in groundwater, 
costs will be incurred to diagnose and clean up the spill whether 
or not MTBE or ethanol is present. Our concern was to measure 
the extent to which MTBE and in comparison ethanol influenced 
those incremental costs. 

We also focused exclusively on the annual cost going forward. 
Clean-ups identified in the past should be irrelevant to policy- 
makers, as those costs will be incurred whether or not MTBE is 
banned in the future. 

As we all recognize, factors that affect the expected cost and ben- 
efits, looking out over the next decade or next 20 years, are subject 
to significant uncertainty. We incorporate in our analysis that un- 
certainty, reflecting the best available science with regard to each 
of the major impacts that I briefly outlined. 

What are our results? First of all, even though the anticipated 
air quality benefits of oxygenated gasoline were in fact realized, the 
large-scale use of MTBE, as we all know, has resulted in adverse 
impacts on water quality. The use of MTBE exposed in a dramatic 
fashion the fundamental problem, which is the source control of 
leaking underground storage tanks. 

While the widespread use of MTBE has had adverse impacts on 
water quality, removal of MTBE from gasoline will impose signifi- 
cant other costs on society, both in terms of gasoline production 
costs and ultimate prices at the consumer level. 

Overall, the continued use of MTBE in California has clear and 
significant benefits relative to the use of ethanol. The increased an- 
nual cost resulting from a ban of MTBE in California when ethanol 
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replaces MTBE ranges on an annual basis, as I just indicated, from 
a little less than a billion to about $1.3 billion with an expected or 
median value of $1.24 billion. 

These results are robust to any possible ranges on uncertainty. 
Even if you take the worst case for MTBE and the best case for 
ethanol, it still follows that banning MTBE and substituting with 
ethanol imposes significant costs on society where society is meas- 
ured not only in terms of the citizens of the State of California, but 
the citizens in the rest of the United States. 

The potential impacts from significantly changing the manufac- 
ture of a product as important and pervasive as gasoline is quite 
obviously and predictably complex. As a result, the cost/benefit 
analysis that we have conducted is also complex, but it can be de- 
composed into three major categories: the impacts on fuel costs, the 
impacts on air quality, and then finally and most importantly, in 
terms of the general view of the public with regard to MTBE use, 
the impacts on water quality. 

First, the impacts on fuel costs: Substituting ethanol for MTBE 
in reformulated gasoline will result in increases in fuel cost. 
Changes in fuel cost can be categorized into six different con- 
sequences. 

The first and perhaps the most important is an increase in the 
cost to the U.S. economy due to the increased oil imports to make 
up the fuel volume lost when switching from MTBE to ethanol. 

Also there is an increase in cost to refiners to manufacture refor- 
mulated gasoline. 

There is an increase in the ethanol tax subsidy payments. 

Fourth, there is an increase in gasoline demand due to lower fuel 
mileage efficiency. 

And fifth there is a consumer surplus loss attributable to reduced 
fuel consumption. 

And, finally, there are changes in the market for natural gas that 
actually work in favor of ethanol as opposed to MTBE. 

But if you take all six of those impacts and summarize them, you 
end up with an expected incremental cost of $1.33 billion per year 
if you substitute ethanol for MTBE. 

The impacts on air quality are basically commensurate. There is 
a bit of difference in terms of the air toxics associated with refor- 
mulated gasoline with MTBE versus ethanol, but the differences 
are not dramatic. 

On the water quality side, here, as I indicated, the focus has to 
be on the incremental response costs going forward. 

Mr. OSE. Dr. Rausser, you need to summarize. 

Mr. Rausser. Yes. 

And looking at those incremental costs and sorting those out, we 
also have to recognize that there is some recent science suggesting 
strongly that ethanol has an adverse impact on water quality as 
well as in terms of delaying the biodegradability of BTEX plumes. 
If you take all of that into account, the costs that are incurred by 
banning MTBE and switching to ethanol results in a benefit that 
ranges anywhere from 5.2 million to 296 million, with an expected 
value of 59 million. 

Now, those results may be a bit surprising for those who think 
about all of the past consequences and, instead, don’t focus on the 
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incremental cost. If you look at the incremental costs, then the 
numbers I have presented to you are reasonable estimates. 

In addition, it also says that the fundamental problem is source 
control of underground storage tanks. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. This concludes my brief 
remarks. 

Mr. OSE. Thank you. Dr. Rausser. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rausser follows:] 
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SOCIAL COSTS OF AN MTBE BAN IN CALIFORNIA 
by 

Gordon Ransser 

Prepared Statement for the House Committee on Government Reform 
Subcommittee on Energy Policy, Natural Resources 
and Regulatory Affairs 
April 23, 2002 

1 . Introduction and Summary 


I am Gordon C. Rausser, the Robert Gordon Sproul Distinguished Professor at the 
University of California at Berkeley. I served as Dean of the College of Natural Resources 
at the University of California at Berkeley, from 1 994 ~ 2000. I am widely published and 
have extensive consulting experience in market analysis, statistical modeling, economic 
and finance damage analysis, and antitrust analysis. My curriculum vitae is available on 
my website at U.C. Berkeley, htto://are.berkelev.edij/~rausser /. I thank the Sabconmiittee 
for inviting me to offer an analysis of the social costs and benefits of MTBE use in 
gasoline. 

Eighteen months ago, I was retained by Lyondell Chemical to assess whether the 
continued use of MTBE in gasoline in California serves the public interest. To answer this 
question, my colleagues and I have performed an integrated, comprehensive cost-benefit 
analysis of the decision to use MTBE. We have relied on the extensive literature now 
available on the air, water, and fuel cost impacts of MTBE use in gasoline, and etlianol 
use, and have developed a model to synthesize those impacts for comparison. Our analysis 
is summarized in a paper, “The Social Costs of an MTBE Ban in California,” submitted for 
peer review and publication. 

I offer the following observations to the Subcommittee: 

• Even though the anticipated air quality benefits of oxygenated gasoline were in 
fact realized, the large-scale use of MTBE (methyl tertiary butyl ether) as a 
gasoline oxygenate resulted in adverse impacts to water quality. 

• The use of MTBE exposed in dramatic fashion the flmdamaital problem of 
leaking underground storage tanks. Policies put in effect over the last 1 0 years 
have significantly reduces releases from underground storage tanks, but 
unfortunately bamiing MTBE use in the future does nothing to reduce the cost 
of cleaning up releases that have already occurred. 

• While the widespread use of MTBE has had adverse impacts on water quality, 
removal of MTBE from gasoline will impose significant costs on society — 
both in terns of gasoline production costs and prices, as well as possible 
impacts on air and water quality by ethanol. In light of cuixent concerns about 
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world oil supplies, it is significant (hat one of the effects of banning MTBE or 
replacing it with ethanol will be to increase U.S. oil imports and put additional 
upward pressure on world oil prices. 

• Overall, the continued use of MTBE in Califomia gasoline has clear and 
significant benefits relative to the use of ethanol. The increased annual cost 
resulting from a ban of MTBE in Califomia when ethanol replaces MTBE 
ranges from $0.92 billion to $1.32 billion, with an expected value of $1.24 
billion. The model results are robust to reasonable ranges of uncertainty; even 
under the worst case for MTBE and the best case for ethanol, it still follows that 
banning MTBE will lead to an increase in the total cost associated with gasoline 
use in the state of Califomia. 

2. Overview of Cost-Benefit Model and Results 

The potential impacts from changing the manufacture of a product as important and 
pervasive as gasoline are predictably complex. A comprehensive cost-benefit model 
analyzing this choice is necessarily complex as well. Here, I generally describe the 
structure of the model and the important (i.e., largely determinative) input parameters. 

Current Federal EPA and CARB regulations define the feasible gasoline 
fonnulation alternatives for refiners. Since California’s request for a waiver of the 
oxygenate requirement was denied, it is generally agreed that either the use of ethanol or 
MTBE as a fuel oxygenate is required to satisfy those regulations. Accordingly, 
reformulated gasoline (REG) with MTBE is selected as the “baseline” in this testimony. 
Unless denoted otherwise, all costs and benefits reported are relative to REG with MTBE. 
Positive values in Table 1 represent a net benefit of MTBE over ethanol, while negative 
values represent a net cost of MTBE relative to ethanol. I should note that I have also done 
an analysis of the costs of eliminating MTBE if there were an oxygenate waiver, and find 
that in this case the net benefits of continued use of MTBE exceed the net benefits of its 
replacement with other gasoline blending components. 

The costs and benefits of the choice to use MTBE instead of ethanol as a gasoline 
additive can be decomposed into three broad categories: 

(i) Impacts on Fuel Costs 

(ii) Impacts on Air Quality 

(iii) Impacts on Water Quality 

2.1 Impacts on Fuel Costs 

Substituting ethanol for MTBE in RFG will result in an increase in the cost to 
manufacture gasoline. The impact of this substitution includes both direct impacts on 
gasoline refiners, as well as indirect impacts on the markets for crude oil and natural gas, 
indirect impacts on U.S. taxpayers, and indirect impacts on gasoline consumers. Changes 
in fuel costs can be categorized into six components: 

(1) the increase in cost to refineis to manufacture RFG with ethanol (i.e., instead 
ofMTBE); 
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(2) the costs of ethanol production that are paid by U.S. taxpayers due to the 
ethanol tax subsidy; 

(3) the increase in the amount of gasoline that consumers must purchase to meet 
their driving needs when ethanol is substituted for MTBE (since gasoline 
made with ethanol has less energy - and thus provides fewer miles per gallon 
- than gasoline made with MTBE); 

(4) the increase in costs to the U.S. economy associated with increased oil 
imports when ethanol is substituted for MTBE (since ethanol comprises a 
smaller volume of RFC than does MTBE, use of ethanol requires a larger 
amount of components produced fiom crude oil to make the same volume of 
gasoline); 

(5) the consumer surplus loss attributable to reduced fuel consumption when 
ethanol is substituted for MTBE (since RFC made with ethanol is more 
costly, consumers will decrease gasoline consumption and lose the benefit of 
this foregone consumption); and, 

(6) net changes in producer and consumer surplus and import costs in natural gas 
markets, due to the effect the abandonment of MTBE would have on the 
demand for natural gas (since a reduced demand for MTBE will reduce the 
demand for natural gas, and thus reduce the price of natural gas). 

Our analysis indicates that the total increase in annual gasoline production costs 
resulting from the replacement of MTBE with ethanol in California would range firom 
$1.22 billion to $1.37 billion, with an expected value of $1.33 billion. 

2.2 Impacts on Air Oualift' 

REG made with either MTBE or ethanol has significant air quality benefits over 
conventional gasoline. However, the air quality impacts of these two fuel formulations are 
not identical. The use of MTBE in RFG increases the level of formaldehyde emissions 
(relative to RFG m ade with ethanol), while the use of ethanol increases the level of 
acetaldehyde emissions (relative to RFG made with MTBE). In addition, the higher 
gasoline prices associated with the use of ethanol will result in a decrease in the demand 
for gasoline, and thus a decrease in automobile emissions. 

The Federal Clean Air Act requires that reformulated gasoline provide specific 
reductions in emissions for the two ozone precursors, nitrogen oxides and reactive 
hydrocarbons. Under Federal and CARS regulations, all legal fuels must achieve at least as 
great a reduction in NOx and hydrocarbon emissions as does a specified reference fuel. 
Therefore, we do not estimate that any changes in eniissious of ozone precursors result 
from the replacement of MTBE by ethanol. The direct air quality effects that can be 
expected to result from substituting ethanol for MTBE are reductions in driving due to 
higher fuel costs and changes in emissions of such air toxics as formaldehyde and 
acetaldehydes due to specific properties of MTBE and ethanol. 

Our analysis indicates that replacing MTBE with ethanol would result in a minor 
increase in air quality benefits, ranging from $28.9 million to $34.3 million, with an 
expected value of $3 1 .6 million. 
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2.3 Impacts on Water Quality 


Costs associated with water quality are the incrementai costs attributable to the 
specific formulation of gasoline (i.e., MTBE or ethanol) for the cleanup of gasoline spills. 
Both of these feel formulations are expected to increase the water quality impacts of 
gasoline spills, relative to the impact of conventional gasoline spills. Water quality costs 
include incremental response costs (due to the presence of MTBE or ethanol in gasoline) at 
leaking underground storage tank (LUST) sites, costs to treat drinking water wells 
impacted by these LUST sites, response costs from pipeline leaks for gasoline, and the 
costs to monitor surface water reservoirs. Expected water quality costs are a function of 
the number of gasoline releases (which in turn is a function of factors such as the failure 
rate of underground gasoline storage tanks), and the incremental impact of MTBE and 
ethanol on the cost to remediate these gasoline releases. 

Neither MTBE nor ethanol makes a gasoline release more likely, and releases of 
gasoline without MTBE or ethanol will still be costly. The “underlying” costs of the 
gasoline release, which would occur even if neither MTBE nor ethanol were contained in 
the released gasoline, are not properly counted as costs of either MTBE or ethanol. 
However, both MTBE and ethanol may increase the water quality costs associated with 
gasoline releases, because the presence of either MTBE or ethanol may make these 
releases migrate further and/or be more persistent. It is generally thought that MTBE is 
likely to have a larger adverse impact than ethanol. In addition, releases of gasoline with 
MTBE may be more difficult and costly to remove from groundwater than are releases of 
gasoline with etlianol. The incremental impact of MTBE on the cost of addressing 
gasoline releases appears to be relatively small, but may well be greater than zero. 
Therefore, the substitution of ethanol for MTBE may decrease the costs associated with 
gasoline releases. 

It is also important to realize that the clean up costs for releases that have already 
occurred cannot be avoided by banning the use of MTBE in the firture. Therefore, only 
releases attributable to future use of MTBE should be included in the cost-benefit analysis. 
These releases, per gallon of gasoline consumed, will be much less than they were in the 
past because of the programs that have been put in place over the last decade to reduce 
leakage from undergrormd storage tanks. As a result of these factors, the reductions in 
clean-up costs attributable to a ban on MTBE at this point are far iess than the costs of 
MTBE clean-up included in many other studies. 

The expected savings in water monitoring and treatment costs attributable to 
switching from MTBE to ethanol range from $5.2 million to $296.7 million with an 
expected value of $59.0 million. 

2.4 Impacts on Refinery Capacity and Consumer Prices 

Although not part of the formal cost-benefit analysis, potentially disruptive effects 
of an MTBE ban on gasoline supply are important to consider. Replacing the 1 1% of 
gasoline volume accormted for by MTBE will put increased demands on both refinery 
capacity and the transportation system. If a ban on MTBE results in inadequate refinery 
and import capacity to meet gasoline demand at current prices, the inevitable result is an 
increase in gasoline prices to the point at which demand is reduced to equal available 
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capacity. Since gasoline demand is relatively inelastic, relatively small mismatches in 
demand and supply at current prices can result in large price movements. We have 
estimated the potential price increases if it is not possible to replace the gasoline volume 
lost when replacing MTBE with ethanol. Such a scenario would require reducing gasoline 
consumption approximately 6% below current consumption levels. With short-term 
elasticities of demand between 0.1 and 0.2, the result would be an increase of 30% to 60% 
in gasoline prices, or at current prices, between 50 cents and $1 per gallon. 

3. Structuring the Cost-Benefit Analysis 

I will now describe in more detail the issues addressed in my analysis of the costs 
and benefits of replacing MTBE and the nature of the cost-benefit model that my 
colleagues and I developed for analyzing these issues. 

In the early 1990s, oxygenated gasoline was widely hailed as a solution to many of 
the nation’s air quality problems, especially in the so-called federal nonattainment 
geographic regions. At that time, it was expected that MTBE would be widely used as a 
gasoline oxygenate. Even though the anticipated air quality benefits of oxygenated 
gasoline were, in fact, realized, the large-scale use of MTBE as a gasoline oxygenate 
resulted in adverse impacts to water quality. As MTBE was detected in water supplies in 
the late 1990s, public concern intensified and proposals to ban the use of MTBE in 
gasoline surfaced in several states. 

In 1999, the State of California passed the first legislation in the United States that 
was motivated by the water quality impacts of MTBE. In March 1999, the Governor of the 
State of California announced that MTBE would be bamied in gasoline in California 
beginning in 2003.' Several other states have moved to reduce or eliminate the use of 
MTBE as well, and a federal ban on MTBE is under debate. 

As the pendulum has swung from public concern about air qualify to public 
concern about water quality, the risk has increased that special interests will dominate 
implementation of policy reforms that ill-serve society. Given the billions of dollars of 
potential consequences that can be quantified, it is surprising tliat the proposed banning of 
MTBE has not been subjected to a serious and internally consistent analysis. 

The purpose of my research on MTBE has been to better infom those involved in 
the policy debate by providing a comprehensive and internally consistent cost-benefit 
analysis of the gasoline formulation alternatives for California, based on the best 
infoimation that is currently available. Such an analysis must distinOTish between sunk and 
incremental costs,'' and must consider both private and social costs.^The analysis must also 


^ Governor Gray Davis, Executive Order D-5-99, 25 March 1999. 'The introduction of the ban was recently 
extended to January 1, 2004. 

^ Sunk costs are those costs that cannot be averted by future action. For instance, the past use of MTBE may 
result in current sites of groundwater contamination that will result in future remediation costs. However, 
even if MTBE is removed from gasoline now, diis will not affect the costs from existing contamination sites. 
Therefore, these remediation costs are not a cost of continuing to use MTBE in gasoline. Only those 
remediation costs from future releases of gasoline containing MTBE are a cost of the continued use of 
MTBE. 

Private costs are costs reflected in the market prices of products. The most obvious example is tlie change 
in the price of gasoline faced by consumers. Private costs should also take into account effects in related 
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recognize the economic responses of consumers and firms to changes in prices and costs, 
and must consider not only costs in the immediate market in question, but also costs from 
spillovers to other markets. 

It is also critical to recognize that the incremental costs and benefits of removing 
MTBE from gasoline change with the passage of time. The use of oxygenated gasoline in 
the early 1990s was intended to provide rapid reductions in emissions from the existing 
fleet of vehicles — reductions that could not be achieved through new car emission 
standards alone. But as vehicles subject to much more stringent new car emission 
standards have become a larger share of the fleet, the air quality benefits attributable to the 
use of oxygenated gasoline have fallen Moreover, new air quality models adopted by the 
California Air Resources Board (CARB) for evaluating emissions reductions from 
reformulated gasoline may also significantly change the estimated air quality impacts of 
various fuel formulations. The costs of replacing MTBE are also different today than they 
w'ere a decade ago. The U.S. Supreme Court recently upheld a Unocal patent that covers 
many of the most cost-effective formulas for producing reformulated gasoline, and this 
patent will raise costs for other refiners and consumers. Effects on water supply and 
cleanup costs attributable to future MTBE use are also certainly different today than ten 
years ago. For instance, older underground gasoline storage tanks that were prone to leaks 
have almost entirely been replaced by new tanks that are much less likely to leak. 

3.1 Federal and California Reenlations Affecting Gasoline 

Under current law, all gasoline sold in the “ozone non-attainment areas” of 
California is subject to the federal reformulated gasoline program, and must contain a 
minimum of 2% oxygen by weight. This requirement can be satisfied by a blend that 
contains either 5.7% ethanol or 11.5% MTBE (by volume). In addition, gasoline sold 
during winter months in “carbon monoxide non-attainment areas” of California is subject 
to the federal oxygenated fiiel requirement, and must contain at least 1 .8% oxygen. 

California is authorized under 42 USC Section 7545(c)(4)(B) to craft its own 
controls on motor vehicle emission and fuels, as long as they are at least as stringent as the 
national standards. Under this authority, the CARB has established rules for California 
cleaner burning gasoline which are more stringent than the federal standards except in the 
area of oxygenates. The federal RFG oxygenate requirements pre-empt California RFG 
requirements because they set a more stringent standard for oxygenates. 

The original version of the California RFG rule required a minimum of 1.8% 
oxygen in wdnter throughout the state, but that rule was revised in 1998 to apply only to 
areas subject to the federal winter oxygen requirements. CARB recently issued Phase 3 
RFG regulations that would allow refiners throughout the state to sell non-oxygenated 
gasoline even in federal RFG areas should a waiver of the federal requirement be granted. 
That waiver request has been denied. 


markets such as natural gas. Otlier private costs are the less obvious impacts on the effective price of gasoline 
to consumers, such as changes in the amount of gasoline required to drive a mile attributable to replacement 
of MTBE with other blending components. Social costs are costs not necessarily included in market prices, 
or considered by consumers and producers in their decisions on how much to buy and sell. The impact of 
MTBE on water resources is a social cost. The impact of changes in air quality (and thus on human health) is 
another example of a social cost. 
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Table 2 lists the counties in CaBfomia where federal RFG rules currently apply. 
Since these counties contain a large share of the state’s population, the GARB estimates 
that 70% of the gasoline currently sold in Califomia is subject to the federal RFG 
regulations, including the minimum 2% oxygen requirement.'' 

3.2 Properties of MTBE and Ethanol 

MTBE has several desirable properties as a gasoline oxygenate. To achieve a 2% 
by weight oxygen content, MTBE is blended in gasoline at approximately 1 1 .5% by 
volume. Therefore, in addition to adding oxygen to gasoline, MTBE has the effect of 
diluting other undesirable constituents in gasoline such as benzene and sulfur.^ Thus use 
of MTBE contributes to reducing smog-forming emissions, which was the purpose of the 
reformulated gasoline regulations in the first place. MTBE also increases the octane of 
gasoline, and does not adversely affect other important gasoline properties such as RVP 
and cold weather starting performance. Moreover, MTBE is widely available, and RFG 
made with MTBE is relatively inexpensive and easy to blend, store and transport.® 

MTBE has anotlier important attribute; it is derived from natural gas by combining 
methane (the primary constituent of natural gas) and butane (a natural gas liquid). About 
70% MTBE used in the United States is produced in refineries and merchant plants from 
natural gas produced in the United States and Canada.^ Its use in gasoline reduces, by an 
equivalent quantity (in energy terms), oil imports, since oil imports are the marginal source 
of petroleum supplies into the United States.* On the other hand, the use of MTBE 
increases U.S. imports of natural gas from Canada 

Ethanol also has some beneficial properties when used as a fuel oxygenate. Like 
MTBE, ethanol increases the octane of gasoline. Moreover, ethanol is produced from com 
and other plant materials, and is thus a “renewable” fuel. However, ethanol has several 
undesirable properties as a gasoline additive. Ethanol results in higlier VOC emissions 
from gasoline, and the higher volatility of ethanol makes it harder to meet summertime 
evaporative emissions criteria for RFG. In order to compensate for the higher volatility of 
ethanol, while maintaining performance characteristics such as cold weather starting, the 
“base” gasoline blend stock must be adjusted. This adjustment is costly and increases the 
production cost of the resulting RFG. Moreover, since ethanol contains considerably more 
oxygen (by weight) than does MTBE, RFG with ethanol contains only about 5.7% ethanol 
by volume (compared to 1 1 .5% by volume, for RFG with MTBE). The difference in 


* Jose Gomez, Bill Riddell, Richard Vincent and Tom Jennings, “Staff Report: Initial Statement of Reasons 
for Proposed Rulemaking,” July 1998. 

^ Energy Information Administiation, “Issues in Focus: Phasing Out MTBE in Gasoline,” Annual Energy 
Outlook 2000, Report DOE/EIA-0383 (2001), 22 December 2000 
thttD:/ / www.eia.doe.gov/oia&aeo/issues.htmn . 

® The California Environmental Protection Agency also supported the desirable properties of MTBE. See 
“Califomia Environmental Protection Agency Briefing Paper on MTBE,” 24 April 1997, pp. 1, 4, 7. 

Average for the period 1998-2000. See Energy Information Adnainistration, Petroleum Supply Annual, 
Volume 1, 1998, 1999, and 2000 editions. 

^ Mark Mazur, Director, Office of Policy, United States Department of Energy, statement before the 
Committee on Commerce, Subcommittee on Health and the Bnviromnent, United States House of 
Representatives, 

2 March 2000. 
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volume must be made up with gasoline, which leads to a decreased dilution effect from 
ethanol, and ultimately to an increased demand for.crude oil and oil imports.’ 

Ethanol also has lower energy draisity than MTBE, and RFG made with ethanol 
results in lower feel economy than does RFG made with MTBE, and higher costs to 
gasoline consumers. Finally, evaporative emissions can increase substantially when a 
motorist mixes ethanol-containing gasoline with ethanol-free gasoline in the same vehicle. 

Ethanol is also considerably more difficult to transport and handle in the refining 
system, because it absorbs water and can caxjse corrosion and other problems in the 
refinery. Separate storage tanks and handling equipment are required, and ethanol must be 
transported in dedicated facilities. As a result, ethanol is generally blended into gasoline at 
distribution terminals rather than at refineries. Ethanol is generally produced in the U.S. 
Midwest, and transportation costs to California are substantial. Finally, the maiket price of 
ethanol is kept artificially low by a federal tax subsidy on ethanol production. The fell 
social cost of ethanol, including the taxpayer cost of the subsidy is significantly higher than 
the cost of MTBE. 

3.3 Fuel Alternatives Considered in the Cost-Benefit Model 

The composition of the MTBE and ethanol fuels that satisfy the CaIRFGS 
regulations is described in Table 3. The reference feel contains MTBE. The ethanol 
alternative requires both the purchase of different amounts of blending components and the 
implementation of changes in refinery operations. The relative cost of producing the feels 
is estimated using a large refinery linear programming model. Table 4 describes the 
properties of each fiiel. 

For expositional purposes, reformulated gasoline with MTBE is used as the 
reference feel in the cost-benefit model. Costs and benefits of substituting ethanol for 
MTBE are measured relative to continued production of reformulated gasoline containing 
MTBE. 


We concentrate on scenarios where all gasoline in California is of the same 
formulation (RFG with MTBE or RFG with ethanol. That is, we model a switch from 
100% of the gasoline in California containing MTBE to 1 00% of the gasoline in California 
containing ethanol. 

3.4 Treatment of Uncertainty in Cost-Benefit Model 

Factors that affect costs and benefits are usually subject to some degree of 
uncertainty. Often the degree of uncertainty can be significant, and this uncertainty can 
affect factors that play an important role in determining the costs and benefits of a 
decision. In order to properly reflect this uncertainty in the evaluation of a decision, the 
cost-benefit analysis can include ranges for input values that are subject to significant 
uncertainty. Many of the factors affecting the costs and benefits of using MTBE or ethanol 
as a feel oxygenate are subject to imcertainty. This is particularly true when estimating the 


’ The United States Energy Information Administration identifies similar drawbacks to ethanol. See Energy 
Information Administration, “Issues in Focus: Phasing Out MTBE in Gasoline,” Annual Energy Outlook 
2000, Report DOE/EIA-0383 (2001), 22 December 2000 IhttD://www.eia.doe.gov/oiai7aeo/issues.htinl I. 
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impacts of fuel additives on water quaBtyl* To gauge (he effect of this uncertainty, the 
costs and benefits can be computed with all uncertain inputs set to the upper end of the 
range, and again when all inputs are set to the lower end of the range. Thus, the estimated 
costs and benefits of a particular alternative are presented as a range. 

Calculation of costs and benefits with all uncertain inputs set at tlie low (or high) 
end of their range is helpful in understanding and presenting the effects of this uncertainty 
on the outcome of a decision. Howeva, this methodology results in a broad range of total 
costs or benefits for a particular decision, since the total cost-benefit number is calculated 
on the assumption that all uncertain parameters will simultaneotsly be at the low (or high) 
end of the range. While this outcome is theoretically possible, it is unlikely. Therefore, the 
analysis also includes a more formal and rigorous “Monte Carlo” treatment of the 
uncertainty surrounding certain input parameters. 

Monte Carlo analysis is a mathematical simulation analysis, where a probability 
distribution is specified for each of the uncertain parameters, rather than just their 
respective upper and loww bounds. For each iteration or “run” of the Monte Carlo 
analysis, a single value for each uncertain parameter is randomly selected from the 
specified probability distribution, and the cost-benefit calculation is perfonned using these 
parameter values. The analysis is repeated for a large number of “runs” (in this case, fifty 
thousand), resulting in a distribution of outcomes (final cost-benefit totals). This 
distribution can then be used to estimate the average (or expected) costs or benefits, as well 
as the range of outcomes likely to occur with, say, greater than 5% probability, 

4. Results from the Cost-Benefit Analysis 

The detailed analysis of costs and benefits organized by the three categories of 

impact; 

(i) Impacts on Fuel Costs 

(it) Impacts on Air Quality 

(iii) Impacts on Water Quality 

4.1 Changes in Gasoline Production Costs 

There are a number of factors that go into the cost of producing reformulated 
gasoline. The additives themselves — MTBE or ethanol — differ in cost to the refiner. 
.Mthough some MTBE may be produced at a refinery, a market also exists for it. MTBE 
has generally had the lower market price per gallon, with ethanol costing more, but tins 
order has varied over time with supply and demand. The oxygen content of MTBE is less 
than that of ethanol, so that more MTBE must be blended with gasoline to meet the same 
minimum oxygen content level as ethanol. 

Both additives have high octane ratings, so that their use makes it possible to cut 
down on fee use of other, costly octane enhancers. Ethanol, even when added in small 


For instance, as discussed below, there is significant uncertainty about the degree to which LUST (leaking 
underground storage tanks) plumes that contain MTBE are longer than LUST plumes tf ora conventional 
gasoline. This leads to uncertainty about tire degree to which LUST plumes that contain MTBE will be 
longer and more costly to clean up than plumes trara conventional gasoline. 
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quantities, has the unique problem of greatly increasing the volatility of gasoline. In order 
to meet restrictions on gasoline volatility, ethanol blends must eliminate other volatile 
compounds in the gasoline blend. Replacing these volatile compounds with other additives, 
while maintaining easy engine starting and octane, is costly. As an alternative, refiners can 
make capital investments so that the properties of gasoline feedstocks can be altered within 
the refinery, and frequently this is less costly than purchasing needed additives outside the 
refinery. 

Ethanol needs to be handled differently from other additives in order to prevent 
corrosion and other operational problems. Typically, ethanol is blended into a gasoline 
base (called CARBOB or California Oxygenate Blendstock) after it leaves the refinery. 
This requires additional blending facilities and storage and handling facilities for ethanol, 
CARBOB, and finished o.xygenated gasoline. Ethanol is produced outside of California, so 
that its delivered price contains large transportation costs, estimated by the Department of 
Energy to be about $0.15 per gallon. 

Etlianol also contains less energy per physical gallon than MTBE does, so that 
when ethanol is utilized, the fuel economy experienced by motorists declines. This is a true 
increase in cost to consumers, and we estimate the increase in the effective price of 
gasoline due to the loss in fuel economy. An additional cost factor comes from blending 
formula patents that have been claimed by Unocal. These require either payment of 
royalties, which two refiners are reported to have agreed to, or incurring additional costs to 
use more costly blending techniques to avoid violating the patents. 

Refinery Costs 

The cost of producing RFG using etlranol has been estimated to be 5.5 cents per 
gallon more than the MTBE-based reference fuel. Tlus cost includes all refining costs (4.9 
cents per gallon), ancillary and logistics costs (0.4 cents per gallon), and the value to the 
consumer of lost ftiel economy (0,2 cents per gallon)." This differential is largely 
consistent with findings of the U.S. Energy Information Administration and Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. The ethanol price used in this estimate was the effective cost to the 
refiner, which is less than the cost of producing ethanol by the amount of the blender’s tax 
credit. 

To estimate the annual increase in production costs to California, the increase in 
cost per gallon is multiplied by total consumption of gasoline in California, approximately 
14.5 billion gallons in 2000.’^ In order to take into account the effect that the higher 
gasoline prices caused by an MTBE ban would have on demand for gasoline, the estimate 
of gasoline consumption used in this calculation has to be reduced below the actual amount 
that is consumed in the absence of an MTBE ban. ■ ^ The expected annual increase in 
refinery costs attributable to using ethanol in RFG, relative to continued use of MTBE, is 
approximately $763.1 million per year. 


California Energy Commission, “Analysis of the Refining Economics of California Phase 3 RFG,” Exhibit 

6 . 

Energy information Agency, Petroleum Supply Monthly, April 2001 . 

Based upon the available hteratnre, a range of price elasticities of demand for gasoline is used to calculate 
the reduction in demand that would be caused by the higher price if the ethanol option is used. 
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Fuel Economy 

When the eflective fuel economy of gasoline falls, consumers must purchase 
additional fuel to make up for the reduction in fuel economy. A real cost per gallon of 
oxygenated fuels due to their reduced fuel economy is therefore the percentage reduction 
in fuel economy multiplied by the price of gasoline. The decrease in fuel economy is 
calculated from the difference in energy density of conventional and oxygenated gasolines, 
as stated in Table 3, The 5.5 cent per gallon differential between the refinery cost of using 
ethanol instead of MTBE to produce RFG (discussed above) includes a 0.2 cent per gallon 
penalty for mileage loss. 

Gasoline Demand 

The increase in cost of producing RFG with ethanol only applies to the amount of 
gasoline actually produced and consumed. When we calculate these costs, consumption is 
reduced below actual levels (since the higher cost of RFG with ethanol will decrease 
consumption from current levels). However, when a price increase reduces demand, there 
is an additional loss in consumer welfare equal to the value to the consmner of the 
foregone consumption. This welfare loss is a real economic cost and must be added to the 
cost increase calculated above. 

Ethanol Tax Subsidies 

The use of ethanol as a fuel additive is subsidized by the federal government (in the 
form of an exemption from the gasoline excise tax). Therefore, the cost to refiners for 
ethanol is substantially less than the cost to produce this ethanol. In order to calculate the 
&U social cost of an MTBE ban, it is necessary to include the full cost of producing 
ethanol, because that cost represents the value of society’s resources used to produce 
ethanol and not available for other purposes. Ethanol currently receives a federal excise tax 
exemption of 54 cents per gallon, which is scheduled to decline to 53 cents in 2001, 52 
cents in 2003, and 51 cents in 2005. Legal authority for the federal tax exemption expires 
in 2007, but this exemption has been renewed several times since it was initiated in 1978. 

The tax exemption from the federal Motor Fuels Excise Tax goes into the Highway 
Trust Fund and largely serves the purpose of funding highway construction and 
maintenance. Therefore, the excise tax can be seen as a Pigouvian tax that internalizes the 
costs of the roads and highways to the motorists %'ho use them. As a result, any reduction 
in the tax on gasoline containing ethanol provides ethanol users with an inappropriate 
incentive to drive more, and impose more costs on the highway system. We do not include 
such costs in our cost-benefit model. We do include, however, the cost of highway 
construction and maintenance that other taxpayers must make up due to the gasoline tax 
exemption from the use of ethanol. 

It was claimed, in studies done before 1996, that the reduction in federal motor foel 
taxes granted to ethanol had either neutral or beneficial revenue impacts, because it raised 
com demand and market prices, and reduced deficiency payments to farmers.'^ Even at 


United States General Accounting Office, “Ethanol Tax Exemption,” GAO/RCED-95-273R, 14 
September 1995; John Urbanchuk, “An Analysis of file Full Ingllications for Federal Goveminent Revenues 
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the time, that conclusion was dubious, because it was based on a particular set of 
assumptions about how the Secretary of Agriculture would exercise discretion in managing 
the acreage reduction program. Moreover, the 1996 Farm Bill effectively made the 
payments to farmers independent of market prices. Therefore, recent studies all agree that 
ethanol subsidies have no direct effect on outlays for farm income support.'^ As a result, it 
is correct to remove the tax subsidy from calculation of the cost of producing ethanol, 
since it is a pure transfer payment. The real resource cost of producing ethanol is 
unambiguously the pre-tax cost of production, with no adjustment for the tax subsidy. 

The subsidy in 2000 for a 10% blend was 54 cents per gallon. For the 5.7% blend 
of ethanol that provides 2% oxygen content by weight, the subsidy increases the cost of 
ethanol-blended RFG by $0.03078 per gallon, which results in a total increase in costs of 
$449.2 million to $45 1 .3 million per year, relative to the use of MTBE. This cost would be 
higher with blends containing more ethanol. 

Oil Imports 

Replacing MTBE with ethanol increases total petroleum use in the United States, 
and as a result increases oil imports. Many social costs of oil imports have been cited in the 
literature,’* but here we only include a cost that has a clear economic rationale. This is the 
increase in the price of imported oil that is caused by higher levels of oil imports. This 
price increase is in a sense an externality of oil consumption; because no individual oil 
consumer (or producer) has an incentive to consider how Mgher prices afreet all other 
consumers (or producers). In fact, the higher price of oil represents a transfer payment, but 
the payment is from the United States to foreign oil producers. Therefore, from the point of 
view of the United States, the additional payments for oil that would have been consumed 
even at lower prices is a net cost. 

MTBE is largely produced from domestically produced natural gas, and ethanol is 
produced from agricultural products, so that if equal quantities of ethanol and MTBE were 
used there would be no impact on US oil imports. However, MTBE contains less oxygen 
by weight than ethanol. Therefore, to produce a fuel containing 2% oxygen requires adding 
only 5.7% ethanol but a full 1 1 .5% of the final volume of MTBE. The difference, 5.8% of 
the gasoline sold in California, must be made up with petroleum-based blending 
components. This increased use of petroleum-based blending components contributes to 
higher oil imports. 


and Outlays of the Partial Exemption for Alcohol Fuels from Excise Taxes on Motor Fuels,” prepared for 
Renewable Fuels Association by AUS Consultants, 29 March 1995. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Office of the Chief Economist, “Econoinic Analysis of 
Replacing MTBE with Ethanol in the United States,” 2000, states, ‘Under the FY 2000 President’s Budget 
baseline, farm crop prices are expected to strengthen from current levels, which results in increased ethanol 
use having little to no impact on the cost of farm price and income support programs during the projection 
period. . . ’ and since 1 996 Farm Bill production flexibility contract payments are not tied to the level of 
market prices, these ferm program costs do not fell as market prices of com and other grains increase, 
compared with the baseline.” 

See David L. Green and Paul N. Leiby, “The Social Costs of the U.S. Monopolization of the World Oil 
Market, 1927-1991, Report No. ORNL-6744, Oak Ridge National Laboratoiy, Oak Ridge, TN, 1993. See 
also Douglas R. Bohi and W. David Montgomery, “Social Cost of Imported Oil and U.S. Import Policy,” 
Annual Review of Energy, vol 7, 37-60, 1982; and Harry G. Broadman and William W. Hogan, “Is an Oil 
Tariff Justified? The Numbers Say Yes,” Energy Tbwmof, vol 9, no. 3, 7-30, July 1988. 
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Two other factors must be taken into account in calculating the effect on oil 
imports. One is the energy content of the blending components being substituted for 
gasoline. Lower fuel economy per gallon must be made up for with greater total volume of 
gasoline purchases. This also increases oil imports. On the other hand, the reduction in 
total demand for gasoline due to higher gasoline prices will tend to reduce oil imports. All 
these factors are included in the calculation of the net change in oil imports, in a supply 
and demand equilibrium. 

The calculation of the social cost of increased oil imports includes the following 

steps: 

(i) quantify the amount of petroleum feedstock required to replace natural gas- 
based MTBE with ethanol; 

(ii) estimate the shifts in the demand curve for oil imports attributable to the 
loss of MTBE, the higher cost of refining, and the change in energy density 
of delivered fuel, and 

(iii) estimate the new equilibrium world oil price and level of U.S. imports. 

Based on these results from modeling the impacts of the MTBE ban on world oil 
markets and U.S. imports, two additional steps are required: 

(iv) calculate the wealth transfer from U.S. to oil exporting countries to be the 
new level of imports multiplied by the world oil price; and 

(1) calculate the additional loss in consumer and producer surplus due to the 
impact of higher world oil prices on domestic oil production and end use 
consumption. 

As a result of the above computations, the increase in the U.S. import bill adds 
between $228.7 million and $297.4 million annually to the cost of replacing MTBE with 
ethanol. 

Natural Gas Markets 

Since an MTBE ban will tend to reduce natural gas demand, it is also important to 
take into account this possibly beneficial spillover effect of an MTBE ban. Accordingly, it 
is necessary to calculate the consumer and producer surplus gain in the remainder of the 
natural gas market when use of natural gas and natural gas liquids as MTBE feedstocks is 
eliminated. Although in BTU terms the reduction in natiual gas demand is the same as the 
increase in petroleum demand in each case, the economic consequences are quite different. 

Lower demand for natural gas as an MTBE feedstock will lead to a lower price in 
North American natural gas market. We assume as a worst case that all the MTBE used in 
U.S. refineries is produced from North American natural gas feedstocks. If some MTBE 
or methanol as a feedstock were imported from other locations, the benefits we calculate in 
North American gas markets would be less. 

The benefit to natural gas markets is due to eliminating the 1 1% of gasoline 
consumption accounted for by MTBE. The expected net gain in producer and consumer 
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surplus, plus the expected saving on the gas import bill due to lower prices being paid for 
remaining imports, ranges from a minimum of $109.4 million to a maximum of $326.1 
million per year, with a expected value of $180.3 million per year. 

Other Fuel Cost Issues 

There are a number of qualitative issues, all of which point to the possibility of 
even greater gasoline price shocks in the event of an MTBE ban. The Supreme Court 
recently upheld a decision granting Unocal a patent covering most of the cost-effective 
formulas for blending reformulated gasoline. Since then, there are reports that two refiners, 
Tesoro and Citgo, will pay 1 .2 to 3.4 cents per gallon royalties. Other refiners are planning 
on “blending around” the patents.” A ban on MTBE will make it more difficult to blend 
around Unocal’s patents. Without MTBE, maintaining octane and volatility is much more 
difficult without using the formulations patented by Unocal. 

Issues of capacity and cost will be exacerbated by the new federal standards for 
sulfur in gasoline that become effective in 2006. Meeting these standards will reduce the 
volume of gasoline that can be produced ftom existing refineries, effectively reducing their 
capacity. MTBE is a critical component that simplifies the task of reducing the sulfiir 
content of gasoline. In the absence of MTBE limitations, more MTBE would likely have 
been added to gasoline to help replace octane and volume lost due to desulfurization. 

Still another issue relates to transportation capacity and the associated costs of 
switching to ethanol. According to the U.S. Energy Information Administration (EIA):’* 

“The prospect of increased use of ethanol also poses some logistical 
problems. Unlike gasoline blended with MTBE and other ethers, gasoline 
blended with ethanol cannot be shipped in multi-fuel pipelines in the United 
States. Moisture in pipelines and storage tanks causes ethanol to separate 
from gasoline. , , . 

Elthanol supply is another significant issue, because cunent ethanol 
production capacity would not be adequate to replace MTBE nationwide.” 


Concerns have also been expressed about the adequacy of California 
refining capacity to meet demand for gasoline in the event of an MTBE ban. 
Demand is expected to increase to over one million barrels per day by 2003, and 
capacity within the state will fall short by 6%-10%. A California Energy 
Commission analysis found that if MTBE is banned there may not be adequate 
refinery capacity or supplies of ethanol to meet gasoline demand, unless gasoline 
prices rise significantly to ration scarce supplies.” The CEC has concluded that the 
frequency and magnitude of price spikes in California could increase under an 


“Refiner Bottleneck Key to Rising Summer Gasoline Prices,” IVorld Fuels Today, 5, 17 May 2001. 

“ Energy Information Administration, “Issues in Focus: Phasing Out MTBE in Gasoline,” Annual Energy 
Outlook 2000, Kqiort DOF./F.1A-0383 (2001), 22 Decenjher 2000. 

“Staff Report: Supply and Cost Alternatives to ^^TBE in Gasoline," California Energy Coramission, 
February 1999; See also, Soo Youn, “Ethanol: California needs it, but can it get it?” Reuters, 16 July 2001. 
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MTBE ban because of reduced flexibility in fbe sj^m, a potential decline in 
import availability, and difficulty in obtaining replacement supplies quickly. These 
factors could make the pump price to consvaners significantly greater than the 
projected production cost increases of an MTBE phase out.^** 

4.2 Impacts on Air Quality 

Air quality impacts resulting from a ban on MTBE include only those changes in 
air quality that occur when moving from RFG containing MTBE to RFG containing 
ethanol. The basic benefits of RFG satisfying the predictive model for improved ozone air 
quality are not considered, because these air quality benefits are held to be the same 
whatever the oxygenate. 

However, different formulations of RFG have different impacts on emissions of so- 
called air toxics — even though all formulations satisfy the predictive model. There are 
both costs and benefits of harming MTBE. The removal of MTBE from gasoline will 
reduce emissions of formaldehyde, and reduce slightly emissions of benzene and 
butadiene. However, the use of ethanol will increase emissions of acetaldehyde. 

Moreover, the higher cost (and thus price) of ethanol RFG will discourage gasoline 
consumption by reducing driving, leading to lower emissions of all gasoline combustion 
byproducts. 

Note that we extend this analysis to include the entire country, since a change in 
crude oil prices will impact gasoline prices both inside and outside of California, We 
estimate the national benefits of reductions in air pollution due to reduced driving to be 
from $5.4 million to $10.8 million per year for ethanol. In terms of reductions in air toxics, 
health benefits from replacing MTBE with ethanol total $23.5 million annually. 

4.3 Water Quality Impacts 

In evaluating the costs and benefits of using MTBE as a fuel oxygenate, careful 
evaluation of the water quality costs attributable to MTBE is critical. In performing this 
evaluation, those additional water quality costs that result from the presence of MTBE in 
gasoline are distinguished from those total costs associated with any gasoline spill. “Sunk 
costs” are distinguished from going-forward incremental costs. Future costs that result 
from past releases of gasoline containing MTBE will not be alleviated by a going-forward 
removal of MTBE. Such costs are irrelevant to the question of whether MTBE should 
continue to be used in the future. It is only the friture costs associated with future releases 
of gasoline that can be alleviated by a current ban on MTBE, so only these costs are 
properly weighed against the cost of MTBE alternatives such as ethanol. Finally, it is 
important to recognize that ethanol may also have adverse impacts on water quality. 

Background on MTBE Impacts on water quality 

MTBE. may impact water sources via several pathways, including: 

(i.) deposition of airborne MTBE molecules from the emissions of vehicles 
burning gasoline that contains MTBE; 


Gordon Schremp, presentation at LLNL Workshop, Oakland, CA, iO-U April 2001. 
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(ii.) direct spills of “pure” MTBE, as may occur when MTBE is being transported 
to a refinery for blending into gasoline; and, 

(iii.) releases of gasoline that contain MTBE. 

While pathways (i) and (ii) are of theoretical interest, the vast majority of MTBE 
that impacts water resources comes from releases of gasoline that contains MTBE. These 
gasoline releases may occur as a result of leaking underground storage tanks (LUST’s), 
leaking pipelines that contain gasoline, the release of unbumed gasoline from boat motors, 
and direct spills of gasoline (as may occur from overfilling a vehicle tank or from an auto 
accident). The overwhelming source of MTBE contamination of groundwater is traced to 
LUST’S.^’ 

Most of the MTBE that impacts w'ater resources is blended in gasoline. Gasoline in 
ground and surface water is a problem in and of itself. While gasoline has many 
components that are undesirable in water, the primary focus of concern is typically 
benzene, toluene, ethylene and the xylenes (the BTEX compounds). Benzene is a known 
human carcinogen; the EPA maximum permissible level of benzene in drinking water is 
5 ppb, and the State of California’s maximum contaminant level for benzene in drinking 
water is 1 ppb.^^ 

Gasoline containing MTBE may impose additional costs over and above those that 
would occur had the gasoline not contained MTBE. The incremental impact of MTBE on 
water resources is a function of several chemical properties of MTBE. These include: 

(i.) MTBE does not degrade as rapidly as the BTEX compounds. Therefore, 
MTBE may persist longer in die environment than BTEX and it may travel 
ftirther in groundwater than does BTEX. 

(ii.) MTBE does not sorb (or bind) to soil (or other carbon substances) as well as 
BTEX. This characteristic may allow MTBE released into groundwater to 
travel further than BTEX, and may also make it more difficult to remove 
from groundwater.^^ 

(iii.) Because MTBE does not bind well to soil, it does not get “hung up” in the 
soil as BTEX can, and therefore may be easier to remove from the 
subsurface.^ 

(iv.) MTBE is more soluble in water than BTEX, which means that more MTBE 
than BTEX dissolves in a given quantity of water. This may lead to higher 
observed concentrations of MTBE than BTEX. This may also make MTBE 


See, for instance, Fogg et al., “Impacts of MTBE on California Groundwater,” Health and Environmental 
Assessment of MTBE, Chapter 4.1, University of California, November 1998. 

^ See, for instance, website of the San Francisco Public Utilities Commission, {http://www.ci.sf.ca.us/ 
puc/wqfs/benzene.httn). 

® See for instance, “MTBE Fact Sheet #2,” United States Environmental Protection Agency, Januaiy 1998. 

See for instance, “M’FBE Fact Sheet #2,” United Slates Environmental Protection Agency, January 1998; 
J. Thomson, “Prospects for Natural Attenuation of MTBE,” Soil Sediment <& Groundwater MTBE Special 
Issue, March 2000. 
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more di fficult to remove from water when using technologies such as air 

stripping.^^ 

(v.) MTBE has a low t<^te and odor threshold.^® Because of these aesthetic 
concerns, even water with relatively low levels of MTBE may require 
remediation.^^ 

Mobility AND Biodegradabiuty of MTBE 

The primary perceived tlrreat to water resources posed by MTBE is related to the 
belief that MTBE does not degrade (or degrades much more slowly than the BTEX 
compounds) and that MTBE is much more mobile in groundwater than BTEX. Both of 
these characteristics are presumed to lead to larger and more lasting areas of groundwater 
contamination from MTBE-containing gasoline. 

Clear scientific results of these issues are not available, and the existing data vary 
widely on the rate at which MTBE will biodegrade in the environment and the extent to 
which MTBE increases the length of contaminant plumes from LUSTs. However, 
researchers are finding that at least under some conditions, MTBE does degrade in the 
environment;^^ MTBE does not always, or even usually, increase the length of LUST 


” See, for instance, “MTBE Fact Sheet #2,” United States Environmental Protection Agency, January 1998; 
I^eller et al. “Cost and Performance Evaluation of Treatment Technologies for MTBE-Contaminated 
Groundwater,” Health and Environmental Assessment of MTBE, Chapter 5.3, University of California, 
November 1998. 

California has adopted a secondary maximum contaminant level for MTBE in drinking water of 5 ppb, 
based on taste and odor considerations {http://www.epa.gov/swerustl/mtbe/dwmap.htm). The United States 
Environmental Protection Agency issued a Drinking Water Advisory in December 1997 that states that 
concentrations of MTBE in the range of 20 to 40 ppb of water or below will probably not cause unpleasant 
taste and odor for most people, recognizing that human sensitivity to taste and odor varies widely 
http://www.epa.gov/ sweiustl/rntbe). 'fhe California health based threshold for MTBE is 13 ppb 
fhttp://www.epa.gov/swemstl/mtbe/ dwmap.htm). The United States Environmental Protection Agency has 
stated Ibat there is little likelihood that MTBE concentrations between 20 ppb and 40 ppb in drinking water 
would cause jicgative health effects (bUp://ww\v.epa.gov/swcrustl/mtbc). Therefore, while the concern over 
benzene in ground water is based on health considerations, the concern over MTBE is lately based on 
aesthetic considerations. 

^ Tl^ California health based threshold for baizene is I ppb, lower than the aesthetics-based tiireshold for 
MTBE. However, in refoimulated gasoline made with MTBE, approximately 1 0-15% of the gasoline by 
volume may be comprised of MTBE. For conventional gasoline, only about 1 .6% of die gasoline by volume 
is comprised of benzene. 

See Renee van de Griend and Michael C. Kavanaugb, “Evaluation of the Effects of Methyl teit-Butyl 
Etha: on Leaking Underground Fuel Tank Investigation and Remediation Programs,” 4 November 1996, 
reporting MTBE plumes are from 100% to 300% as long as BTEX plumes; and “Regional Board MTBE 
Study Report; Estimation of MTBE Plume Length Using Domenico Analytical Model,” Underground 
Storage Tank Section, California Regional Water Quality Control Board, Los Angeles Region, 15 December 
1999, reporting MTBE plumes twice as long as BTEX plumes. 

See, for instance, “Gas Wars: Microbes fight water and soil poflution,”E!/VA^iVews, 15 August 2000; 
Renee van de Griend and Michael C. Kavanaugh. “Evaluation of the Effects of Methyl tert-Butyl Etiier on 
Leaking Underground Fuel Tank Investigation and Remediation Programs,” 4 November 1996 indicating 
increasing reports — as of 1996 — of biodegradation of MTBE; Dave Ramsden, “MTBE Bioremediation 
Studies: Are We Learning Anytiiing?” Soil Sediment & Groundwater MTBE Special Issue, March 2000; J. 
Thomson, “Prospects for Natural Attenuatwn of MTBE” Soil Sediment & Groundwater MTBE Special Issue, 
March 2000. 
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plximes; and if MTBE does increase LUST plume lengths, this effect is not always 
significant. 

Because of the considerable uncertainty regarding the impact, mobility, and 
biodegradability of MTBE, and the import of these issues on the associated incremental 
impact of MTBE on groundwater, we allow the incremental effect of MTBE on 
groundwater to vary over a wide range of values in our cost-benefit model. Even under the 
“worst-case” scenario (where the incremental water quality costs of MTBE are assumed to 
be high), the incremental water quality costs of MTBE are much less than the increase in 
costs to manufacture REG with ethanol. 

Background on Ethanol Impacts on Water Quality 

While MTBE’s potential impact on water qualify, and the cost associated with that 
impact, have been widely discussed, it is also becoming more accepted that ethanol 
adversely impacts water quality, too. However, despite the widespread use of ethanol as a 
fuel oxygenate in other parts of the United States, there has been comparatively little 
analysis of the impact of ethanol on groundwater, and on the costs of responding to 
ethanol-containing gasoline releases to groundwater. 

Ethanol itself appears to pose little concern in water. The concentrations of ethanol 
that would result from a spill of RFG made with ethanol are likely to be lower than any 
level of concern.’^ However, there is a growing body of evidence that suggests that the 
presence of ethanol inhibits the degradation of benzene in groundwater. As a result, when 
gasoline that contains ethanol is released into groundwater, the resulting benzene plumes 
can be longer and more persistent than plumes resulting from releases of conventional 
gasoline. Research suggests that the presence of ethanol in gasoline will delay the 
degradation of benzene and will lenten benzene plumes by between 25%” and 100%.^ 
This research also appears to suggest that the concentrations of benzene will be greater as 
well. 


H. James Reisxnger, II, J. Barry Reid, and Philip J. Bartholomae, “MTBE and Benzene Plume Behavior: 

A Comparative Perspective,” Soil Sediment & Groundwater MTBE Special Issue, March 2000, These data 
may understate the effect of MTBE on plume length. Some of the plumes in the data may have resulted from 
a LUST where the leak began years before MTBE was added to gasoline. In this case, the fact that MTBE is 
not further ahead of the BTEX components of the gasoline may be because the BTEX components had a 
head start. 

H. James Reisinger, II, J. Barry Reid, and Philip J. Bartholomac, “MTBE and Benzene Plume Behavior: A 
Coirgjarative Perspective,” Soil Sediment <fe Groundwater MTBE Special Issue, March 2000. 

Malcolm Pimie, Inc., “Evaluation of the Fate and Transport of Ethanol in the Environment,” November 
1998. The taste threshold for ethanol is reported to be near 50 ppm. No health-based threshold appears to 
exist for etllanol in drinking water, but commentators seem to agree that health effects are unlikely at any 
ethanol concentration likely to result from a LUST. 

Glenn Ulrich, “The Fate and Transport of Ethanol-blended Gasoline in the Environment,” Governors’ 
Ethanol Coalition, Lincoln, NE, October 1999; Walter McNab, S.E. Heermann and Brendan Dooher, 

“Health and Environmental Assessment of the Use of Ethanol as a Fuel Oxygenate," vol 4; Potential Ground 
and Surface Water Impacts, Ch. 4: Screening Model Evaluation of the Effects of Ethanol on Benzene Plume 
Length, 1999; Malcolm Pimie, Inc., “Evaluation of the Fate and Transport of Ethanol in the Environment,” 
November 1998. 

M. Sciiirmer, F. W. Moison and J.F. Barker, “The Potential Impact of Alcohol as a G asoline Oxygenate on 
BTEX Degradation at Spill Sites,” Proceedings of the Petroleum Hydrocarbons and Organic Chemicals in 
Ground Water, Houston, TX, 17-19 November 1999. 
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The effect on remediation costs of a greater piume length resulting trom the 
presence of ethanol may be the same (at least qualitatively) as when a longer plume results 
liom MTBE. Unfortunately, at (his time little conclusive research has been completed on 
the relative magnitude of the effects of MIBE and ethanol on plume lengths, or of the 
effect of those factors on site remediation costs. Whatever the effect on plume length, 
MTBE may increase water remediation costs (per gallon treated), an effect not anticipated 
for ethanol. Therefore, it is appropriate to structure the model so that the impact of MTBE 
on remediation costs is greater than that of ethanol. We allow the degree to which the 
MTBE impact exceeds the ethanol impact to vary, but generally structure the model such 
that the impact of ethanol on water quality is likely to be small relative to the impact of 
MTBE on water quality. 

The Impact of MTBE and Ethanol on Water Quality 

The estimated water quality impacts of MTBE and ethanol are comprised of several 
cost components: 

(i.) The cost to investigate and remediate LUST sites; 

(ii.) The cost to treat or replace drinking water sources; 

(iii.) The cost to investigate and remediate leaking pipelines; and 

(iv.) The cost to monitor and treat siuface water contaminated with MTBE. 

The impacts from each of these components are estimated separately. Of these 
components, the most significant is the cost to investigate and remediate LUST sites. 

4.4 LUST Sites 


The calculation of the incremental impact of MTBE and ethanol on the cost to 
investigate and remediate LUST sites begins with an estimate, for the relevant time period, 
of the number of underground storage tanks containing gasoline. This population of tanks 
is then partitioned between upgraded and non-upgraded tanks. This distinction is 
important, since upgraded tanks are expected to fail (i.e., leak) with less frequency than 
non-upgraded tante.^^ The proportion of upgrade tanks has been increasing through time.^® 

Based on the fi'equency of tank failure, and the number of upgraded and non- 
upgraded tanks, the number of new LUST sites in each year can be calculated. Some, but 
not all, of these LUSTs will impact groundwater. The probability that a LUST impacts 
groundwater is independent of whether the gasoline contains MTBE or ethanol.^^ All 


Kevin Couch and Thomas Young, “Leaking Underground Storage Tanks (USTs) as Point Sources of 
MTBE to Groundwater and Related MTBE-UST Compatibility Issues,” Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering, University of California, Davis. 

Moreover, the Environmental Protection Agency UST upgrade program — that required the rrpgrade or 
closure of most gasoline containing USTs by 1998 — resulted in the closure of approximately half the USTs 
in California. Therefore, not only is a greater percentage of the tank population becoming less prone to leak, 
but the total immber of tanks that may leak is declining through time as well. 

The analysis ignores the sites that do not impact groundwater. While these sites do have to be cleaned up, 
the cost of cleanup is not sensitive to whether the gasoline contains MTBE or ethanol. See, for instance, 
Arturo A. Keller, Linda Fernandez, Samuel Hitz, Heather Kurt, .Alan Peterson, Britton Smith and Masaru 
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LUST sites that impact groundwater must be investigated. Investigation is a one-time cost, 
and this cost occurs in the year the tank Irak is detected. 

Investigation costs for LUST sites where the tank contained gasoline with MTBE 
are assumed to be greater than for conventional fuel because plumes from tanks that 
contain MTBE may be longer. Longer plumes may generally take more effort to fully 
define and characterize. The degree to which investigation costs are increased is imcertain, 
and so we use a range in the model. 

Ethanol appears to increase the length of benzene plumes. Therefore, if MTBE 
increases site investigation costs because MTBE plumes tend to be longer, then the same 
should be true for ethanol. The impact of both ethanol and MTBE on investigation costs is 
modeled consistently. 

All LUST sites that impact groundwater require some form of remediation. While 
costs will be driven by unique, site-specific factors, it is useful to distinguish between two 
types of sites: those addressed by natural attenuation and those that are actively 
remediated. Sites addressed by natural attenuation require only source removal and 
monitoring. Sites addressed by active remediation have some active form of removal of the 
gasoline components from the groundwater, typically air stripping or carbon filtration 
treatment. The costs for addressing a site by active remediation are significantly higher 
than the cost of natural attenuation. If the presence of MTBE or ethanol increases the 
probability that a site will have to be actively remediated, response costs will increase 
(even if there is no increase in the actual cost of actively treating the site). 

There is little empirical evidence to suggest that plumes from gasoline that contains 
MTBE or ethanol result in a higher probability that a LUST site requires remediation. A 
survey of the Regional Water Quality Control Boards in California indicates that MTBE is 
not a clear factor in determining whether the site will be actively remediated.^® No 
RWQCB appears to have either a formal policy or written guidance on which T.UST .sites 
to actively remediate. Approximately half the Boards surveyed thought that the presence of 
MTBE would increase the likelihood that the site would have to be actively remediated, 
while half the Boards thought the presence of MTBE would have no effect. Given the 
uncertainty of the impact of MTBE and ethanol on the remediation approach at a site, we 
assign a range to that variable. 

Costs at sites addressed by natural attenuation are independent of whether the site 
contains MTBE or ethanoi. However, response costs at sites that are actively remediated 
may be higher if the gasoline contains MTBE or ethanol. Response costs may increase 
because the plume is longer, an effect that would result from the presence of either MTBE 
or ethanol. However, response costs may also increase because the methods used to 


Yoshioka, “An integral eost-beneflt analysis of gasoline formulations meeting California Phase 2 
Reformulated Crasoline requirements,” Bren School of Environmental Science and Management, UCSB, 
Santa Barbara, CA, 1998. 

We surveyed the nine California Regional Water Quality Control Boards (RWQCBs) in March 2001. We 
were unable to reach representatives at one region (Region 6), and representatives from one region (Region 
9) declined to participate in the survey. Of the remaining seven regions, three regions reported that the 
presence of MTBE may increase the likelihood that fee site would need to be actively remediated. The 
remainiiig four regions reported feat the presence of MTBE itself was not a decisive factor in remediation 
decisions. 
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remove benzene from water are not as effective at removing MTBE, although recent 
research suggests that removing MTBE from groundwater may not be as difficult as first 
thought?’ 

The estimated annual benefit of replacing MTBE with ethanol, in terms of reduced 
water quality costs associated with gasoline released from LUSTs, ranges from nearly zero 
to $242.6 million, with an expected value of $37.3 million. The range of incremental costs 
of MTBE is relatively wide, due to the uncertainty of the impact of MTBE on 
groundwater. However, even under the worst-case scenaiio the costs of switching to 
ethanol still exceed the water quality costs of MTBE. 

4.5. Wells 

LUST plumes may result in costs other than those to address and remediate the site. 
If gasoline constituents from the LUST reach a drinking water well, treatment (or 
replacement) of the well may be required. Both MTBE and ethanol may increase the 
likelihood that a LUST plume will reach a drinking water well — since both chemicals 
may result in longer plumes. 

In estimating the number of wells that may register a detectable level of MTBE, the 
population of wells is decomposed across public and private wells. Public wells are fewer 
in number, and tend to be drilled deeper. Therefore, they are less likely to show detectable 
levels of gasoline constituents from a LUST plume. However, a public well typically 
pumps more water than a private well, so public wells are more costly to treat or replace. If 
a well registers levels of benzene above the regulatory action threshold (1 ppb in 
California), treatment will be required — regardless of whether MTBE is present. 

However, the presence of MTBE may increase the cost of treatment of these wells since 
MTBE may be more difficult to remove from groundwater than is benzene. Similarly, the 
presence of ethanol may retard the degradation of benzene and lead to higher benzene 
concentrations and larger benzene plumes — thus leading to higher treatment costs. 

Because plumes from gasoline containing MTBE or ethanol may be longer than 
plumes of conventional gasoline, a particular plume that contains MTBE or ethanol may 
reach a drinking water well which would not be reached by a plume of conventional 
gasoline. In this case, the entire cost of treating the well can be attributed to MTBE or 
ethanol. We understand that most wells that have detectable levels of MTBE also have 
detectable levels of benzene.'*® For the “MTBE-only” wells, the total cost of treatment is 
attributed to MTBE. For the remainder of wells (those that have detectable levels of both 
MTBE and benzene) treatment costs may increase because of the presence of MTBE. 

The estimated annual benefit of replacing MTBE with ethanol, in terms of reduced 
water quality costs associated with impacted drinking water wells, ranges from $1.2 
million to $87.6 million, with an expected value of $19.2 million. 

See, for instance, Keller, Bierwagen, et al., “Advances in Treatment to Remove MTBE,” Proceedings of 
the 31^' Mid- Atlantic Industrial and Hazardous Waste Conference, University of Connecticut, Storrs, CT, 20- 
23 June 1999; Environmental Protection Agency, Office of Underground Storage Tanks, “MTBE Fact Sheet 
#2,” January 1998, stating that at many sites, MTBE will not have any incremental impact on remediation 
costs, and at 75% of sites the impact will be less than 50%. 

See, for instance, “MTBE Treatment Case Studies” developed by United States Environmental Protection 
Agency, Office of Solid Waste and Emergency Response, (www.ttclients.coin/mtbe/suTnmary_table.htm). 
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4.6 Other 


Pipelines that contain gasoline may leak. For the reasons discussed above, the 
presence of MTBE or ethanol may increase the cost to address these gasoline releases. 

The Office of the State Fire Marshall rejwrted that the average number of gasoline 
releases in California resulting from pipeline leaks ranges from 5 to 10 releases per year.'” 
If MTBE is present, response costs may be increased more than they would be with 
ethanol. 

The estimated annual benefit of replacing MTBE with ethanol, in terms of reduced 
water quality costs associated with pipeline leaks of gasoline, ranges from nearly zero to 
$1.2 million, with an expected value of $0.3 million. 

Gasoline is found in surface water due primarily to the release of un-combusted 
gasoline from boat motors. If the gasoline contains MTBE, there may be a heightened 
concern about these releases. Certain surface reservoirs in California are reportedly 
monitoring for MTBE. We are unaware of any surface water being treated for MTBE. 

Due to the heightened concern over MTBE, we assume that all surface water 
reservoirs in California that allow boating and which are also used as drinking water 
sources, are periodically monitored for MTBE."*^ The total cost of this monitoring is 
attributed to MTBE. We do not attribute any incremental cost to MTBE for the treatment 
of surface water, since, to date, there does not appear to be any such treatment occurring. 
We also do not attribute any incremental cost to ethanol for surface water monitoring or 
treatment. 

The estimated aimual benefit of replacing MTBE with ethanol, in terms of reduced 
water quality costs associated with gasoline contamination of surface wafer, ranges fiom 
$1.0 million to $3.7 million, with an expected value of$2.2 million. 

5. Conclusion 

There are few, if any, public policies that do not experience unintended 
consequences. The federal reformulated gasoline program, created by the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990, is no exception to this general rule. While the clean air benefits of 
this program have been largely realized, there has almost certainly been some adverse 
impact to water resources from the increased use of gasoline oxygenates mandated by this 
program. While the properties of the chemical MTBE, including the potential for impacts 


"A Review and Evaluation of the University of Caltfomia’s Report, ‘Health and Environmental 
Assessment of MTBE,’” SRI Consulting and SRI International, report found at h1tp://www.t)fa.net/SRIC- 
MTBE-Teport~FINAL.htm. 

Tills assumption is contained in the 1998 University of Califoraia analysis of MTBE. See Arturo A. 
Keller, Linda Fernandez, Samuel Hitz, Heather Kun, Alan Peterson, Britton Smith and Masanr Yoshioha, 
“An integral cost-benefit analysis of gasoline formulations meeting California Phase 2 Reformulated 
Gasoline requirements,” Bren School of Enviromnentat Science and Management, UCSB, Santa Barbara, 
CA, 1 998- It is not dear, in feet, that all reservoirs in California that both supply drinking water and allow 
boating are routinely monitored for MTBE. To the degree that some reservoirs are not so monitored, the 
resulting cost of MTBE would be less, and the benefit of MTBE over ethanol greater. 
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to groundwater, were well known in 1990, the ultimate scale of its use in gasoline exposed 
the fundamental problem of leaking underground storage tanks. 

Unfortunately, sound governmental intervention to support the upgrading or 
closure of underground storage tanks did not coincide or sufficiently overlap with the 
widespread introduction of MTBE. As a result, we are now faced with justified public 
concern regarding MTBE contamination of drinking water sources in many parts of the 
country. At the same time, the success of the Clean Air Act Amendments and other state 
and federal air quality initiatives have tended to make air quality concerns less salient and 
visible to the public. 

Even though the pendulum has now swung toward an emphasis on water quality 
concerns, sound public policy demands careful analysis of proposals to restrict or ban the 
use of MTBE. Similar to implementation of the CAAA, such a ban will clearly have large 
economic consequences — some positive and some negative. In order to assess whether 
.such a policy would have net social benefits requires a comprehensive and internally 
consistent cost-benefit analysis. 

Our analysis indicates that the continued use of MTBE in California gasoline has 
clear and significant economic benefits relative to either the use of ethanol or the use of 
non-oxygenated reformulated gasoline. The increased annual aggregate cost (composed of 
all fuel, air quality and water quality costs) resulting from a ban of MTBE in California 
when ethanol replaces MTBE range from S0.92 billion to $1.32 billion with an expected 
value of $1 ,24 billion. The results favoring tlie MTBE option are robust; even under the 
worst case for MTBE and the best case for ethanol, it still follows that banning MTBE will 
lead to an increase in the total cost associated with gasoline use in the state of California. 
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Table 1 : Monte Carlo (50,000 repetitions) Results for Cost of Ethanol 

Scenario Relative to Cost of MTBE Scenario 


Fuel Impacts 

Lower Bound 

Expected Value 

Upper Bound 

Effects of MTBE ban on Natural Gas Demand 

($326,086,745) 

($179,363,894) 

($109,436,841) 

Ethanol Tax Credit 

$449,163,427 

$450,224,532 

$451 ,264,006 

Change in Oil Import Bill and Consumer 
Surplus 

$1,025,110,636 

$1,058,523,674 

$1,095,315,645 

Total Difference in Fuel Costs 

$1,220,109,155 

$1,329,384,313 

$1,365,369,330 

Air Quality 

Air Toxics 

($23,462,241) 

($23,462,241) 

($23,462,241) 

Reduced Fuel Consumption 

($10,818,645) 

($8,125,987) 

($5,414,276) 

Total Difference in Air Quality Costs 

($34,280,886) 

($31,588,228) 

($28,876,517) 

Water Quality 

Surface Water 

($3,694,461) 

($2,187,870) 

($1,022,713) 

Ground Water 




LUST 

($242,577,157) 

($37,305,579) 

($6,136) 

Pipeline 

($1,153,674) 

($323,079) 

($39) 

Wells 

($87,635,987) 

($19,223,637) 

($1,158,311) 

Total Difference In Water Quality Costs 

($296,671,387) 

($59,040,166) 

($5,208,642) 

Total Incremental Cost 

$920,229,597 

$1,238,755,919 

$1,323,907,136 
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Table 2: Federally Reformulated Gasoline Areas rN California 
Los Angeles 

— South Coast Air Basin, Soutii East Desert, Ventura 
— Los Angeles County 
— Ventura County 
— Orange County 
— San Bernardino County (partial) 

— Riverside County (partial) 

San Diego 

— San Diego County 
Sacramento* {newly required area) 

— Ei Dorado County (partial) 

— Placer County (partial) 

— Sacramento County 
— Solano County (partial) 

— Sutter County (partial) 

— Yolo County 


* Reclassification of Sacramento from Serious to Severe was effective June 1, 1995. 
RFG was required as of June 1 , 1996. 


Gordon Rausser House Testimony, April 23, 2002, Page 25 of 27 
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Table 3: Gasoline Composition and Energy Content 


Composition (%) 

Reference 

Ethanoi 

C4’s 

0.5 

0.5 

C5’s and Isomerate 

4.5 

6.7 

Naptha 

1.5 

2.6 

Alkylate 

14.7 

23.1 

Hydrocrackate 

17.4 

12.7 

FCC Gasoline 

28.5 

24.2 

Reformate 

21.8 

23.9 

Oxygenate 

11.5 

5.7 

MTBE 

10.8 


Ethanol 


5.7 

TAME 

0.2 


Energy Density (MMBTU/bbI) 

5.2 

5.1 

Fuel Economy 


-0.4% 


Gordon Rausser House Testimony, April 23, 2002, Page 26 of 27 
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Table 4 : Fuel Properties used to Determine Emissions in 

PREDICTIVE MODEL 


Proporty 

Unit 

Reference 

Ethanol 

RVP 

psi, max. 

6.90 

6.60 

T50 

deg, F. 

213.00 

2.80 

T90 

deg, F. 

305.00 

305.00 

AROM 

vol. %, max. 

25.00 

24,60 

OLEF 

vd. %, max. 

6.00 

4.40 

Total Oxygen 

wt. % 

2.20 

2.00 

Oxygen as MTBE 

wt. % 

2.20 

0.00 

Oxygen as ETON 

wt. % 

0.00 

2.00 

Sulfur 

pp.mw. 

20.00 

20.30 

Benzene 

vol, %, max. 

0.80 

0.53 


Gordon Rausser House Testimony, April 23 , 2002, Page 27 of 27 
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Mr. OSE. Our fourth panelist on this panel is A. Blakeman Early, 
an environmental consultant with the American Lung Association. 
Welcome. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Early. Thank you. I am here because the American Lung 
Association strongly supports the use of clean fuels to reduce air 
pollution; and we are very concerned that the current situation is 
untenable, the status quo is untenable, and it is impacting public 
support for clean fuels programs. And, of course, it is contributing 
to the whole concern about the price of gasoline. 

The American Lung Association participated in a Blue Ribbon 
Panel on Oxygenates in Gasoline and endorsed their recommenda- 
tions. And those recommendations, we think, are really a blueprint 
for the kinds of changes that should be made to REG and conven- 
tional gasoline. Those recommendations start with your getting rid 
ofMTBE. 

You can debate the value of MTBE in fuel. It is clearly a valu- 
able product, but the public wants MTBE out of fuel. They don’t 
want to hear any more debate about it; they want it out. That is 
why 14 States have already banned it, including the State of Con- 
necticut and the State of California, and five more Northeast 
States are likely to follow suit. 

We beliver the existence of MTBE in reformulated gasoline con- 
tributes to the proliferation of boutique fuels. According to an EPA 
study, people want a fuel without MTBE, so they make up their 
own fuel formula. 

If you take MTBE out of gasoline, you are going to have a signifi- 
cant cost hit. To get back to, Mr. Chairman, your opening state- 
ment, a fair comparison has to be banning MTBE, which 14 to 19 
States have already done, and what that cost is versus S. 517. If 
you look at figure 17 and 18 in the EIA analysis, half to three- 
quarters of the costs that they are discussing are from banning 
MTBE, not from the renewable fuel standard and the other re- 
quirements of S. 517. So that is where the cost is, and it is not 
going to be insignificant. 

A very key element that has to be adopted in legislation has to 
be the elimination of the oxygen requirement, because if you don’t 
eliminate the oxygen requirement, you are back to the status quo 
of banning MTBE. And in the States that use reformulated gaso- 
line, they are going to have to use massive amounts of ethanol. 

Under that scenario, if we don’t get rid of the oxygen require- 
ment, California needs 800 million gallons of ethanol every year. 
The Northeast needs over 700 million gallons. 

Now, under the compromise in S. 517, which the American Lung 
Association supports with one exception, we get rid of the oxygen 
requirement, we ban MTBE, and we have a renewable fuel stand- 
ard which enables refiners to use ethanol where it is produced and 
where it is already used. Rather than forcing massive amounts of 
ethanol to the East Coast and the West Coast. We think this is a 
practical approach to dealing with a very difficult political problem, 
which is maintaining ethanol use, but doing it in a way that has 
the least adverse impact both on price and the environment. 

If you adopt the changes in S. 517, even if every gallon allocated 
under the renewable fuel standard for ethanol was used in Califor- 
nia and in the Northeast, the amount of ethanol used in those two 
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areas would be one-third the level that would be required under 
the status quo where you ban MTBE and you maintain the oxygen 
requirement — one-third the usage. 

But, of course, under S. 517, there is a credit trading and bank- 
ing program which would enable refiners who supply both the 
Northeast and California to use another substitute instead of etha- 
nol. Our belief is significant amounts of alkylate and iso-octane 
would be substituted for ethanol, and refiners could meet their RFS 
requirements by buying credits. That will moderate the price cost 
impact of the RFS. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman, the Congress has been deadlocked 
over legislation to eliminate MTBF and improve Federal require- 
ments for RFC and conventional gasoline for years. With the excep- 
tion of the liability safe harbor in S. 517, we think this legislation 
represents a compromise that addresses a wide variety of concerns; 
and the American Lung Association hopes that Congress will grasp 
this unique opportunity to move ahead and make constructive 
changes that we need in the law. 

I also wanted to introduce for the record an endorsement of the 
changes in S. 517 by the association of Northeast States air offi- 
cials. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OSE. Hearing no objection, we will enter that into the record. 
Thank you, Mr. Early, for your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Early follows:] 
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Ccvtnectic^ Bureau of Air Management, Carmine DiBattista 
Mane Bureau Air Quality ConUoi, James Brooks 
N^ssadmseils Envision of Air Quality Contro!, Nancy Seidman 
New Hampshire Air Resources Division. Kenneth Coibum 
New stersey Office of Air Quality Management, John Elston 
New York Division of Air Resources, Robert Warland 
Rhode Island Office of A'r Resources, Stephen Majkut 
Vermont Air Pollution Control Division. Dick Valentinetti 


April 18, 2002 


U.S. Senate Committee, EPW 
456 Senate Dirksen Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Mr. Chris Miller 
U.S. Senate Committee, EPW 
410 Senate Dirksen Office Building 
Washington. DC 20510 

Dear Mr. Hessler and Mr. Miller: 

A number of recent editorials have criticized the bi-partisan agreement before the 
U.S. Senate to remove MTBE from gasoline, strengthen current fuel air quality 
perfonnanoe requirements and expand the current ethanol sales requirements. As you are 
aware, the Northeast States for Coordinated Air Use Management (NESCAUM) has 
worked for over three years to negotiate an agreement that protects air quality, water 
quality and northeast consumers. Through letter dated March 5, 2002, NESCAUM 
expressed its support for the compromise in S. 5 17 that your offices were instrumental in 
crafting. We recognize that some Northeast legislators would prefer to eliminate the 
Renewable Fuels Standard (RFS) from the compromise package. While we appreciate 
tlieir concerns, we also recognize that is politically unrealistic to expect the Congress to 
lift the existing oxygenate mandate absent the RFS. We fear that efforts to eliminate the 
RFS will result in further legislative stalemate and perpetuate the status quo of MTBE 
contamination. We are writing to reiterate our support for the compromise and to urge 
your offices to maintain your leadership on behalf of the environment and consumers in 
our region. 

By definition, this negotiated compromise fails to folly satisfy the interests of all 
concerned. Like Democracy, its only attribute is that it is better than all the alternatives. 
This agreement, painstakingly negotiated for over three years, offers the only viable 
option to remove MTBE from our fuel supply while maintaining current gasoline clean 
air performance standards and providing consumeis relief from the rigid ethanol mandate 
in current law. 


-NESCAUM 


Northeast States for 
Coordinated Air Use 
Management 


for M 
ise 


rKt-;o 


129 Portland Street 
Boston. Massachusens 02 1 1 4 
Phone (6 17) 367-8540 
Fax (617) 742-9162 
www.nescaum.Qr5 
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The compromise has been crafted and embraced by Northeast environmental 
regulators, ethanol producers, farm states, the American Lung Association and the 
American Petroleum Institute — an unusual coalition of interests to say the least. By 
failing to appreciate and explain the harmful impacts of the status quo and by relying on 
“independent” critiques of the agreement paid for by the MTBE industry, critics of the 
agreement have substantially misrepresented the choice facing the Senate later this week. 

Ironically, most of the valid concerns raised against increased ethanol use should 
be directed at the status-quo mandate that the Senate agreement seeks to alter. Absent this 
legislative compromise, our nation’s fuel supply is trapped between the “rock” of 
continued MTBE contamination of groundwater resources and the “hard place” of the ill- 
designed ethanol mandate in current law that will take effect as MTBE is eliminated from 
the fuel supply. Left unchecked, our nation will waste billions of dollars using ethanol in 
uneconomic ways. Worse still, the current law will force the use of ethanol in a manner 
that could actually exacerbate summertime smog problems. 

Under current law, the reformulated gasoline that comprises one third of our 
nation’s present fuel mix must contain a minimum oxygen content. Only two compounds 
can presently be produced in viable commercial quantities to satisfy this mandate - - 
MTBE and Ethanol. Hence, if a state that is required to use clean refonnulated gasoline 
opts to ban MTBE, as a dozen states including California, New York and Connecticut 
have chosen to do, federal law mandates the use of ethanol in these regions regardless of 
cost . One would be hard pressed to design a more problematic strategy for using ethanol 
than to mandate that it be used in polluted coastal cities, far from production facilities 
during the summer months when ethanol’s evaporative tendencies axe most pronounced. 
Members of New York ’s Congressional Delegation have previously asserted — through 
press releases ~ that the costs to New York consumers under the status quo could be over 
50 cents per gallon. 

In contrast, the national Renewable Fuel Standard (RFS) embodied in the Senate 
agreement promotes the climate change benefits of ethanol, especially ethanol produced 
from biomass like wood waste, and provides a host of additional clean air and consumer 
protections absent in current law. Under the proposed RFS, oil refiners and gasoline 
marketers get to decide where and when to market ethanol, which allows important 
considerations like transportation costs to be factored into their marketing plans. , The 
RFS also contains a market-based implementation approach enabling gasoline suppliers 
to bank and trade credits to ensure lowest cost compliance. Together these factors 
considerably reduce the costs of using ethanol. 

The Energy Information Administration (EIA) recently assessed the cost of the 
proposed RFS to be between one-half-cent and one-cent per gallon. EIA characterizes 
these numbers as conservative because they do not include the cost optimization that will 
result from the market-based approach contained in the compromise. EIA’s figures 
square with the one-third cent per gallon additional costs predicted by the oil industry. 

The only figures wildly outside this range are the predictions offered by the so-described 
“independent consultant Hart Downstream Energy Services.” Some will be interested to 
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learn that Hart works under contract for the MTBE industry - - the one industry that truly 
stands to lose if this agreement becomes law. 

While mistrust of Archer Daniels Midland (ADM) is sometimes well deserved, 
this bias has apparently caused a number of editorial pages to stumble over critical facts. 
Far from the nefarious implication that ADM somehow snuck this provision into the 
energy debate, this agreement has been arduously negotiated for over three years. The 
effort to lift the current rigid ethanol mandate and replace it with a more flexible 
Renewable Fuels Standard has been the focus of numerous legislative hearings, was 
endorsed by organizations representing 32 states, and was a central feature of S. 2962, 
introduced by Sen. Bob Smith (R-NH) and passed by the Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee last year. Interestingly, this bill languished on the Senate floor due to 
opposition from major etlianol producers and oil companies. This paper has published 
several thoughtful articles describing the political stalemate and noting tlie harms 
awaiting consumers and air quality under the current law, which mandates the use of 
ethanol in areas that ban MTBE. Ironically, for many states that have or may ban MTBE, 
the Status Quo of federal statute would force the sale of about three times as much 
ethanol as the Senate compromise - without the cost benefit of the market mechanisms or 
the public health protections that the latter guarantees. 

Contrary to suggestion, convincing farm state Senators and major ethanol 
producers to replace the current oxygen mandate with the RFS has not been easy. In fact, 
much of the last three years have been marked by Senators Daschle and Lugar fighting 
with ADM and other interests that had — until recently — opposed any change to the 
existing mandate whatsoever. All parties to this compromise would relish the 
opportunity to “improve” upon the agreement if granted unilateral power for a day. 
However, like the democratic process that delivered the agreement, the compromise now 
before the Senate is highly imperfect except when one considers all the alternatives. 
Absent this compromise, the concerns about unchecked market power of ADM, 
challenges moving ethanol to coastal markets, gasoline shortages, resulting price spikes 
and continued groundwater contamination from MTBE - in short, the Status Quo -- will 
sadly persist. 

The legislative posturing that has prevented Congress from addressing the MTBE 
problem for over three years must end. We urge your offices to continue your leadership 
in advancing the compromise in S. 517. 


Sincerely. 

Kenneth A. Colburn 
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Testimouy of A. Biakemaii Early, l^fore the Subcommittee on Energy Policy, 
Natural Resources and Regulatory Affairs, Committee on Government Reform 
April 23, 2002 

Mr. Chairman, my name is A. Blakemaa Early. I am pleased to appear today on behalf 
of the American Lung Association to discuss foe use of MTBE in Reformulated Gasoline (RFG) 
and conventional gasoline. The America Lung Association has long been a supporter of the use 
of RFG as an important tool that many areas can and should use to reduce unhealthy levels of 
ozone and toxic air pollutants. 

Clean Fuels Help Reduce Smog 

As has been demonstratod in California, "‘clean” ^olme can be an effective tool In 
reducing car and truck emissions that contribute to smog. Based on separate cost effectiveness 
analyses conducted by both the U.S. EPA and the State of California, when compared to all 
available control options, reformulated gasoline (RFG) is a cost-effective approach to reducing 
the pollutants that contribute to smog.^ Compared to conventional gasoline, RFG has also been 
show to reduce toxic air emissions from vehicles by approximately 30 percent.^ 

The American Lung Association Supports the Phase Out of MTBE in All Gasoline 

As a member of the Blue Ribbon Panel on Oxygenates in Gasoline, the American Lung 
Associatitm learned of tl^ significant threat that MTBE poses to foe nation’s -water supplies. We 
also came to understand tliat foe continued use of MTBE in RFG would contribute to the 
undermining of public support for the RFG program. Based on these two factors, we have 

1 U. S. Environmental Protection Agency, Regulatory Impact Analysis, 59 FR 7716, Docket No. A-92-12, 
1993 

2 Report of the Blue Ribbon Panel on Oxygenates in Gasoline, September 1 999, pp. 28-29 
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supported the Blue Ribbon Panel recommendation that MTBE be phased out of all gasoline, not 
just RFG. We believe there is a broad consensus in support of the MTBE phase out. But the 
Blue Ribbon Panel also recognized the usefiilne^ of MTBE as a constituent in RFG in meeting 
the air pollution reduction goals of the fuel, especially toxic air pollutants. The Blue Ribbon 
Panel recommended that any phase out of MTBE in RFG be accompanied by “anti-backsliding” 
provisions to the Clean Air Act that ensure refiners achieve the same reduction in air toxics as 
they remove MTBE and substitute other additives. 

Clearly, any discussion of federal fuel changes must start with the elimination of MTBE. 
As the testimony from EIA has already reviewed, 14 states have already banned MTBE and 5 
more Northeast states are poised to do so. In addition, EPA found in its boutique fuels study that 
the antipathy toward MTBE has lead many states to adopt “boutique fuels” in lieu of federal RFG 
in order to avoid high amounts of MTBE dictated by the mandatory oxygen requirement.^ In 
short, removing MTBE from our nation’s fuel supply is both a political and environmental 
imperative that must accompany any other fuel changes that Congress ^opts. 

As you may know, the Senate energy bill, S. 5 1 7, contains provisions to phase out MTBE 
in gasoline along with “anti-backsliding” and other provisions that would implement 
recommendations of the Blue Ribbon Panel. We believe this legislation represents a unique 
opportunity to legislate constructive changes to RFG and conventional gasoline. The legislation 
enjoys the support of a wide variety of disparate interests. The fuel changes in S.517 should not 
have unacceptable impacts on the price of gasoline especially compared to maintaining the status 

quo- 

As the EIA analysis previously presented shows, removing MTBE from the nation’s fuel 
supply significantly reduces the volume and thus has the potential to adversely impact the price of 
gasoline. S. 517 provides the refining industry with a four year lead time. The API has testified 

3 Study of Boutique Fuels & Issues Relating to Transition frinn Winter to Summer Gasoline, Office of 
Transportation and Air Quality, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, October 24, 2001, p. 10. 
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numerous times that this should be a sufficient time for tliem to develop substitutes, S. 5 1 7 also 
eliminates the mandatory oxygenate requirement in the Clean Air Act that applies to federal RFG. 
This enables refiners to use substitutes for MTBE that provide less or no oxygen to the fuel. 
Eliminating the oxygen requirement in RFG is absolutely critical to a rational phase out of 
MTBE use. We believe that in many instances current producers of MTBE will, with low capital 
investment, convert these operations to produce iso-octane or alkylates. These gasoline additives 
are relatively clean sources of octane. S. 5 1 7 contains provisions that authorize Department of 
Energy to provide federal grants to merchant MTBE producers in order to maximize the supply of 
iso-octane and alkylates in the first years of the MTBE phase out. 

Ethanol Use in Gasoline and RFG Will Grow 

Much discussion has been generated about mandating the use of ethanol in 
conventional gasoline as a substitute for the demand the ethanol industry expects from 
the RFG program maintaining a mandatory oxygen requirement while phasing out 
MTBE. S. 517 contains a renewable fuels standard requirement, referred to as a RFS, 
which increases the amount of renewable fuels refiners must sell each year. Much of the 
fuel that will be supplied to meet this mandate will be ethanol. 

The American Lung Association believes there will be a large role for ethanol in 
gasoline with or without any mandate for one simple reason: octane. Assuming that 
MTBE is eliminated from gasoline, which the American Ltmg Association supports, 
refiners face a dramatic shortage in clean octane even if every MTBE plant in the 
nation is converted to produce iso-octane or alkylates, the most logical substitutes for 
MTBE. This is because MTBE plants converted to produce iso-octane or alkylates lose 
about 30% volume and produce a product that contains 1 5 percent less octane per gallon. 
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A rough calculation indicates that demand for ethanol needed to supply octane in 
gasoline should increase to 3.8 billion gallons per year by 2006. (See Tab 1) This 
calculation is consistent with the analysis presented by the EIA As the EIA analysis 
demonstrates, the demand for ethanol to supply octane will far outstrip the demand 
generated by the Renewable Fuel Standard (RFS) in the early years of the transition away 
from MTBE, until approximately 2008. 

Without the S. 517 Changes, Massive Amounts of Ethanol Must be Used in 
California and the Northeast 

As the EIA analysis demonstrates, in a world where 14 to 1 9 states individually 
ban MTBE but oxygen requirement is maintained in federal RFG, large amounts of 
ethanol will be needed. The difference between this scenario and implementing S. 5 1 7 is 
that the ethanol demand is inflexibly centered on California and the Northeast where 
ethanol is not currently produced or used in any significant volumes. According to 
analyses circulated by the American Petroleum Institute, if MTBE bans in California and 
the Northeast take effect with no changes to federal RFG requirements (EIA’s 19 state 
scenario), California would need 843 million gallons of ethanol and the Northeast would 
need 713 million gallons.(See Tab 2 and 3) We believe the cost and price spike impact of 
maintaining the status quo will be much more significant than imder S. 5 1 7. This is 
because ethanol must be transported and stored separately from the base gasoline it is 
mixed with until it reaches consumer distribution. Under S.5 1 7, the RFS credit and 
banking provisions allow some refiners to use ethanol in the most economically efficient 
manner and sell credits to those who cannot. We believe much more ethanol will be sold 
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where it is already made and used. We expect that octane for RFG used in the Northeast 
and California will be met substantially by the use of iso-octane and alkylates. Refiners 
supplying these regions would then be obligated to purchase RFS credits &om refiners 
using ethanol in mid- West markets where it has been traditionally sold. Such an 
approach is far more practical than the “forced” ethanol use under the status quo scenario. 
Even if California and the Northeast were to use every gallon of their RFS allocation in 
fuel sold in state, it would only need 252 and 261 million gallons of etlianol, respectively, 
a volume one third the level required under the status quo. fSee Tab 2 and 3) 

We Must Adopt the Blue Ribbon Panel’s Recommendations 

The Blue Ribbon Panel adopted a variety of recommendations that address 
numerous areas. Among them include, augmenting EPA’s authority to test and regulate 
gasoline constituents, expanding EPA’s authority to address MTBE groundwater 
contamination, and using EPA’s existing authority to track the impact changes in 
gasoline will have on air quality and the environment in future years. S. 517 contains 
provisions that address the recommendations I have just described. 

ALA Opposes A Liability “Safe Harbor” for Renewable Fuels 

S. 517 does contain one provision that the American Lung Association oamiot 
support. Section 8] 9(e) provides that no renewable fuel can be deemed to be defective in 
design or manufacture “by virtue of the fact that it is, or contains such a renewable fuel.” 
Many people consider MTBE and gasoline containing it to be a defective product. I 
understand that last week a court in a product liability lawsuit brought over 
contamination in Lake Tahoe so ruled. 1 think we can all agree that we do not want to 
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make another MTBE-type mistake in the future as we continue to improve gasoiine. The 
liability shield in this provision reduces the incentive renewable fuel producers and 
purveyors have to be vigilant ajid provide a safe product. Therefore, the provision 
increases the likelihood of another MTBE situation developing rather than decreasing it. 
Indeed, we fear that the provision could be interpreted to shield ETBE from defective 
product liability. ETBE is a cousin to MTBE containing ethanol instead of methanol. 
According to the Blue Ribbon Panel it exliibits many of the same water contamination 
characteristics.'* Clearly this product, and others in the same family of “ethers” as MTBE 
should not receive any sort of liability shield. More importantly, neither should other 
renewable fuels that may be used in the fhture, some of which have not even been 
invented. 

Congress Must Adopt Needed Fuel Changes As Soon As Possible 

The Congress has been deadlocked over legislation to eliminate MTBE and 
improve federal requirements for REG and conventional gasoline for years. With the 
exception of the liability safe harbor, the provisions in S. 517 represent a compromise 
that addresses widely varying concerns in a reasonable fashion. The American Lung 
Association hopes Congress will grasp this opportunity. 


4 Report of the Blue Ribbon Panel on Oxygenates, September 1999, p. 86,88. 
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TAB 1 


BIlLiON-GMXONS/YEAR 



US EX-CAL 

cauforniA 

TOTAL US % OF TOTAL US 

CURRENT GASOLINE VOLUME 

too 

20 

120 

CURRENT MTBE VaUME 

23 

1.54 

3.8 

CURRENT ETHANOL 


0 

1;5 13% 


MTBE OCTANE ' 110. 

ETHANOL OCTANE 115 

ISOOCTANE OCTANE 100 


TOTAL MTBE VOLUME LOST 

2.26 

1.54 

3.80 

3.2% 

TOTAL ISO^ANE VOLUME-70% OF MTBE VOL 

ija 

i:08 

2.66 

Z2% 


IF Aa MTBE UNITS ARE CONVERTED 


VOLUME BAWNCE OCTANE BALANCE 

MTBE VOLUME LOST 3.80 MTBEOCTANEIOST 4iao6 

ISOOCTANE J;68 ISO OCTANE GAIN '^00 

VOLUME LEFT FOR ETHANOL ETHANOL VOLUME TO TT 

BAUNCE OCTANE 


BILUONS GALLONS PER YEAR REQUIRED TO BALANCE MTBE OCTANE LOSS 

IF ALL MTBE UNIT^E CONVERTED TO ISOOCTANE 

EXISTING ETHANOL REQUIREMENTS 


TOTAL ETHANOL REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN GASaiNE POOL OCTANE 


13 

110% 

1.5 

1.25% 

28 

235% 


ADDITIONAL ETHANOL REQUIREMENTS TO GET TO 30 PPM SULFUR 
INCREASED MTBE USAGE FROM MATHPRO40 PPM STODY' 

USING OCTGAIN12S .1.06 

EQUIVALENt. ETHANOL VOLUME ON OCTANE BASIS I.Ot 0.84% 


TOTAL ETHANOL REQUIRED TO MEET OCTANE REQUIREMENTS BY 2006 3.8 3 J0% 

^ ALL MTBE UNITS CONVERltb TO fSCM3CTANE 


TAB 2 
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California Will Not Experience Market and Supply Volatility Under the Renewable Fuels 

Standard of S. 517 

• There is no need to delay implementation of the renewable faels program of S. 517 or 
adjust the required level of renewable fiiels use.l 

• Current annual ethanol use in California is approximately 100 million gallons 

(CEC/Stillwater). 

• A recent study for the California Er»rgy Commission concluded that, in the ateence of 
federal legislation, a state ban on MTBE (effective 1 2/3 1/02) coupled with the existing 
fed^al reformulated gasoline (RFG) oxygen content requirement, California ethanol use 
would increase to 843 million gallons in 2004. 

• Under S. 517, the amount of ethanol likely to be used in California is far less than would 
be used without the bill. With an MTBE ban, repeal of the federal RFG oxygen content 
requirement and a national renewable fuels standard (RFS), refiners and importers would 
need to use or purchase credits for 252 million gallons of ethanol in 2004, which would 
be California’s pro rata share under tlie RFS2. 

• The Renewable Fuels Association reports that there will be at least 2.7 billion gallons of 
ethanol capacity available nationwide by 2004. In contrast, the RFS only requires the use 
of 2.3 billion gallons. Taking into account the use of ethanol in all States under the RFS, 
including California’s projected use of 252 million gallons, there would still be 400 
million excess gallons of ethanol available in 2004. 

• These facts indicate that there would be sufficient supplies of ethanol for CA under 
the RFS and that there is no need to delay its implementation beyond the 2004 start 
date or reduce the volume of renewable fuels required. Tn fact, CA refiners are 
likely to voluntarily use more etbanol than required under the RFS. 

• Despite all these indications that there will be sufficient supplies of ethanol to meet CA’s 
needs, S. 517 includes additional safeguards: 

o Prior to 2004, DOE is to conduct a study to determine if the RFS is likely to 
result in significant adverse consumer impacts in 2004. If this is determined to 
be the case, then EPA shall reduce the volume of the renewable fuels mandate for 
2004. 

0 Also, upon petition of a State or by EPA’s own determination, and in 

consultation with DOE and USDA, EPA may waive tiie RFS, in whole or in part, 
if it determines the RFS would severely harm the economy or environment of a 
State, a region, or the United States or there is an inadequate domestic supply or 
distribution capacity to meet the requirement. 


1 The recent GAO and California Energy Commission/Stiliwater reports predicted price volatility and 
supply shortfalls in California (CA), but these r^rts do not reflect the provisions in S. 5 17 which would 
repeal the federal reformulated gasoline oxygen content requirement. 

2 This figure is derived by multiplying the projected 2004 CA gasoline consumption, from the 
CEC/Stillwater report, of 1 026 thousand barrels p&r dsy, or 1 5.7 failhon gallons per year, by ihc RFS 
standard expressed as a fraction of projected U.S. gasoline demand, or .016 (1,6%). 
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TAB 3 

Fweis Agreement vs. Stotns Quo 
Where’s the Better Deal for the Northeast? 


The fuel provisions in S. 517 will allow for a uniform phase-down of MTBE, remove the 
oxygen content requirement for RFG and put in place a nationwide renewable fuels standard 
(RFS) that will phase-in gradually over a number of years. These provisions provide for a 
more orderly and cost-effective solution to the MTBE issue than state-by-state action. 
Because individual states are banning or are consid^ing banning the use of MTBE, the 
existing federal oxygenate requirement for RFG will increase the cost of complying with 
these bans and lead to an inefficient pattern of fuel-type by state. The provisions in S. 517, 
which phase-down MTBE use and eliminate the federal RFG oxygenate requirement, provide 
a more balanced and efficient result. DOE/EIA and other data indicate that under S. 5 17 there 
will be sufficient supplies of ethanol available for all States, including NY. Calls for 
implementation delays beyond 2004, or a reduction in required renewable fuels volumes, are 
not supported by the data. 

• With a January 2004 MTBE ban on the books in NY and a continuation of the federal 
RFG oxygen requirement (status quo), 1 84 million gallons of ethanol will be required in 
that year according to DOE/EIA data 1 . 

• Under S. 517 in 2004, the amount of ethanol likely to be used in New York would be far 
less than what would be required under the status quo. Refiners and importers would be 
required to use or purchase credits for 92 million gallons of ethanol in 2004, which is 
NY’s pro rata share under the RFS2. Actual use may be less due to the banking and 
trading provisions in the bill. 

• The Renewable Fuels Association projects that at least 2.7 billion gallons of ethanol 
capacity will be available nationwide by 2004. In contrast, the RFS requires 2.3 billion 
gallons by 2004. This implies that there would be 400 million gallons of excess capacity 
available in 2004 (taking into account ethanol use in all States under the RFS, including 
New York’s projected use of 92 million gallons). 

• Despite all indications of sufficient ethanol supplies to meet NY’s needs, S. 517 includes 
additional safeguards: 

o Prior to 2004, DOE is to conduct a study to determine if the RFS is likely to 
result in significant adverse consumer impacts in 2004. If this is determined to 
be the case, then EPA shall reduce the volume of the renewable fuels mandate for 
2004. 

o Also, upon petition of a State or by EPA’s own determination, and in 

consultation with DOE and USDA, EPA may waive the RFS, in whole or in part, 
if it determines the RFS would severely harm the economy or environment of a 
State, a region, or the United States or if there is an inadequate domestic supply 
or distribution capacity to meet the requirement 


1 This assumes all reformulated gasoline supplied in New York State would contain 5.7 volume % ethanol 
and is based on EIA Petroleum Marketing Annual 2000 sales volumes. 

2 This figure is derived by multiplying the projected 2004 NY gasoline consumption, based on EIA 
Petroleum Marketing Annual 2000 sales volumes, by the RFS standard expressed as a fraction of projected 
U.S. gasoline demand, or .016 (1.6%). 
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• Should other Northeast States follow the lead of NY and CT in banning MTBE, their 
required ethanol use would be substantially larger if S. 517 is not enacted. 


Projected 2004 Ethanol Use in the Northeast (million gallons) 


Ethanol volume under 

Ethanol volume Federal RFG oxygen content 
under RFS requirement and MTBE ban1 


Connecticut 

24 

84 

Maine 

12 

0 

Massachusetts 

43 

153 

New Hampshire 

10 

25 

New Jersey 

68 

241 

New York 

92 

184 

Rhode Island 

8 

28 

Vermont 

5 

0 

Totals 

261 

713 


Source: Based on data from EIA’s Peiroletm Marketing Amual 2000. 


\ To date, Connecticut and New York have MTBE ban legislation on the books, the former to take effect 
on October 1, 2003, the latter on January 1, 2004. The 3*^ column of the table assumes that all other 
Northeast States, in addition to CT and NY, ban MTBE. 
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Mr. OSE. Mr. Economides, in your testimony, you state that you 
think that the EIA analysis understates the cost to consumers; and 
that is referring to the cost of having ethanol as the oxygenate in 
the fuel. 

In your opinion, how much more will consumers pay at the pump 
if Senator Daschle’s proposal on fuel provisions is passed and 
signed by the President? 

Mr. Economides. At the pump, sir, is clearly a matter of gaso- 
line supply and impact, shrinkage or shortfall. The numbers from 
EIA and from our organization have dealt almost exclusively in the 
differences to produce gasoline. And we are higher than EIA; we 
think that a number of factors involved in the assumptions that 
EIA has made tend to produce an estimate on the low side. 

Mr. OsE. EIA was at $6.37 billion. You were at $8.4? 

Mr. Economides. We were at $8.4. And that was again in the 
difference in cost to produce gasoline. 

Your inquiry regarding at the pump, you need to factor in things 
such as the potential shrinkage in gasoline supply of having a 
switch from MTBE to ethanol, which could be as much as 5 or 10 
percent of gasoline at that point, depending on the area that we are 
talking about. 

That will dwarf anything that we are talking about from a pro- 
duction cost difference for refiners. 

Mr. Ose. Let me make sure I understand what you said. 

What you just said is, the cost would be about $6.37 to $8.4 bil- 
lion, based on these estimates to manufacture the fuel; and that 
the cost in the marketplace to the consumer will dwarf that? 

Mr. Economides. Yeah. I think what you are going to see in the 
marketplace 

Mr. Ose. So it will be higher? 

Mr. Economides. Will be a function of the overall further shrink- 
ing and tightening of gasoline supply, which will create the kinds 
of spikes and volatility that we heard Mr. Montgomery talking 
about, which is the type of periods where refineries have tradition- 
ally been profitable. 

The issue here is not so much production costs. Production cost 
is significant directionally and it does amount to that large num- 
ber. I don’t want to underestimate the significance of that number. 

But I am afraid in terms of retail, in terms of what the consumer 
might see, we might be looking at something substantially higher 
than that if we shrink gasoline supply even further. 

Mr. Ose. Are you suggesting that people who might otherwise 
produce or refine the product may incur $6.37 to $8.4 billion in 
added costs and reap multiples of that in added revenue? 

Mr. Economides. The market will bear the cost to equilibrate de- 
mand with supply. The more we shrink supply, the higher the like- 
lihood that prices will go up, more than offsetting whatever the in- 
cremental cost to produce the fuel is. 

I called it “dwarfing” a second ago. I still think that is the case. 

Mr. Ose. Is that like a 3 to 1 ratio, 2 to 1? 

Mr. Economides. Well, if we argue about items 

Mr. Ose. I am trying to get a sense. 

Mr. Economides. Ten cent gasoline, cost to produce, increase, or 
less 2, 3, 4, 5 for conventional. We can turn to California during 
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periods of supply shortages. We turned to the Midwest during the 
year 2000 summer shortage, and you can easily see 35 and 50-cent 
price increases out there where, you know, your factor becomes ob- 
vious at that point. 

Mr. OsE. Just the logic that you put forward indicates that the 
people who would otherwise produce the formulated gasoline would 
make a pretty good rate of return on that $6.37 to $8.4 billion in 
added cost. 

Mr. Economides. For that period of time. For every one of those 
periods of times, you need to factor the other ones where they’re 
barely keeping their noses above water. 

Mr. OSE. I understand. All right. You have already answered my 
next question, and that is whether there is a price difference be- 
tween RFG and conventional gasoline, and you said in California 
it is 10 cents add-on versus 5 cents add-on. Will some people in this 
country, because they live in areas where reformulated gasoline is 
required pay more at the pump than others might pay? I think 
your answer would be yes. 

Mr. Economides. The answer to that is yes. Most of the studies 
we’ve done have identified a broad brush cost for reformulated gas- 
oline and they make a distinction between those two categories, 
conventional versus reformulated. Within the category of reformu- 
lated gasoline, that could very well be a difference in the cost to 
produce, and in the retail price of that product, depending on what 
market we’re talking about. Clearly California has historically been 
above the rest of the Nation. Its reformulated gasoline requires ad- 
ditional emissions reductions above and beyond those provided for 
in the Federal 

Mr. OsE. OK. So we have got all these different provisions in this 
bill that Senator Daschle has put forward. What is the total price 
tag? 

Mr. Economides. We have taken a shot at this point to try to 
identify the cost of getting MTBE out of the fuel, the cost of getting 
that much ethanol into the fuel, and partially offsetting that by the 
benefit of having the oxygen standard be relaxed as a constraint 
on the system. We have tried to do this at constant environmental 
performance, because we believe that none of this discussion of tak- 
ing MTBE out, bringing ethanol in, was ever to be done under the 
assumption that air quality would deteriorate in any part of the 
country. 

Having done that, the number that you have in front of you rep- 
resents our mid-case scenario. 

Mr. OSE. The $8.4 billion? 

Mr. Economides. That’s correct. However, we at this point do 
not have factors in there including potential ethanol pricing im- 
pacts in the market that is as concentrated as it is and, as we 
heard earlier, you know, you are really moving into an environ- 
ment where you have a subsidized ethanol tax subsidy mandated 
and liability-protected environment. The combination of the three 
does not speak very well as to what the potential price impact 
could be, and I hate to take a shot at the high side. I’ve in fact pur- 
posely avoided doing that so far. 

Mr. OsE. My time has expired. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 
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Mr. Tierney. Thank you. Mr. Economides, I am not sure about 
your organization. You represent individual clients? 

Mr. Economides. Our organization has affiliations with different 
stakeholders in the air quality emissions arena. 

Mr. Tierney. Are any of them in the MTBE industry? 

Mr. Economides. Yes. We have clients in the MTBE industry. 
We have automaker clients. We have refining industry clients. We 
have regulatory agency body 

Mr. Tierney. Anybody from the ethanol industry? 

Mr. Economides. Yes. 

Mr. Tierney. So you cover both of those? 

Mr. Economides. Yes. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. Mr. Rausser, I was trying to under- 
stand your study and, looking at that, and I would assume that in 
the context of your work, you made some assumption regarding the 
leaks on the upgraded gasoline tanks. Did you assume that they 
would been constant or that they would diminish? 

Mr. Rausser. No. The upgrading was increasing in the State of 
California, and I took that into account, and there’s a different 
leakage rate with regard to the nonupgraded tanks versus the up- 
graded tanks. But having said that, there’s still a leakage rate with 
regard to the upgraded tanks as well. 

Mr. Tierney. And I guess it is quite considerable, by recent ac- 
counts. Am I right? 

Mr. Rausser. No, not in the State of California. The detection 
rates have fallen rather dramatically over the course of the last few 
years. 

Mr. Tierney. You used something about 0.07 percent or what- 
ever as the leakage rate in your analysis. 

Mr. Rausser. Yes, for the upgraded tanks. 

Mr. Tierney. Why do I see then that in California the results of 
their State study found that two-thirds of the upgraded tanks in 
pipes that were tested in certain counties were leaking MTBE, and 
in other counties at least a third were leaking? In Silicon Valley 
at least 40 percent of the tested tanks were releasing MTBE, and 
that is considerably higher than in fact what you used. 

Mr. Rausser. No, I don’t believe it is because my rate is an an- 
nual rate, and the rate that you’re referring to is the accumulation 
of a number of different prior years. 

Mr. Tierney. Well, actually it cannot be too many prior years to 
judge from. Right? These are relatively new tanks. 

Mr. Rausser. Well, but no. The upgrading of underground stor- 
age tanks has been going on in the State of California since 1990. 

Mr. Tierney. And so you say that 40 percent of the new tanks 
really are somehow interpreted by you as a much smaller percent- 
age? 

Mr. Rausser. No. What I’m saying is that my rate is an annual 
rate. If I take that annual rate and accumulate it over a period of 
time. I’m going to get numbers that are close to those that you’ve 
just quoted. 

Mr. Tierney. You have lost me, but it seems to me if they are 
leaking, they are leaking, and it is going to continue to leak into 
the future because these new tanks are not stopping it. 
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Mr. Rausser. The new tanks are decreasing the leakage rate, 
but, yes, they are continuing to exhibit leaking rates, and that esti- 
mate that I gave you, or that I’ve used in my particular model, is 
an estimate that’s based on a survey that was done at the Univer- 
sity of California-Davis on the annual incidence of leaking, not the 
accumulation of what’s been discovered already. 

Mr. Tierney. So you based it on an older study? 

Mr. Rausser. Pardon? 

Mr. Tierney. The study you based it on is somewhat older? 

Mr. Rausser. Yes, it’s 1997, to be precise. 

Mr. Tierney. And this same report indicates that the cost of 
MTBE contamination in the soil and water nationwide is going to 
be at least $29 billion to clean it up. 

Mr. Rausser. What’s the source of this study? 

Mr. Tierney. This is the study from the State of California. 

Mr. Rausser. Yes, but it’s for the entire United States. 

Mr. Tierney. It is for the entire United States. 

Mr. Rausser. I’ve seen reference to those numbers, and I don’t 
believe that we’ve got the underlying analysis that they’ve con- 
ducted to see whether or not it can be duplicated. No. 1. But more 
importantly, that is an estimate that refers to the prior cost of 
cleanup for what’s already taken place. As I indicated, my analysis 
focuses on the cost going forward 

Mr. Tierney. $29 billion to clean up and the new 
contaminationsites continue to be discovered. 

Mr. Rausser. That’s right. 

Mr. Tierney. That is not going to end. So if you are at $29 bil- 
lion now, you are going to have additional moneys to clean up as 
the new sites are discovered. 

Mr. Rausser. Right. 

Mr. Tierney. So you compare that to your slightly $1.2, what- 
ever it was, billion a year cost, that is a lot of money going out. 

Mr. Rausser. Right. But much of what you just described is the 
historical occurrence that’s already taken place, that is cost that’s 
going to have to be incurred by those who are liable for the remedi- 
ation. If we’re looking going forward and we’re comparing the dif- 
ferent options that are available for reformulated gasoline, again 
under the current regulations, the scenario on those costs are much 
lower than they have been historically, because of the detection 
methodologies that are out there, because of learning that natural 
attenuation can work in some cases 

Mr. Tierney. I am sorry, but you are still assuming that some 
0.07 percent is what is going to leak. Right? 

Mr. Rausser. Each year the probability is 0.07 that a particular 
underground storage tank will leak, that’s correct. 

Mr. Tierney. But the recent studies indicate that it is much 
higher than that. 

Mr. Rausser. No, I don’t believe they do. I don’t think that’s 

Mr. Tierney. All right. So these people are smoking something? 

Mr. Rausser. No, all I’m saying is that if you look at the data 
that has been collected by exponent, it’s done a lot of analysis with 
regard to each of the regional water quality districts in the State 
of California, and they’ve gone out and estimated the differential 
leaking rate between upgraded versus nonupgraded tanks. And 
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they have confirmed the Couch, et al, study that was done that you 
referred to a moment ago in 1997. 

In fact, the detection rates are lower than what that particular 
study would suggest as of today. 

Mr. Tierney. I think we disagree, but I am not going to keep 
going back and forth with you. I mean, I think their indication, the 
way I am reading it, is that they are still getting significant leak- 
age, and they anticipate continued leakage on well into the future, 
and that is a cost that is not going to go away and is not going 
to diminish. 

Mr. Early. Mr. Tierney, what I’d also 

Mr. OSE. Thank you. Mr. Early, go ahead. 

Mr. Early. What I’d like to observe, Mr. Tierney, is we learned 
in participating in the Blue Ribbon Panel that the public wants 
zero percent leakage of MTBE in the groundwater. The 0.07 is a 
low number, but it’s not low enough in terms of what the American 
public demands. 

And the other thing I would observe is that California has one 
of the best tank programs in the country. You’re not going to 
achieve this kind of low leakage level in other States. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. Do you want to go back to questioning? 

Mr. Ose. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Economides, if I may, I 
want to return to your testimony, which says, “Ethanol, if used to 
replace MTBE in summer,” — I love these acronyms — I’m going to 
say it in English. “Ethanol, if used to” — except for MTBE. 

“Ethanol, if used to replace MTBE in summer reformulated gaso- 
line at the minimum level of oxygen currently required in reformu- 
lated gasoline, will actually shrink the current gasoline pool by ap- 
proximately 11 percent.” Can you explain how that math works 
out? 

Mr. Economides. Well, very simply, if you start with a base gas- 
oline that doesn’t contain oxygen — and we call that 100 percent — 
and we add 11 percent to MTBE, which is basically what is re- 
quired to satisfy the 2 percent minimum oxygen requirement in 
REG, we wind up with a volume of about 111 percent. 

Now, if we take out that 11 percent MTBE and we instead insert 
5.7 or 6 percent ethanol, which is roughly the amount that you 
would need to get the same oxygen content of 2 percent, we need 
to remove roughly the same amount of like components, pentanes 
and lighter, from the gasoline in order to accommodate the 
ethanol’s volatility characteristics. So you wind up in a 98 point 
something or 99 point something environment versus your 100 per- 
cent starting point as opposed to the 111 percent volume expansion 
that you have with the addition of MTBE. 

Now, the counter argument to that, of course, from an ethanol 
proponent standpoint is why don’t you put the maximum amount 
of ethanol that one can put in the fuel? And if you do that, then 
you’re talking about adding 10 percent ethanol in. You still need 
to remove that 5, 6 percent of volatile gasoline components to allow 
that. So you get a modest expansion at that point, 102, 103, 103% 
volume percent. But still that pales by comparison to the 111 that 
you are currently operating under. 

Mr. Ose. So you are doing a comparative volume analysis 
between 
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Mr. Economides. Right, right, trying to figure out how much the 
gasoline pool will shrink. 

Mr. OsE. OK. Now, does that mean that the United States is 
going to have to find more fuel? 

Mr. Economides. We certainly think that imports are looming 
larger in our future. They represent 5 percent of our supply now. 
We think roughly a much larger percentage for the local areas like 
the Northeast. 

Mr. OsE. Talking about refined products? 

Mr. Economides. Yeah. Refined gasoline imports in the North- 
east likely to increase, particularly if the ethanol credit trading 
provision, which will he required to keep the economics of ethanol 
in some kind of a reasonable ballpark, keep the ethanol in, what 
we have called PDDs 2 and 4. If that happens, then to make up 
the volume shortages, we’ll have to be talking about imports hit- 
ting New York harbor in much larger quantities than they have in 
the past. 

Mr. OsE. All right. These imported refined products, are they re- 
fined from crude produced in the United States? 

Mr. Economides. Doubtful. 

Mr. OSE. So they do not drill here, pump it, ship it overseas, re- 
fine it and ship it back? 

Mr. Economides. Doubtful. We’re talking about 

Mr. OSE. Foreign sources of oil. 

Mr. Economides. Foreign sources of crude being refined most 
likely in foreign refineries and being brought in tankers. 

Mr. OsE. Can I accurately characterize your statement then to 
be that an ethanol mandate will make the United States more de- 
pendent on foreign oil? 

Mr. Economides. I certainly disagree with a blanket statement 
that has been made that one of the reasons why we need an etha- 
nol mandate is to reduce our reliance on foreign oil. I see no sanity 
in that statement. 

Mr. OsE. You punctured that logic. 

Mr. Economides. Well, yeah. Whether or not it will significantly 
increase our reliance on foreign oil, I think that remains to be seen 
at what level ethanol will be added or what level refiners will get 
over their hesitance in expanding their capacity. As I said earlier, 
we’ve had a period, Mr. Montgomery pointed out, of underperform- 
ing assets and very, very depressed market conditions, and they 
have been hesitant. We will see a period of increased prices dem- 
onstrated consistently before those purse strings are loosened and 
massive investment takes place. 

Mr. OSE. All right. Mr. Montgomery, in your testimony, you state 
that policies that increase oil imports impose harm on the U.S. 
economy. Direct quote. Do you agree or disagree that Senator 
Daschle’s fuel provisions will increase our reliance on foreign oil? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. We’ve performed essentially the same 
type of analysis that Mr. Economides described, and I certainly 
agree with him that the shrinkage — removing MTBE from gasoline, 
whether it’s replaced with enough ethanol to satisfy the require- 
ments for reformulated gasoline or not is going to substantially 
shrink the gasoline pool. It will, as he stated, require use of addi- 
tional crude oil to produce the product, the blending products that 
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are needed to get the volume back up that is lost in MTBE. What 
that will do is increase oil imports, and the harm that will produce 
for the U.S. economy will put upward pressure on world oil prices, 
and it will also put upward pressure on prices by tightening the 
market and resulting in prices essentially going up, probably more 
than costs. 

Mr. OsE. Will it dwarf the cost? 

Mr. Montgomery. Well, actually, there are two pieces to it. Let 
me try to separate them out. 

Mr. OSE. Mr. Montgomery, my time is expired. We are going to 
come back to that question. 

Mr. Tierney. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. I guess this is the wrong panel to talk 
about just not using as much gasoline, which might not be a bad 
way of approaching some of this. But since this is not the right 
group to talk about that, Mr. Early, enlighten me, if you will. The 
oxygenate requirement, 2 percent, is that absolutely necessary? 

Mr. Early. No. 

Mr. Tierney. Why not? 

Mr. Early. Well, the refiners have demonstrated that they can 
make reformulated gasoline that reduces air pollution without any 
oxygen and certainly without a 2 percent oxygen requirement. 

Mr. Tierney. Why don’t they do it? 

Mr. Early. Because under the Clean Air Act they’re required to 
put 2 percent oxygen in the fuel, and that requirement is at the 
heart of the problem that we have right now. We need to get rid 
of that requirement 

Mr. Tierney. So if we eliminated that, your belief is that the re- 
fineries could produce a clean enough oil to meet the requirements 
that we are trying to meet with the oxygenate? 

Mr. Early. Well, you would also have to ask them to make sure 
that they produce as clean a fuel. The Blue Ribbon Panel included 
a so-called antibacksliding recommendation that made sure that 
when refiners take MTBE out of reformulated gasoline, they didn’t 
put something bad back in. In fact we are getting a reduction in 
air toxics from existing reformulated gasoline that substantially ex- 
ceeds the requirements of the Clean Air Act. One of the things that 
Senator Daschle’s legislation does is lock in those gains. Those 
added air toxics reductions are locked in so that refiners under the 
Senate bill have to meet the same level of air toxics reduction as 
they do right now, while phasing out MTBE, and that’s a very im- 
portant element of the Senate bill. 

Mr. Tierney. If we could do that, then why do we bother with 
ethanol at all? 

Mr. Early. We bother with ethanol in terms of a renewable fuels 
standard, mostly because there is a bipartisan block of senators, 
ranging from Senator Wellstone on the left to Senator Grassley on 
the right, who will not agree to getting rid of the oxygen require- 
ment unless you replace that requirement with a renewable fuels 
standard. 

Mr. Tierney. You are being very polite, extremely polite. But the 
fact is substantially is there any scientific need to do this? Are we 
doing politics, which I will save you from saying 

Mr. Early. No. I’m happy to say we are talking politics here. 
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Mr. Tierney. Because there is no legitimate reason to have etha- 
nol in there as a clean 

Mr. Early. I mean, the bottom line is we can buy ethanol easy, 
or we can buy ethanol hard. Under the status quo, we’re going to 
buy ethanol hard. We’re going to take the ethanol which is made 
in the Midwest and we’re going to ship it to California, and we’re 
going to ship it to the Northeast where it isn’t made, at consider- 
able cost and put it in REG, in order to meet the 2 percent oxygen 
requirement in existing law. 

Mr. Tierney. But if we 

Mr. Early. The alternative scenario is to get rid of the 2 percent 
oxygen requirement and have a national ethanol requirement 
where refiners can use ethanol where it makes sense to use ethanol 
and they don’t have to ship it to California and they don’t have to 
ship it to the Northeast unless they find that it’s economically ad- 
vantageous to do so. 

Mr. Tierney. Well, if we do not have any real need on the 
science for ethanol as an additive, where would it make sense to 
use it other than politically? 

Mr. Early. Octane. My testimony contains a tab in the appendix, 
one which shows that when you take MTBE out, refiners have a 
major loss of octane, and they don’t have a whole lot of alter- 
natives. One of the things they can do is convert MTBE manufac- 
turing facilities to produce two substitutes, one of which is called 
alkylate, and the other is called isooctane. And we believe a lot of 
refiners and merchant MTBE manufacturers will do that. Senator 
Daschle’s bill actually has a grant program to encourage them to 
do that. But even if you do that, you lose volume. The net result 
of the substitute is there’s less of it than there is of MTBE. 

Mr. Tierney. You are back 

Mr. Early. And ethanol is basically the only other clean octane 
substitute. So under any scenario when you’re taking MTBE out, 
ethanol is going to be playing a very important role, and that role 
all revolves around octane. 

Now, I’ve in the past suggested to the refiners that they do some- 
thing really innovative and stop making 93 octane fuel for high test 
and only make 91 octane fuel, and we would reduce substantially 
the octane demand that you would need, but the refiners don’t 
think that’s a very good idea because, of course, they get top dollar 
for 93 octane gasoline. 

Mr. Tierney. You know, I am showing some of my ignorance in 
this field, so again bear with me, but if we do not need MTBE — 
I assume we do not need ethanol — to meet the Clean Air standards, 
that they can refine it without either one of those products, and it 
would be OK. Right? 

Mr. Early. Well, both MTBE and ethanol are an important 
source of clean octane, and refiners need octane. They need oc- 
tane — I’m sorry? 

Mr. Tierney. They are not the only source of octane? 

Mr. Early. That’s correct. 

Mr. Tierney. And the industry could go to other sources of oc- 
tane and produce and refine 

Mr. Early. Right, but there are not enough of them. I mean, in 
the short term the reason ethanol will play a role is there just isn’t 
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enough alternatives unless, of course, the refiners were to go to pol- 
luting sources of octane which, of course, we all agree we don’t 
want them to do. 

Mr. Tierney. And is nohody exploring all the new sources of oc- 
tane? 

Mr. Early. Well, there’s little question that if we enact legisla- 
tion that eliminates MTBE and updates the reformulated gasoline 
requirements, refiners will have a major incentive to engage in re- 
search to develop MTBE substitutes that are not ethanol. 

Mr. Tierney. Of course, if we put the language in that Senator 
Daschle has about absolving people from liability, we run the prob- 
lem that they are going to come up with new sources that are in 
fact not clean. 

Mr. Early. Yes. We would agree that this particular provision is 
not very useful in terms of safeguarding public health and the envi- 
ronment. 

Mr. Tierney. It just gives a free fall for the industry to go out 
and do whatever they want to do and not have any concern. 

Mr. Early. Well, the attempt was to draft it narrowly, but I 
think the attempt did not succeed. 

Mr. Tierney. I would agree. Thank you. Thank you for the extra 
time. 

Mr. OSE. Gentlemen, Mr. Montgomery, why would we not just 
eliminate the 2 percent oxygenate requirement? It seems to me it 
would solve a lot of the issues, let science figure out how to cali- 
brate what comes out of the tailpipe, and be done with it. 

Mr. Montgomery. Mr. Chairman, that has always struck me as 
being an excellent proposal, and I have for decades agreed with 
your description of how we should be designing environmental pol- 
icy, which is to focus on the emissions and give industry the maxi- 
mum flexibility to bring those emissions down to what we care 
about. I do not see that the oxygenate requirement has any role in 
doing that. 

On the other hand. I’m not convinced that we can save a lot of 
money by getting rid of the oxygenate requirement if at the same 
time we are imposing a ban on MTBE, because we have to replace 
that 11 percent of gasoline with something, and whether we re- 
place it with ethanol or alkylates or ETBE, we are looking at very 
expensive blend stocks. They’re all going to add to the cost of gaso- 
line. The choice is really among which is the lesser of two evils and 
which do we have enough capacity in the short run to produce. But 
may not save as much money as people think by 

Mr. Ose. Well, why should the Eederal Government decide which 
solution? I mean, there have to be multiple types of chemical com- 
pounds that can give you what you need to calibrate out of the tail- 
pipe. 

Mr. Montgomery. And I think that is a very good argument for 
why we should not have the oxygenate requirement. I’m just cau- 
tioning against expecting that by eliminating the oxygenate re- 
quirement, we can remove a significant part of the cost of moving 
away from MTBE 

Mr. Ose. Because you would probably bring something else? 

Mr. Montgomery. Yes. 

Mr. Ose. Dr. Rausser, do you agree with that? 
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Mr. Rausser. I certainly agree that at this juncture, the motiva- 
tion for the original requirements are not the same today as they 
were in the year 1990. The vehicle upgrades that have taken place 
have changed the emissions that otherwise would have occurred 
with conventional gasoline even today. But, still, coming back to 
the points that have been made already, once you’ve displaced that 
11 percent of volume and you have to make it up from some other 
place, what is the incremental cost of those other potential blend- 
ing ingredients and what are the consequences of those incremen- 
tal costs on the ultimate price and cost to the consumers who are 
purchasing gasoline? 

Mr. OSE. Mr. Economides, any thoughts on this? 

Mr. Economides. Yeah. Trading in one set of concerns for an- 
other set of concerns from — let’s take the environmental area. If 
you’re looking for no backsliding or equivalent environmental per- 
formance in a post-MTBE world and you turn to ethanol for help, 
then you have volatility concerns regarding its characteristic to 
evaporate readily. You have driveability concerns, distillation con- 
cerns. All these are fixable. They involve additional controls, which 
bring on additional costs, as Mr. Montgomery indicated. 

If, in turn, you go to a nonoxygenated fuel, the oxy standard is 
gone and we don’t have an RES, let’s say, and we go to that world, 
then we need to protect against what — allow me the liberty to call 
dirty octane. And dirty octane is aromatics and olefins and, you 
know, for the benefit of those who have not perhaps settled on this 
thought, olefins is a real, real cloud in the horizon in that eventu- 
ality, I mean, a very active species contributing to summertime 
smog. So are aromatics, and they are high octane compounds. So 
are aromatics. Aromatics, of course, are a major culprit on the toxic 
side because they combust into benzene out of the tailpipe. 

So we have a set of concerns that need to be addressed, and one 
thing I want to emphasize again is that in the work that we are 
trying to do in this arena, we’re trying to keep the environmental 
bar as level as possible between where we would have been if a bill 
like 517 was not adopted versus where we may be heading if that 
bill and its attendant consequences come to pass. 

Mr. OsE. From a logical standpoint, it would seem to me that 
rather than mandate the inputs into the engine chamber that are 
combusted, you can in turn mandate the exhaust coming out of the 
tailpipe, including the volatile organic compounds and let 

Mr. Economides. Yes. 

Mr. OSE [continuing]. Science 

Mr. Economides. But there is one small problem. It’s called 
models, and they are not perfect. They are not perfect by any 
means. They’re useful. Some of them are very good in terms of cer- 
tifying fuels and providing directional guidance, but ultimately 
what we need to protect is ambient air quality levels, and by the 
time we get that correlation of fuel quality all the way out to ambi- 
ent air quality, San Joaquin Valley, New York City, or anywhere 
else, then we have made a certain number of jumps in that process 
which make science become less stable than you would have ex- 
pected or assumed in your statement. 

Mr. OSE. Do we not have those problems attaining ambient air 
quality regardless? 
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Mr. Economides. We do. However, we have a demonstrated 
record of success with the current reformulated gasoline program 
which most stakeholders, if not all, rapidly will step forward and 
say that from an air quality standpoint, the program has done its 
work. It has done a yeoman’s job. 

Mr. OSE. That is $6 to $8 billion a year transfer. My time is 

Mr. Economides. No, I’m talking about the existing REG pro- 
gram now. 

Mr. Ose. My time is expired. Mr. Tierney. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. I cannot stay much longer, but I do 
want to ask Mr. Early some questions here. What did the Blue Rib- 
bon Commission recommend with respect to MTBE? 

Mr. Early. They recommended a phasedown, and most members 
have recommended a phaseout of MTBE. The thing that’s impor- 
tant to focus on is that the concern that the public has about 
MTBE has eroded the public support for clean fuels programs for 
a reformulated gasoline program. Part of the reason the Lung Asso- 
ciation is here today is we need to make changes in order to in- 
crease public support for reformulated gasoline. Because this is a 
program, as Mr. Economides just said, that has a proven record of 
effectiveness in reducing smog. We would like to see more commu- 
nities adopting REG rather than going to a boutique fuel alter- 
native. 

Mr. Tierney. What did the Blue Ribbon Commission recommend 
with respect to ethanol? 

Mr. Early. The commission acknowledged the fact that there are 
other reasons for using ethanol and basically punted the question 
of whether ethanol should be required to Congress. 

Mr. Tierney. Could we not have one national standard if we 
really desired to have one? 

Mr. Early. Well, we could have a national standard. There’s no 
question. But I’m sure that the other gentlemen at this table would 
observe that if that standard were as effective at reducing air pol- 
lution as the Lung Association would like to see, we would shrink 
our gasoline supply even further, and even the Lung 
Association 

Mr. Tierney. Unless, of course, we stop using as much of it? 

Mr. Early. I’m sorry? 

Mr. Tierney. Unless, of course, we stop using as much of it. 

Mr. Early. Well, of course. But you could also make an argu- 
ment in areas where you don’t have large population concentra- 
tions, that you don’t have to use the cleanest gasoline that’s avail- 
able. Because you don’t have an air pollution problem. We ought 
to be targeting our resources in the places where the problems are, 
which is essentially what the Clean Air Act has attempted to do. 

Mr. Tierney. How do you get away from the boutique fuel prob- 
lem? I mean, I read studies that tell me that the industry is sort 
of trying to encourage the States to get into as many boutique situ- 
ations as they can. Others disclaim that. How do we do what you 
are saying and have the flexibility 

Mr. Early. Well, one of the most important things you can do 
is get rid of the MTBE in all gasoline. I mean, as an example of 
how powerful an issue this is, the State of Texas adopted a bou- 
tique fuel for the entire eastern half of the State that prohibited 
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refiners from increasing MTBE levels in the fuel above the levels 
that were being used at the time of adoption. So MTBE isn’t even 
popular in Texas, let alone anywhere else. So it gives you an idea 
of how powerful an issue this is and why we need to get rid of 
MTBE as a starter, and then areas will, I think, look to reformu- 
lated gasoline. 

The other thing you can do is change some of the other provi- 
sions to make REG more uniform, and we think that the changes 
in S. 517 move in that direction and will result in a more uniform 
reformulated gasoline across the country and help relieve some of 
the price spikes. 

For instance, I don’t think in the future if you adopted the provi- 
sions that are in Senator Daschle’s bill that you would see the price 
spikes that occurred in the Chicago, Milwaukee reformulated gaso- 
line market last summer and the summer before. Because there 
will be a larger overall national pool of fuel that can be sent to that 
area in case of a temporary shortage. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. I am going to yield back the balance 
of my time because I have to go, but I want to thank the panel for 
their testimony, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OSE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Tierney’s questions spurred one of mine. I think. Dr. 
Rausser, you talked about this in your written testimony. In a com- 
parative sense, the air quality improvements that are achievable 
using ethanol at an 8V2 to 10 cent gallon increase in price, are 
those air quality improvements attributable to the ethanol additive, 
or are they attributable to the price increase that causes a reduc- 
tion in use of fuels? 

Mr. Rausser. They’re certainly attributable to the latter. That is 
to say, with ethanol, the price goes up. There is some response on 
the demand side. There is a diminution in demand, and with that 
comes a lower air quality effect or an improved effect in terms of 
the reduction of air toxics. So that’s one effect. But there is a sec- 
ond effect 

Mr. OsE. Before I lose my train of thought. So ethanol creates 
a benefit of X? 

Mr. Rausser. Yes. 

Mr. OsE. What would have to be the incremental increase in 
price alone to achieve the same air quality impact that ethanol 
achieves? 

Mr. Rausser. With regard to just this component of the increase, 
or generically? 

Mr. OsE. Generically. 

Mr. Rausser. Generically. 

Mr. OSE. If you are going to tell me 8V2 to 10 cents a gallon, I 
am going to say why are we adding ethanol. I mean, that is my 
question. In terms of a price increase to achieve the same benefit 
we get from having ethanol as the oxygenate — how much of a price 
increase do we have to get? 

Mr. Rausser. Well, that would depend on lots of other factors 
that I don’t believe I have the precise answer for you. 

Yes, and I can get an answer for you, but that’s not something 
that we’ve asked the model to answer, but we could. To get the 
same effects, are you suggesting through an alternative mechanism 
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like taxing the gasoline price? That would lower the demand and 
you would get then as a result of the reduced driving 

Mr. OSE. If I understood your testimony here a minute and a half 
ago, it was that you raise the price, you reduce the amount of gaso- 
line being used. You achieve air quality improvements because you 
have less hydrocarbons being combusted. 

Mr. Rausser. That is correct. 

Mr. OSE. All right. Now, compare that without ethanol to the 
case with ethanol. How much of a price increase do you have to 
have to achieve the same air quality benefits solely from a price 
increase 

Mr. Rausser. Just that portion of the benefits, not the rest of the 
air toxic reductions? 

Mr. OSE. Right. That is the question I am going to put to you 
in writing. 

Now I want to go back to your second point. 

Mr. Economides. And while you’re doing that analysis, remem- 
ber to take into account the fact that you use more gallons of etha- 
nol contained in gasoline 

Mr. Rausser. Yes. 

Mr. Economides [continuing]. To travel the same number of 
miles. 

Mr. Rausser. I’ve got that in the model, namely the reduced effi- 
ciency, the vehicle fuel efficiency. 

Mr. Ose. You also have an improvement in hydrocarbon emission 
on cold start issues? 

Mr. Economides. Yes. 

Mr. Rausser. The second component is the differential between 
ethanol versus MTBE versus conventional gasoline, and as I indi- 
cated in my testimony, the differential between ethanol and MTBE 
is only with regard to some particular toxics. Formaldehyde, for ex- 
ample, increases with MTBE. Acetaldehyde increases with regard 
to ethanol, and that results in a differential, too, with regard to the 
ultimate monetization of the air quality benefits of each of these 
two different blends. 

Mr. Ose. Mr. Economides. 

Mr. Economides. I’m trying to get into this discussion, because 
the pollutant that we’re talking about comparing these two com- 
pounds has a very, very significant impact. If we’re talking about 
organics, hydrocarbons, volatile organics [VOCs], I don’t think I 
would even go so far as to say that ethanol use in summertime gas- 
oline has any benefit whatsoever. If we go now in turn to nitrogen 
oxides, NOx kinds of compounds, I think both compounds are in es- 
sentially wash versus nonoxygenated gasoline until we get to about 
2 percent oxygen content. But ethanol does have a big downside on 
the NOx side. When you start increasing ethanol toward the maxi- 
mum of 10 percent, you’re looking at substantially increased NOx 
emissions. 

In fact, some of those are serving as the basis for California’s ap- 
plication on the waiver. The doctor’s assessment on the toxic side 
is on point. However, again, even there you get more dilution when 
you’re adding 11 percent of MTBE versus the 6 percent for ethanol. 
So you have a differential toxics impact as well as a difference be- 
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tween more acetaldehyde versus formaldehyde being emitted by 
the two. 

So all in all, I think from an environmental standpoint, you’re 
looking at a rather imbalanced picture here between what one is 
doing versus the other. Adding that much ethanol to gasoline, 
frankly, in a simplified condensed way means higher gasoline 
prices for, at best, equivalent air and most likely dirty air, unless 
we take the right precautions. 

Mr. OSE. Now, this information on MTBE and the implications 
of its use or ethanol and implications of its use, I mean, we are not 
talking about new science here? 

Mr. Economides. I don’t believe it is. 

Mr. OSE. So it has been in the public domain for a number of 
years. For instance, the impacts of MTBE probably have been 
known for at least 4 or 5 years. The situation with ethanol and the 
consequence of adding it to fuel have been known for a number of 
years, the pros and the cons. Am I accurate in that? 

Mr. Early. Well, there’s still a lot of argument about the pros 
and the cons. I mean, obviously if you had an ethanol industry rep- 
resentative here, they would claim greater air quality benefits than 
have been described by this panel, but generally speaking, you’re 
correct. The bottom line is we’ve learned a lot since the 1990 Clean 
Air Amendments required certain components in reformulated gas- 
oline. What we’ve learned points in the direction that you, Mr. 
Chairman, have already mentioned, which is the best approach is 
to mandate the outcome of reformulated gasoline and not how you 
get to the outcome. 

I think there’s a much broader consensus that’s an approach to 
take than there was in 1990 when these provisions were adopted. 

I would only make one observation as part of this discussion, 
which is that when EPA evaluated California’s waiver request for 
the oxygen requirement, they determined that even if they had 
granted the oxygen waiver so that reformulated gasoline could be 
sold in California and not meet the 2 percent oxygen requirement, 
60 percent of the reformulated gasoline sold in California would 
contain ethanol mostly to provide octane. So I raise that only to 
point out that the benefits that ethanol brings to gasoline formula- 
tions don’t have to do with air quality. They have to do with other 
elements that refiners need also to meet when they’re producing 
gasoline. 

Mr. OsE. Mr. Early, some time ago you were over before the Sen- 
ate Energy and Natural Resources Committee on EPA’s renewable 
oxygenate program, which as near as I can tell from a comparative 
standpoint is very similar to Senator Daschle’s energy bill, and at 
that time the quote that is in front of me is in sum, we see the 
renewable oxygenate program as potentially increasing global 
warming, increasing smog, increasing air toxics, and increasing 
water pollution and damage to erodible and sensitive habitat areas, 
all of this at an increased cost to the reformulated gasoline con- 
sumer and a significant decrease in Highway Trust Fund revenues. 
I assert that this proposal is fatally flawed. It is time to focus on 
the main goal of the reformulated program, which is reducing air 
pollution, and stop trying to manipulate it for other purposes such 
as increased ethanol demand. 
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Now, the thing that I am confused about is that you refer to Sen- 
ator Daschle’s fuel provisions today as constructive changes to RFG 
and conventional gasoline. I guess my question is, do you believe 
in mandating the use of ethanol in gasoline as good for the environ- 
ment? And I think I hear you saying something very similar to 
what I am saying, which is not that you mandate but that you ac- 
tually say what your goal is and let people go find a way to it. 

Mr. Early. Mr. Chairman, I’ve been pretty consistent in my posi- 
tion on this. I don’t believe that an ethanol mandate is necessary 
for air quality, and I’ve never supported an ethanol mandate for air 
quality. There are other reasons to support an ethanol mandate 
under the circumstances that we’re talking with respect to Senator 
Daschle’s bill. One of the most important purposes, from my per- 
spective, is to garner 60 votes. 

Mr. OsE. See, what my purpose is, is the past legislation that 
makes good policy, not good politics. 

Mr. Early. The Senators who represent the agricultural States 
would forward other arguments. I’m really not in a position to be 
judgmental on those arguments regarding the benefit that an etha- 
nol mandate provides. 

Mr. OsE. California is the largest agricultural 

Mr. Early. To the agricultural economy, to the reduction in oil 
imports and to global warming. Let me make one note, which is 
that recent studies would seem to indicate that because of improve- 
ments in ethanol production, it is not a global warming loser, and 
at the time that I testified, the testimony that you have taken, that 
was not true. There have been some improvements in technology 
so that you can make modest global warming gains from substitut- 
ing ethanol for gasoline, but they are, I have to observe, rather 
modest. 

Mr. OSE. All right. Dr. Rausser. 

Mr. Rausser. Just a clarification. Under the current oxygenated 
requirements and moving to ethanol as the choice blending ingredi- 
ent to satisfy those requirements does not reduce oil imports. It in- 
creases oil imports. I think that testimony has already been re- 
vealed here. 

Mr. OSE. I want to thank this panel for coming today. This has 
been highly educational, and I am appreciative of you taking the 
time to come down. The facts of the matter are that from where 
I sit today, it appears that there is a group that got together with 
somebody in Senator Daschle’s office or the Senator himself and 
cooked up something to basically impose on the rest of the country, 
mandate to use 5 billion gallons of ethanol over the next number 
of years at a cost to the American consumer of $6.37 to $8.4 billion 
a year. That can be good policy, or it can be good politics, or it 
might be neither. But the fact of the matter is it is money out of 
the pockets of Californians. It is money out of the pockets of people 
up in the Northeast, like those that may live in Mr. Tierney’s dis- 
trict. It is money out of the pockets of the people who may live in 
Mr. Shays’ district, and it does not have one single thing to do with 
getting cloture in the Senate. Compromise on bad legislation gives 
you bad legislation. 
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Gentlemen, thank you for joining us today, and I appreciate your 
testimony. If we have questions, we will leave the record open for 
a period of 10 days. 

Timely responses are appreciated. Again, thank you. We will see 
you again. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:43 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Note. — The report entitled, “Achieving Clean Air and Clean 
Water: The Report of the Blue Ribbon Panel on Oxygenates in Gas- 
oline,” may be found in subcommittee files.] 

[Additional information submitted for the hearing record follows:] 
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Congregg of tf)t 

||ou£(£ o( Stepre^cntatte 
OTaSijington, 20515 

June 21, 2002 


The Honorable W. J. "Billy” Tauzin 
Chainjian 

House Energy and Commerce Committee 
2125 RHOB 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

The Honorable John Dingell 
Ranking Member 

House Energy and Commerce Committee 
2322 RHOB 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Tauzin and Ranking Member Dingell; 

We are writing to expre.ss our concerns about the renewable fuels mandate in the Senate 
Energy Bill. The Senate bill takes the important steps of phasing-out MTBE and eliminating the 
Clean Air Act’s oxygenate requirement - actions which will actually help achieve clean air while 
protecting our water resources. However, we are concerned that this mandate will be a de facto 
mandate for ethanol, and may prove to be an unworkable burden in the State of CaUfomia. In, 
addition, greatly increasing the use of ethanol will have mixed environmental results v/hile 
significantly reducing federal revenues to the Highway Trust Fund. Moreover, rather than a 
oare&Uy balanced legislative package, this mandate appears to be simply a political triumph of 
the Midwest over both coasts. 

The Senate mandate will commit the United States to tripling the amount of ethanol in 
our file! supply over the next decade. Beginning at 2.3 billion gallons of ethanol in 2004, the Ml! 
will require increased production in each subsequent year througli 2012 when U.S. refiners must 
blend at least 5 billion gallons of ethanol into their fuel. For every year after 2012, the bill will 
require refiners to blend a proportional amount of ethanol into the fuel supply. This could result 
in an ever-growing ethanol mandate. 

Ws have serious concerns about committing the nation to such an ethanol mandate in 
perpetuity. White this mandate would be a welcome development for midwestem etlianoi 
interests, we are concerned that this mandate may inhibit refiners from finding smarter, cleaner 
and less expensive ways to reformulate gasoline. For instance, the Energy Information 
Administration recently testified that these provisions could increase the cost of refoimulated 
gasoline by as much as 10.5 cents per gallon. 


PWfTEO <»« PAPER 
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Additionally, since the Unit^ Stat^ only produced 1.77 billion gallons of ethanol in 
2001, we are deeply concerned that mandating 2.3 bilHon gallons to be used in 2004 could 
disrupt the fuel supply nationwide and cause exoibitant gasoline price spikes. We are very 
concerned about how these supply dmruptions could affect California consumers. We are also 
concerned witli the so-cailed sde harbor provision which would shield oil companies from 
liability if ethanol ends up contaminating groimdwatar. Even the most mod^t proposals offered 
by Senator Feinstein, Senator Boxer and oiheis to address these serious flaws were not 
adequately considered in the Senate. This language must be revisited during conference. 

We urge the conference committee to carefully leconsider this ethanol mandate. The 
needs and concerns of Calilbmia and othea: sta^ must be addressed before further legislative 
action is taken on this mandate. 
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(202) 225-5076 



Suite SOO 

Los Angeles, CA 30045-4183 
(323)651-1040 


Congregg of tfje ^tateg 

^ouse of ^Repregeittatibeg 

Wasijington, ®C 20515-0520 

HENRYA. WAXMAN 
23th District, Cauformia 

April 23, 2(K)2 


The Honorable Christine Todd Whitman 
Administrator 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
1200 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20460 


Dear Administrator Whitman: 


SENIOR DEMOCRATIC MEMBER 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 
MEMBER 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
COMMERCE 


One of the first decisions of the Bush Admimscration was to deny California’s request for 
a waiver from the federal reformulated gasoline oxygenate requirement. This decision was a 
suiprise to many, as it reversed the experts at EPA and ignored the bipartisan support for the 
waiver from California’s delegation. It is expected that this decision vrill balkanize Western fuel 
supplies and result in worse air quality and higher gasoline costs for consumers in California. 

Although it has not been widely known, the Enron Corporation had a significant financial 
stake in the MTBE industry, and a recent review of lobbying disclosure records reveals that 
Enron lobbied on this issue. Details have not yet been released on many of Enron’s contacts with 
the Administration, but Enron’s influence within the Administration appears to have been 
substantial. Additionally, as a member of the Adraini.stration’s transition team, Enron’s CEO 
Ken Lay was in a prime position to influence early Administration decisions such as this one. I 
am writing to request that you provide all relevant information regarding whether Mr. Lay or any 
other representative of Enron had a role in the Administration’s decision to deny California’s 
waiver request, 


The Waiver Denial 


As you know, California Governor Gray Davis in April 1999 requested the waiver of the 
oxygenate requirement of the reformulated gasoline provisions of the Clean Air Act in order to 
facilitate California’s phase out of the fuel additive methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE). He took 
this action because MTBE has contaminated groundwater throughout California. 

The state of California provided exhaustive scientific information in support of the 
waiver. After a lengthy review, EPA’s technical and professional staff concluded that a waiver 
of the relevant part of the oxygenate standard was indeed technically warranted and legally 
justified. 

In fact, EPA prepared a proposed rule granting the needed partial waiver. EPA stated: 

We conclude that compliance with the 2.0 weight percent oxygen content 
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requirement . . . would iiiterlere with allainment of the [national ambient air 
quality standards] for ozone and [particulate matter].' 

EPA stated further that the waiver would allow “the flexibility for the state to achieve the 
greatest additional NOx reductions possible.”'^ 

California’s request for a waiver had broad bipartisan support within California. On 
April 6, 200 1 , every member of the California House delegation requested that the 
Administration grant California’s waiver request. However, the waiver request was opposed by 
several industries. The most visible opponent was the ethanol industry. The MTBE industry also 
opposed the waiver. 

On June 12, 2001, the Administration decided to deny the waiver request, reversing 
EPA’s previous determination that a partial waiver was warranted. This. decision imposed large 
costs on California. The state of California has estimated that denying the waiver would cost the 
state an additional $450 million each year.^ In fact, the Governor of California notified Members 
of Congress on February 26, 2002, that historical evidence indicated that banning MTBE without 
a waiver of the federal oxygenate mandate could result in a doubling of the price of gasoline.'' To 
avoid this result, the Governor announced a one-year delay in the banning of MTBE on March 
14, 2002,’ 


Enron and MTBE 


It is well know that the decision by the Bush Administration to deny California’s waiver 
benefitted the ethanol industry. It is much less known, however, that the decision to deny the 
waiver also provided a significant benefit to Enron and other MTBE producers. But in fact, this 
is just what has happened. Once California’s oxygenate waiver was denied, some in industry 


'EPA, Regulation of Fuel and Fuel Additives: Waiver of the Reformulated Gasoline 
Oxygen Content Requirement for California Covered Areas, Draft Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking at 16, (Jan. 2001)(available online at 
http://www.house.gov/reform/min/inves_energy/index.htm). 

^Id. At 21. 

’Statement by Governor Gray Davis on Bush Administration Denial of California’s 
Oxygenate 'Waiver Request (June 12, 2001), 

“Letter from Gov, Gray Davis to Sen. Tom Daschle (Feb. 26, 2002). 

’Executive Order D-52-02 by the Governor of the State of California (March 14, 2002). 
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publicly predicted that California would have no choice but to permit the continued use of MTBE 
in reformulated gasoline in California.^ This prediction turned out to be true, and the pro-MTBE 
lobby hailed California’s decision to continue to allow the use of MTBE for an additional year.’ 

Enron was one of the beneficiaries of the waiver denial because it is involved in many 
aspects of the MTBE industry. MTBE is made from methanol, which is produced from natural 
gas. Enron had its roots as a natural gas company, and it also owned methanol plants. For 
example, Enron owned a plant in La Porte, Texas, with a 400,000 banel per day capacity for 
producing methanol,® In addition, Enron’s Morgan’s Point plant produced MTBE and was, in 
fact, one of the largest MTBE plants of its type.’ Enron also traded MTBE profitably.'” 

In July 2001, Enron sold the Morgan’s Point MTBE plant and accompanying pipeline to 
EOTT Energy Partners (whose general partner is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Enron) for 
approximately $120 million. EOTT signed a 10-year agreement to sell the production from the 
MTBE plant to Enron, with a 10-year storage and transportation agreement for the use of the 
storage facility and pipelines. Under this agreement Enron agreed to provide the feedstock and 
take the plant's output, paying EOTT a fee for producing the fuel additive. Thus, Enron retained 
a strong financial interest in the continued use of MTBE." 

Enron’s financial interest was threatened by California’s phase out of MTBE, as well as 
efforts in Congress to ban MTBE nationally. According to Chemical Market Associates, Inc. 
(CMAI), “[i]f the phase-out scenario goes ahead, CMAI expects around 7 [million] tonne/year of 
MTBE capacity will be shutdown, w'ith inevitable repercussions on the US methanol industry. 


‘‘California Could Delay MTBE Deadline, Chemical Market Reporter (December 17, 

2001). 

’Oxygenated Fuels Association, Press Release, OFA Welcomes Davis Delay of MTBE 
Ban (March 15, 2002). 

’^Enron Restarts MTBE Plant, The Oil Daily (April 16, 2001). 

^EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part of 
$120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 

, Gulf MTBE Prices Hold up as Big Traders Bat Barrels Around, Oxy-Fue) News 
(May 21, 2001). 

' ‘EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part 
of $120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 
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On-ptirpose MTBE production will either convert to alternate products or shutdown ”” 

Enron’s MTBE Lobbying 

Not only was Enron a significant frlTBE producer, it also lobbied vigorously on MTBE 
issues. According to the Financial Times, Enron Clean Fuels Company and other MTBE 
producers “revived” the Oxygenated Fuels Association (OFA), the principal pro-MTBE lobbying 
group.*^ At the time of the denial of California’s waiver request, it was reported that the OFA 
had lobbied the White House to deny the California waiver. “* 

Moreover, Enron itself lobbied on at least thirteen bills addressing MTBE. Most of these 
would have banned MTBE or allowed states to opt out of the oxygenate requirement, which 
would have substantially reduced the use of MTBE and allowed it to be phased out.'^ In 
addition, Enron lobbied on related issues such as tax credits for ethanol and alternative fuel 
vehicles. 

While it is impossible to identify the amounts that Enron spent on MTBE lobbying versus 
other lobbying activities, Enron reported spending over $1.5 million on lobbying activities in 
2000, and over $2.9 million in the first six months of 2001. 

Reque.sts for Information 

In order to understand the role played by Enron in the decision to deny California’s 
MTBE waiver, I request that you provide the following information: 

1 . Did you, any other person in your Agency, or to your knowledge any other official in the 

Administration have any communications with Mr. Lay or any other Enron or OFA 


'^Market put out by shutdowns. Chemical Market Reporter (April 2, 2001). 

’’Sills may pave way for rise in ethanol output. Financial Times (December 20, 2001). 

’‘*G<is Prices at Stake in State’s Ethanol Feud Policy: Agriculture vs, oil as California 
seeks a waiver on corn-based additive, Los Angeles Times (May 4, 2001). 

Lobbying Reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for lobbyists 
retained or employed by Enron for the yearn 2000 and 2001 . Specific bills listed are: S. 2233, 
H.R. 3536, H.R. 401 1, H.R. 4120, S. 1037, S. 2723, H.R, 11, H.R. 1367, H.R. 1368, H.R. 1705, 
S. 645, H.R. 4303; H.R. 3798. Entities lobbied include: the Council on Environmental Quality; 
the Department of Energy; the Department of Interior; the Environmental Protection Agency; the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and the U.S. Senate. 
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officials or representatives regarding the issue of California’s waiver request or 
issues relating to MTBE? 

2. For each communication identified in question 1, please provide the names of the persons 
involved, the dates of the communication, the form of communication, a summary of the 
information exchanged or matters discussed during the communication, and copies of any 
written materials or electronic communications provided by Enron or OFA or their 
representatives. 

I request that you respond to this letter by May 17, 2002. Thank you for your attention to 
this matter. 


Sincerely, 





•^enry A. Waxman 
Member of Congress 
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2204 Rayburn House Oeeice Builoino 
Washington, OC 20515-052S 
(202) 225-3S76 



8436 West Third Street 
Suite 600 

Los Angeles, CA 90048-4183 
(323) 651-104C 


Congresis ol ti)E Mniteti States 

?|ousE of J^eprESentattfaES 
Washington, ®C 20515-0529 

HENRY A, WAXMAN 
29th District, California 

April 23, 2002 


SENIOR DEMOCRATIC MEMBER 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 

MEMBER 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
COMMERCE 


The Vice President 

The Eisenhower Executive Office Building 
Washington, DC 20501 

Dear Mr. Vice President; 

One of the first decisions of the Bush Administration was to deny California’s request for 
a waiver from the federal reformulated gasoline oxygenate r^uirement. This decision was a 
surprise to many, as it reversed the experts at EPA and ignored the bipartisan support for the 
waiver from California’s delegation. It is expected that this decision will balkanize Western fuel 
supplies and result in worse air quality and higher gasoline costs for consumers in California. 

Although it has not been widely known, the Enron Corporation had a significant financial 
stake in the MTBE industry, and a recent review of lobbying disclosure records reveals that 
Enron lobbied on this issue. Details have not yet been released on many of Enron’s contacts with 
the Administration, but Enron’s influence within the Administration appears to have been 
substantial, Additionally, as a member of the Administration’s transition team, Enron’s CEO 
Ken Lay was in a prime position to influence early Administration decisions such as this one. I 
am writing to request that you provide all relevant information regarding whether Mr. Lay or any 
other representative of Enron had a role in the Administration’s decision to deny California’s 
waiver request. 


The Waiver Denial 


As you know, California Governor Gray Davis in April 1999 requested the waiver of the 
oxygenate requirement of the reformulated gasoline provisions of the Clean Air Act in order to 
facilitate California’s phase out of the fuel additive methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE). He took 
this action because MTBE has contaminated groundwater throughout California. 

The state of California provided exhaustive scientific information in support of the 
waiver. After a lengthy review, EPA’s technical and professional staff concluded that a waiver 
of the relevant part of the oxygenate standard was indeed technically warranted and legally 
justified. 

In fact, EPA prepared a proposed rule granting the needed partial waiver. EPA slated: 

We conclude that compliance with the 2.0 weight percent oxygen content 
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requirement . . . would interfere with attainment of the [national ambient air 
quality standards] for ozone and [particulate matter].' 

EPA stated further that the waiver would allow “the flexibility for the state to achieve the 
greatest additional NOx reductions possible.”^ 

California’s request for a waiver had broad bipartisan support within California. On 
April 6, 2001, every member of the California House delegation requested that the 
Administration grant California’s waiver request. However, the waiver request was opposed by 
several industries. The most visible opponent was the ethanol industry. The MTBE industry also 
opposed the waiver. 

On June 12, 2001, the Administration decided to deny the waiver request, reversing 
EPA’s previous determination that a partial waiver was warranted. This decision imposed large 
costs on California. The state of California has estimated that denying the waiver would cost the 
state an additional $450 million each year.’ In fact, the Governor of California notified Members 
of Congress on February 26, 2002, that historical evidence indicated that banning MTBE without 
a waiver of the federal oxygenate mandate could result in a doubling of the price of gasoline.‘ To 
avoid this result, the Governor announced a one-year delay in the banning of MTBE on March 
14,2002.5 


Enron and MTBE 


It is well know that the decision by the Bush Administration to deny California’s waiver 
benefitted the ethanol industry. It is much less known, however, that the decision to deny the 
waiver also provided a significant benefit to Enron and other MTBE producers. But in fact, this 
is just what has happened. Once California’s oxygenate waiver was denied, some in industry 


'EPA, Regulation of Fuel and Fuel Additives: Waiver of the Reformulated Gasoline 
Oxygen Content Requirement for California Covered Areas, Draft Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking at 16, (Jan, 2001)(available online at 
http;//www.house.gov/refonn/min/inves_energy/index.htm). 

Vd. At 21. 

^Statement by Governor Gray Davis on Bush Administration Denial of California’s 
Oxygenate Waiver Request (June 12, 2001). 

‘'Letter from Gov. Gray Davis to Sen. Tom Daschle (Feb. 26, 2002). 

"Executive Order D-52-02 by the Governor of the State of California (Match 14, 2002), 
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publicly predicted that California would have no choice but to permit the continued use of MTBE 
in reformulated gasoline in California.® This prediction turned out to be true, and the pro-MTBE 
lobby hailed California’s decision to continue to allow the use of MTBE for an additional year.^ 

Enron was one of the beneficiaries of the waiver denial because it is involved in many 
aspects of the MTBE industry. MTBE is made from methanol, which is produced from natural 
gas. Enron had its roots as a natural gas company, and it also owned methanol plants. For 
example, Enron owned a plant in La Porte, Texas, with a 400,000 barrel per day capacity for 
producing methanol.® In addition, Enron’s Morgan’s Point plant produced MTBE and was, in 
fact, one of the largest MTBE plants of its type.® Enron also traded MTBE profitably. 

In July 2001, Enron sold the Morgan’s Point MTBE plant and accompanying pipeline to 
EOTT Energy Partners (whose general partner is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Enron) for 
approximately $120 million. EOTT signed a 10-year agreement to sell the production from the 
MTBE plant to Enron, with a 10-year storage and transportation agreement for the use of the 
storage facility and pipelines. Under this agreement Enron agreed to provide the feedstock and 
take the plant's output, paying EOTT a fee for producing the fuel additive. Thus, Enron retained 
a strong financial interest in the continued use of MTBE," 

Enron’s financial interest was threatened by California’s phase out of MTBE, as well as 
efforts in Congress to ban MTBE nationally. According to Chemical Market Associates, Inc. 
(CMAI), “[i]f the phase-out scenario goes ahead, CMAI expects around 7 [million] tonne/year of 
MTBE capacity will be shutdown, with inevitable repercussions on the US methanol industry. 


^California Could Delay MTBE Deadline, Chemical Market Reporter (December 17, 

2001 ). 


’Oxygenated Fuels Association, Press Release, OFA Welcomes Davis Delay of MTBE 
Ban (March 15, 2002). 

^Enron Restarts MTBE Plant, The Oil Daily (April 16, 2001). 

^EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron / Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part of 
$120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 

Gulf MTBE Prices Hold up as Big Traders Bat Barrels Around, Oxy-Fuel News 
(May 21, 2001). 

"EO'TT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part 
of $120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001), 
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On-purpose MTBE production will either convert to alternate products or shutdown,”'^ 

Enron’s MTBE Lobbying 

Not only was Enron a significant MTBE producer, it also lobbied vigorously on MTBE 
issues. According to the Financial Times, Enron Clean Fuels Company and other MTBE 
producers “revived” the Oxygenated Fuels Association (OFA), the principal pro-MTBE lobbying 
group.” At the time of the denial of California’s waiver request, it was reported that the OFA 
had lobbied the White House to deny the California waiver.'* 

Moreover, Enron itself lobbied on at least thirteen bills addressing MTBE. Most of these 
would have banned MTBE or allowed states to opt out of the oxygenate requirement, which 
would have substantially reduced the use of MTBE and allowed it to be phased out.'^ In 
addition, Enron lobbied on related issues such as tax credits for ethanol and alternative fuel 
vehicles. 

While it is impossible to identify the amounts that Enron spent on MTBE lobbying versus 
other lobbying activities, Enron reported spending over $1.5 million on lobbying activities in 
2000, and over S2.9 million in the first six months of 2001 . 

Request.s for Information 

In order to understand the role played by Enron in the decision to deny California’s 
MTBE waiver, I request that you provide the following information; 

. 1. Did you, any other person in your Office, or to your knowledge any other official in the 

Administration have any communications with Mr. Lay or any other Enron or OFA 


'^Market put out by shutdowns, Chemical Market Reporter (April 2, 2001). 

may pave way for rise in ethanol output. Financial Times (December 20, 2001). 

’“'Gus Prices at Stake in State's Ethanol Feud Policy: Agriculture vs. oil as California 
seeks a waiver on corn-based additive, Ix>s Angeles Times (May 4, 2001). 

'^See Lobbying Reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for lobbyists 
retained or employed by Enron for the years 2000 and 2001. Specific bills listed are: S. 2233, 
H.R, 3536, H.R. 4011, H.R. 4120, S. 1037, S. 2723, H.R. ll.H.R. 1367, H.R. 1368, H.R. 1705, 
S. 645, H.R. 4303; H.R. 3798, Entities lobbied include; the Council on Environmental Quality; 
the Department of Energy; the Department of Interior; the Environmental Protection Agency; the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and the U.S. Senate. 
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officials or representatives regarding the issue of California’s waiver request or 
issues relating to MTBE? 

2. For each communication identified in question 1, please provide the names of the persons 
involved, the dates of the communication, the form of communication, a summary of the 
information exchanged or matters discussed during the communication, and copies of any 
written materials or electronic communications provided by Enron or OFA or their 
representatives. 

I request that you respond to this letter by May 17, 2002. Thank you for your attention to 
this matter. 


Sincerely, 

tfefiry A. Waxman * 
Member of Congress 
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CongtESS o( tt)E ©mtEb States 
#ouse of 3^£preBentatit)ES 
»aStimgtoit, *C 20515-0529 

HENRY A- WAXMAN 
29rri DisinjCT, CAuraRNiA 

April 23, 2002 


SENIOR OEVIOCRATIC MEMBER 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 

MEMBER 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY ANC 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Mitchell E. Daniels, Jr. 
Director 

Office of Management and Budget 
Washington, DC 20503 


Dear Director Daniels: 


One of the first decisions of the Bush Administration was to deny California’s request for 
a waiver from the federal reformulated gasoline oxygenate requirement. This decision was a 
surprise to many, as it reversed the experts at EPA and ignored the bipartisan support for the 
waiver from California’ s delegation. It is expected that this decision will balkanize Western fuel 
supplies and result in worse air quality and higher gasoline cc«ts for consumers in California. 

Although it has not been widely known, Uie Enron Corporation had a significant financial 
stake in the MTBE industry, and a recent review of lobbying disclosure records reveals that 
Enron lobbied on this issue. Details have not yet been released on many of Enron’s contacts with 
the Administration, but Enron’s influence within the Administration appears to have been 
substantial. Additionally, as a member of the Administration’s transition team, Enron’s CEO 
Ken Lay was in a prime position to influence early Administration decisions such as this one. I 
am writing to request that you provide all relevant information regarding whether Mr. Lay or any 
other representative of Enron had a role in the Administration’s decision to deny California’s 
waiver request. 


The Waiver Denial 


As you know, California Governor Gray Davis in April 1 999 requested the waiver of the 
oxygenate requirement of the reformulated gasoline provisions of the Clean Air Act in order to 
facilitate California’s phase out of the fuel additive methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE). He took 
this action because MTBE has contaminated groundwater throughout California. 

The state of California provided exhaustive scientific information in support of the 
waiver. After a lengthy review, EPA’s technical and professional staff concluded that a waiver 
of the relevant part of the oxygenate standard was indeed technically warranted and legally 
justified. 

In fact, EPA prepared a proposed rule granting the needed partial waiver. EPA stated: 

We conclude that compliance with the 2.0 weight percent oxygen content 
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requirement . . . would interfere with attainment of the (national ambient air 
quality standards] for ozone and [particulate matter].' 

EPA stated further that the waiver would allow “the flexibility for the state to achieve the 
greatest additional NOx reductions possible.”^ 

California’s request for a waiver had broad bipartisan support within California. On 
April 6, 2001, every member of the California House delegation requested that the 
AdministraliDii grant California’s waiver request. However, the waiver request was opposed by 
several industries. The most visible opponent was the ethanol industry. The MTBE industry also 
opposed the waiver. 

On June 12, 2001, the Administration decided to deny the waiver request, reversing 
EPA’s previous determination that a partial waiver was warranted. This decision imposed large 
costs on California. The state of California has estimated that denying the waiver would cost the 
state an additional $450 million each year.^ In fact, the Governor of California notified Members 
of Congress on February 26, 20Q2. that historical evidence indicated that banning MTBE without 
a waiver of the federal oxygenate mandate could result in a doubling of the price of gasoline."' To 
avoid this result, the Governor announced a one-year delay in the banning of MTBE on March 
14, 2002.^ 


Enron and MTBE 


It is well know that the decision by the Bush Administration to deny California’s waiver 
benefitted the ethanol industry. It is much less known, however, that the decision to deny the 
waiver also provided a significant benefit to Enron and other MTBE producers. But in fact, this 
is just what has happened. Once California’s oxygenate waiver was denied, some in industry 


‘EPA, Regulation of Fuel and Fuel Additives: Waiver of the Reformulated Gasoline 
Oxygen Content Requirement for California Covered Areas, Draft Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking at 16, (Jan. 2001)(available online at 
http://www.house.gov/refomi/min/inves_energy/index.htm). 

Hd. At 21. 

^Statement by Governor Gray Davis on Bush Administration Denial of California’s 
Oxygenate Waiver Request (June 12, 2001). 

“Letter from Gov. Gray Davis to Sen. Tom Daschle (Feb. 26, 2002). 

^Executive Order D-52-02 by the Governor of the State of California (March 14, 2CX)2). 
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publicly predicted that California would have no choice but to permit the continued use of MTBE 
in reformulated gasoline in California.® This prediction turned out to be true, and the pro-MTBE 
lobby hailed California’s decision to continue to allow the use of MTBE for an additional year.’ 

Enron was one of the beneficiaries of the waiver denial because it is involved in many 
aspects of the MTBE industry, MTBE is made from methanol, which is produced from natural 
gas. Enron had its roots as a natural gas company, and it also owned methanol plants. For 
e.Kample, Enron owned a plant in La Porte, Texas, with a 400,000 barrel per day capacity for 
producing methanol.® In addition, Enron’s Morgan’s Point plant produced MTBE and was, in 
fact, one of the largest MTBE plants of its type.’ Enron also traded MTBE profitably. 

In July 2001, Enron sold the Morgan’s Point MTBE plant and accompanying pipeline to 
EOTT Energy Partners (whose general partner is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Enron) for 
approximately $120 million. EOTT signed a 10-year agreement to sell the production from the 
MTBE plant to Enron, with a 10-year storage and transportation agreement for the use of the 
storage facility and pipelines. Under this agreement Enron agreed to provide the feedstock and 
take the plant's output, paying EOTT a fee for producing the fuel additive. Thus, Enron retained 
a strong financial interest in the continued use of MTBE," 

Enron’s financial interest was threatened by California’s phase out of MTBE, as well as 
efforts in Congress to ban MTBE nationally. According to Chemical Market Associates, Inc. 
(CMAI), “[i]f the phase-out scenario goes ahead, CMAI expects around 7 [million] tonne/year of 
MTBE capacity will be shutdown, with inevitable repercussions on the US methanol industry. 


^California Could Delay MTBE Deadline, Chemical Market Reporter (December 17, 

2001 ), 


’Oxygenated Fuels Association, Press Release, OFA Welcomes Davis Delay of MTBE 
Ban (March 15, 2002). 

^Enron Restarts MTBE Plant, The Oil Daily (April 16, 2001). 

’’EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron /Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part of 
$120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001), 

'°E.g. , Gulf MTBE Prices Hold up as Big Traders Bat Barrels Around, Oxy-Fuel News 
(May 21, 2001). 

’’EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron / Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part 
of $120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 
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On-purpose MTBE production will either convert to alternate products or shutdown.”’^ 

Enron’s MTBE lathhving 

Not only was Enron a significant MTBE producer, it also lobbied vigorously on MTBE 
issues. According to the Financial Times, Enron Clean Fuels Company and other MTBE 
producers “revived” the Oxygenated Fuels Association (OF A), the principal pro-MTBE lobbying 
group. At the time of the denial of California’s waiver request, it was reported that the OFA 
had lobbied the White House to deny the California waiver. 

Moreover, Enron itself lobbied on at least thirteen bills addressing MTBE. Most of these 
would have banned MTBE or allowed states to opt out of the oxygenate requirement, which 
would have substantially reduced the use of MTBE and allowed it to be phased out.'^ In 
addition, Enron lobbied on related issues such as tax credits for ethanol and alternative fuel 
vehicles. 

While it is impossible to identify the amounts that Enron spent on MTBE lobbying versus 
other lobbying activities, Enron reported spending over $1.5 million on lobbying activities in 
2000, and over $2,9 million in the first six months of 2001 . 

Requests for Information 

In order to understand the role played by Enron in the decision to deny California’s 
MTBE waiver, I request that you provide the following information; 

1 . Did you, any other person in your Office, or to your knowledge any other official in the 
Administration have any communications with Mr. Lay or any other Enron or OFA 


'’^Market put out by shutdowns, Chemical Market Reporter (April 2, 2001). 

'^Bills may pave way for rise in ethanol output. Financial Times (December 20, 2001). 

'*Cas Prices at Stake in State 's Ethanol Feud Policy: Agriculture vs. oil as California 
seeks a waiver on corn-based additive, Los Angeles Times (May 4, 2001). 

’’See Lobbying Reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for lobbyists 
retained or employed by Enron for the years 2000 and 2001. Specific bills listed are: S. 2233, 
H.R. 3536, H.R. 4011, H.R. 4120, S. 1037, S. 2723, H.R. 11, H.R. 1367, H.R. 1368, H.R. 1705, 
S. 645, H.R. 4303; H.R. 3798. Entities lobbied include; the Council on Environmental Quality; 
the Department of Energy; the Department of Interior; the Environmental Protection Agency; the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and theU.S. Senate. 
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officials or representatives regarding the issue of California’s waiver request or 
issues relating to MTBE? 

2. For each communication identified in question 1, please provide the names of the persons 
involved, the dates of the communication, the form of communication, a summary of the 
information exchanged or matters discussed during the communication, and copies of any 
written materials or electronic communications provided by Enron or OFA or their 
representatives. 

I request that you respond to this letter by May 17, 2002. Thank you for your attention to 
this matter. 


Sincerely, 

mnry A. Waxman 
Member of Congress 
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2204 Rayburn House Opfice Building 
Washington, DC 20515-052S 
1202)225-3976 


LOS Angeles, CA 20048-4183 
(323) 651-1040 


Congress of tfie ®niteb States 

House o( SBlEprESEntatifaES 
WJasJinstnn, ®C 20515-0529 
HENRY A. WAXMAN 

29th District, California 

April 23, 2002 


SENIOR DEMOCRATIC MEMBER 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 

MEMBER 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
COMMERCE 


The Honorable Spencer Abraham 
Secretary 

Department of Energy 
1000 Independence Ave., SW 
Washington, DC 20585 


Dear Secretary Abraham: 


One of the first decisions of the Bush Administration was to deny California’s request for 
a waiver from the federal reformulated gasoline oxygenate requirement. This decision was a 
surprise to many, as it reversed the experts at EPA and ignored the bipartisan support for the 
waiver from California’s delegation. It is expected that this decision will balkanize Western fuel 
supplies and result in worse air quality and higher gasoline costs for consumers in California. 

Although it has not been widely known, the Enron Corporation had a significant financial 
stake in the MTBE industry, and a recent review of lobbying disclosure records reveals that 
Enron lobbied on this issue. Details have not yet been released on many of Enron’s contacts with 
the Administration, but Enron’s influence within the Administration appears to have been 
substantial. Additionally, as a member of the Administration’s transition team, Enron’s CEO 
Ken Lay was in a prime position to influence early Administration decisions such as this one. I 
am writing to request chat you provide all relevant information regarding whether Mr. Lay or any 
other representative of Enron had a role in the Administration’s decision to deny California’s 
waiver request. 


The Waiver Denial 


As you know, California Governor Gray Davis in April 1999 requested the waiver of the 
oxygenate requirement of the reformulated gasoline provisions of the Clean Air Act in order to 
facilitate California’s phase out of the fuel additive methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE). He took 
this action because MTBE has contaminated groundwater throughout California. 

The state of California provided exhaustive scientific information in support of the 
waiver. After a lengthy review, EPA’s technical and professional staff concluded that a waiver 
of the relevant part of the oxygenate standard was indeed technically warranted and legally 
justified. 

In fact, EPA prepared a proposed rule granting the needed partial waiver. EPA stated: 

We conclude that compliance with the 2.0 weight percent oxygen content 
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requirement . . . would interfere with attainment of the [national ambient air 
quality standards] for ozone and [particulate matter],' 

EPA stated further that the waiver would allow “the flexibility for the state to achieve the 
greatest additional NOx reductions possible.”* 

California’s request for a waiver had broad bipartisan support within California. On 
April 6, 2001, every member of the California House delegation requested that the 
Administration grant California’s waiver request. However, the waiver request was opposed by 
several industries. The most visible opponent was the ethanol industry. The MTBE industry also 
opposed the waiver. 

On June 12, 2001, the Administration decided to deny the waiver request, revemng 
EPA’s previous determination that a partial waiver was warranted. This decision imposed large 
costs on California. The state of California has estimated that denying the waiver would cost the 
state an additional $450 million each year.* In fact, the Governor of California notified Members 
of Congress on February 26, 2002, that historical evidence indicated that banning MTBE without 
a waiver of the federal oxygenate mandate could result in a doubling of the price of gasoline.* To 
avoid this result, the Governor announced a one-year delay in the banning of MTBE on March 
14,2002.’ 


Enron and MTBE 


It is well know that the decision by the Bush Administration to deny California’s waiver 
benefitted the ethanol industry. It is much less known, however, that the decision to deny the 
waiver also provided a significant benefit to Enron and other MTBE producers. But in fact, this 
is just what has happened. Once California’s oxygenate waiver was denied, some in industry 


'EPA, Regulation of Fuel and Fuel Additives: Waiver of the Reformulated Gasoline 
Oxygen Content Requirement for California Covered Areas, Draft Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking at 16, (Jan. 2001)(available online at 
http://www.house.gov/reforTn/min/inves_energy/index,htm), 

At 21. 

’Statement by Governor Gray Davis on Bush Administration Denial of California’s 
Oxygenate Waiver Request (June 12, 2001). 

‘Letter from Gov. Gray Davis to Sen. Tom Daschle (Feb. 26, 2002), 

’Executive Order D-52-02 by the Governor of the State of California (March 14, 2002). 
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publicly predicted that California would have no choice but to permit the continued use of MTBE 
in reformulated gasoline in California.^ This prediction turned out to be true, and the pro-MTBE 
lobby hailed California’s decision to continue to allow the use of MTBE for an additional year.’ 

Enron was one of the beneficiaries of the waiver denial because it is involved in many 
aspects of the MTBE industry. MTBE is made from methanol, which is produced from natural 
gas. Enron had its roots as a natural gas company, and it also owned methanol plants. For 
example, Enron owned a plant in La Porte, Texas, with a 400,000 barrel per day capacity for 
producing methanol* In addition, Enron’s Morgan’s Point plant produced MTBE and was, in 
fact, one of the largest MTBE plant,? of its type.’ Enron also traded MTBE profitably.’’ 

In luly 2001, Enron sold the Morgan’s Point MTBE plant and accompanying pipeline to 
EOTT Energy Partners (whose general partner is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Enron) for 
approximately $120 million. EOTT signed a 10-year agreement to sell the production from the 
MTBE plant to Enron, with a 10-year storage and transportation agreement for the use of the 
storage facility and pipelines. Under this agreement Enron agreed to provide the feedstock and 
take the plant's output, paying EOTT a fee for producing the fuel additive. Thus, Enron retained 
a strong financial interest in the continued use of MTBE." 

Enron’s financial interest was threatened by California’s phase out of MTBE, as well as 
efforts in Congress to ban MTBE nationally. According to Chemical Market Associates, Inc, 
(CMAI), “[i]f the phase-out scenario goes ahead, CMAI expects around 7 [million] tonne/year of 
MTBE capacity will be shutdown, with inevitable repercussions on the US methanol industry. 


‘‘California Could Delay MTBE Deadline, Chemical Market Reporter (December 17, 

2001 ). 


’Oxygenated Fuels Association, Press Release, OFA Welcomes Davis Delay of MTBE 
Ban (March 15, 2002). 

^Enron Restarts MTBE Plant, The Oil Daily (April 16, 2001). 

^EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron / Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part of 
$120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 

'°£.s. , Gulf MTBE Prices Hold up as Big Traders Bat Barrels Around, Oxy-Fuel News 
(May 21, 2001). 

“EOTT buys MTBE plant from Enron / Natural gas storage facility, pipelines also part 
of $120 million deal, Houston Chronicle (July 3, 2001). 
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On-purpose MTBE production will either convert to alternate products or shutdown.”'’ 

Enron’s MTBE Lobbying 

Not only was Enron a significant MTBE producer, it also lobbied vigorously on MTBE 
issues. According to the Financial Times, Enron Clean Fuels Company and other MTBE 
producers “revived” the Oxygenated Fuels Association (OFA), the principal pro-MTBE lobbying 
group.” At the time of the denial of California’s waiver request, it was reported that the OFA 
had lobbied the White House to deny the California waiver,'"' 

Moreover, Enron itself lobbied on at least thirteen bills addressing MTBE. Most of these 
would have banned MTBE or allowed states to opt out of the oxygenate requirement, which 
would have substantially reduced the use of MTBE and allowed it to be phased out.'^ In 
addition, Enron lobbied on related issues such as tax credits for ethanol and alternative fuel 
vehicles. 

While it is impossible to identify the amounts that Enron spent on MTBE lobbying versus 
other lobbying activities, Enron reported spending over $1.5 million on lobbying activities in 
2000, and over $2.9 million in the first six months of 2001 . 

Requests for Information 

In order to understand the role played by Enron in the decision to deny California’s 
MTBE waiver, I request that you provide the following information: 

1. Did you, any other person in your Department, or to your knowledge any other official in 

the Administration have any communications with Mr. l,ay or any other Enron or OFA 


^^Market put out by shutdmms. Chemical Market Reporter (April 2, 2001). 

may pave way for rise in ethanol output. Financial Times (December 20, 2001). 

'“Gas Prices at Stake in State’s Ethanol Feud Policy: Agriculture vs. oil as California 
seeks a waiver on corn-based additive, Los Angeles Times (May 4. 2001). 

Lobbying Reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for lobbyists 
retained or employed by Enron for the years 2000 and 2001. Specific bills listed are; S. 2233, 
H.R. 3536, H.R, 4011, H.R, 4120, S. 1037, S. 2723, H.R. ll.H.R. 1367, H.R, 1368, H.R. 1705, 
S. 645, H.R. 4303; H.R. 3798. Entities lobbied include: the Council on Environmental Quality; 
the Department of Energy; the Department of Interior; the Environmental Protection Agency; the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and the U.S. Senate. 
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officials or representatives regarding the issue of California’s waiver request or 
issues relating to MTBE? 

2. For each communication identified in question 1, please provide the names of the persons 
involved, the dates of the communication, the form of communication, a summary of the 
information exchanged or matters discussed during the communication, and copies of any 
written materials or electronic communications provided by Enron or OFA or their 
representatives. 

I request that you respond to this letter by May 17, 2002. Thank you for your attention to 
this matter. 


Sincerely, 



Member of Congress 
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Energy investments likely to boost supplies 
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Energy investments likely to boost supplies 

Industry activity seen even as Bush prepares call for less 
regulation 

By JOSEPH KAHN AND JEFF GERTH 

New York Times 

Sunday, May 13, 2001 

Washington -- The energy industry is drilling for natural gas, 
building gas pipelines and constructing power plants at an 
unprecedented pace as companies respond to high energy prices by 
significantly boosting investment. 

The intense activity comes as President Bush prepares to unveil a 
national strategy to address what he has called an energy crisis. The 
policy is expected to emphasize streamlining of regulations, many of 
them intended to protect the environment, that Bush administration 
officials say have caused an alarming gap in energy supplies. 

Vice President Dick Cheney, who leads the task force charged with 
drafting the energy plan, has cited a litany of statistics -- a 
shortage of refineries, power plants, natural gas pipelines and other 
energy resources and infrastructure -- to warn of a trend toward 
supply shortages. The solution, he says, is urgent government action. 

But the latest statistics from government and industry analysts 
show the energy industry shifting into high gear, investing heavily 
in areas that were seen as unattractive just a few years ago. Thus 
even before the government has eased any regulations, even as high 
energy prices create a sense of crisis in Washington, the investment 
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boom promises a cyclical increase in supplies that is expected to 
stabilize or reduce prices in coming months, many industry executives 
and private analysts say. 

"Prices go up, and we start drilling," says Jerry Jordan, whose 
company in Columbus, Ohio, plans to dig 10 to 20 natural gas wells 
this year. Washington has a role to play, Jordan said, in opening 
restricted land for gas exploration down the road. For now, he says, 
there is plenty of natural gas available, and "we're going to get it 
to the market . " 

Adding capacity 

Big oil companies plan to invest about $41 billion to expand 
natural gas supplies this year, while new drilling rigs in operation 
have hit an all-time high of 955. That is indicative of what is going 
on broadly in the industry. 

Power companies, reacting to high electricity prices in California 
and elsewhere, plan to add 90,000 megawatts of electricity generating 
capacity in the next 18 months, one industry estimate says. That is 
nearly one -fourth of what the Department of Energy says is needed to 
meet growth in demand through 2020. 

Rising natural gas demand has prompted companies to build 
transportation pipelines at a frenzied pace. The federal Energy 
Information Administration says 1,895 miles of new pipelines were 
added last year. It expects companies to complete 4,300 miles this 
year and 4,650 miles next year, record increases in capacity. 

Bush said Friday that gasoline prices were high because 
refineries, which administration officials said had been hobbled by 
environmental laws, could not increase output. "The reason why we 
have problems at the gas pump is that we have not built any more 
refineries," Bush said. 

While some experts agree with Bush, others on Wall Street see it 
differently. Several investment analysts recently downgraded the 
stocks of refining companies because they have produced so much gas 
recently, possibly sending prices south by midsuiwner. 

Bush and Cheney often have cited high prices as evidence that the 
industry cannot meet demand because regulations make it too hard to 
increase supply. Industry officials have applauded the focus on 
streamlining regulations that they consider costly to comply with. 

But many acknowledge that those conplaints have little to do with the 
price of gas today. 
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Politics overtakes markets 

The reality of energy markets has gotten lost "in the politics of 
the moment," says Ken Cohen, vice president of public affairs for 
Exxon Mobil Corp. in Irving, Texas. The company would like to see 
environmental regulations become more predictable, he said. "But the 
market isn't broken. If you let the markets work, the markets will 
clear," or meet demand. 

Jay Hakes, who until recently was director of the Energy 
Information Administration in Washington, said that the recent surge 
in activity by energy companies shows there is no chronic supply 
deficit. The problem, Hakes said, is not that con^anies cannot 
respond to demand, but that newly deregulated energy companies, 
denied the certainty of earning a return on investments that state 
and federal regulators once provided, tend to respond all too 
rapidly . 

Oil, gas, pipeline and utility companies shelved investment plans 
and shuttered operations when energy prices slunped in the 1990s. 

Demand growth accelerated by the late 1990s, prompting companies to 
embark on a fresh investment binge that is starting to close the gap 
today. 

"Washington seems bereft of solutions to the real energy problem, " 

Hakes said. "Deregulation cut the fat out of the system and left 
people vulnerable to very volatile markets." 

Hakes said that the government's toughest task is finding a way to 
buffer the swings between surplus and scarcity. He said such policies 
might use the Strategic Petroleum Reserve to reduce oil market 
gyrations. Another possible role for the government would be to offer 
refiners and electricity providers a tax incentive to build extra 
capacity that could come on line when supplies are short. 

To date, the Bush administration has argued strongly against 
market intervention, especially when it comes to deregulated 
electricity and natural gas prices. 

Yet while the Bush team rules out any action on prices, it treats 
supply shortages as a national emergency requiring prompt attention. 

It was a failure of government policy, especially the spread of 
environmental restrictions, that has left Americans vulnerable to 
what "Californians are experiencing now, or worse, " as Cheney said 
late last month. 

Industry executives have been pressing for years to get relief 
from environmental laws -- notably the Clean Air Act and land-use 
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restrictions. But such regulations are viewed by many executives as 
nuisances rather than as barriers to meeting demand. 

Refineries have to satisfy dozens of fuel -grade standards that 
states set to meet federal pollution-control goals, impinging on 
economies of scale. Environmental laws and "not in my backyard” 
attitudes also make it difficult to build a new refinery, although no 
companies in recent years have tried to do so. 
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Upgraded Gas Tanks Are Still Leaking 
BYLINE: SEEMA MEHTA, TIMES STAFF WRITER 
BODY: 

After the federal government ordered gas stations nationwide to replace underground tanks 
that were leaking a possible carcinogen into the ground water, state officials now find many of 
the new tanks also leak. 

Environmentalists say the newly discovered leaks bolster their arguments that Gov. Gray 
Davis should not delay phasing out the use of the gasoline additive MTBE. Davis has been 
considering putting off the ban, which is supposed to take effect Dec. 31. 

Preliminary results of a state study found that two-thirds of the upgraded tanks and pipes 
tested in Yolo and Sacramento counties are leaking MTBE. In Orange, Riverside and San 
Bernardino counties, water officials found that of 60 new double-sided tanks they monitored, a 
third are still leaking gasoline. In addition, some built-in sensors supposed to warn them 
about leakage aren't working. 

In the Silicon Valley, at least 40% of tested new tanks are releasing MTBE. At one station in 
San lose, vapor leakage resulted in 2,000 pounds of MTBE contaminating soil and ground 
water. 

'MTBE is a very significant threat to the ground water, not only in our county but across the 
state," said Jim Crowley, a specialist on the tanks who works for the Santa Clara Valley Water 
District. "The underground storage-tank systems don't appear to be able to contain MTBE." 

Leakage Problem Is Widespread in State 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency has heard of similar reports from other states, 
including Florida and South Carolina, said Sammy Ng, deputy director of the EPA's office of 
underground storage tanks. But the agency is watching California cioseiy because the problem 
has been found to be so widespread in the state. 

MTBE, or methyl tertiary butyl ether, was first added to gasoline more than two decades ago 
to reduce air pollution, and Its use became widespread in the early 1990s. It initially appeared 
to be a silver bullet— a cheap additive that makes gas burn cleaner without harmful side 
; effects. 

Further study, however, found that MTBE is a suspected carcinogen that spreads quickly 
through the soil and ground water and that even in small amounts can make drinking water 
smell like turpentine. To stem the seepage, oil companies replaced single-walled tanks and 
pipes with double-walled equipment and added sensors. By 1998, under federal order, nearly 
ail of the tanks had been replaced. 

' That was supposed to cure the problem," said Ken Williams, chief of the underground 
storage-tank section at the Santa Ana Regional Water Quality Control Board, which enforces 
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clean-water laws in parts of Orange, Rwerside and San Bernardino counties. 

He and other water experts don't know exacUy how the gasoline is stiM escaping. But growing 
contamination levels In the soil arour^ the tanks Indicate it is indeed escaping. 

Ng believes the cuiprits are the vents and pipes that ronnect the tanks to the gas pumps, 
rather than the tanks themselves. "There's a lot of piping, a lot of joints. Any time the earth 
moves, you may have cracks and leaks," he said, 

Carolir^ Keith, spokeswoman for Exxon Mobil Carp., said this is the first she has heard that 
upgraded tanks or pipes are leaking. "As a matter of course, any soil or ground-water 
contamination that results from a leak in our equipment, we are both obligated and committed 
to cleaning up," she said. 

MTBE contamination in soil and water nationwide is going to cost at least $29 billion to clean 
up, according to a study commissioned by Santa Monica and several other cities. And new 
contamination sites continue to be discovered. In January, officials announced that a plume of 
tainted ground water has moved close to a well that produces drinking water for 17,000 
homes in Rialto, Fontana, Colton and ^oomington. 

omdals believe the problem is far more widespread than reports indicate. Many gas station 
owners do not realize their tanks are leaking, and one atmmon testing method might allow 
the MTBE to decompose before it can be analyzed. 

Environmentalists say this is exactly why Davis must not delay the planned phaseout of 
MTBE. 

Davis Concerned About Gas Shortages, Prices 

In 1999, Davis declared the gasoline additive a threat to the environment and ordered that its 
use In gasoline be phased out of California by this coming December. But last month, he 
announced he may delay the phaseout because it could create a gasoline shortage or drive up 
prices. A final decision is expected in early April, 

Bill Rukeyser, deputy secretary of Cal-EPA, a state environmental agency, said Davis will 
consider the environmental ramifications as well as the economic consequences when making 
his final decision. 

He said the number of leaking tanks has decreased in recent years and the equipment, though 
imperfect, is much improved. 

He reiterated, though, that the Davis administration is not backing off from eiiminating MTBE 
use. 

\ ‘No matter how good the equipment and operators become ... we are not going to reach a 
« ^ situation where we have achieved perfection and where MTBE ceases to be a hazard to 
I ^ V California's water supply," Rukeyser said. 

When MTBE is banned, gasoline makers will have to switch to ethanol as an additive. 

f ^ But the Davis administration has said the state still lacks a way to transport ethanol within the 
l state, in addition, terminals and refineries need to be retrofitted for the new additive. 

r r Davis is considering adjusting "the timetable somewhat to make sure that the transition av^^y 
from MTBE is smooth and doesn't result in shocks to the system in the form of either outright 
‘ shortages and/or gas price hikes," Rukeyser said. 

.'.iV 

■ Environmentalists say such a decision would be extremely shortsighted. 
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"We strongly believe that allowing MTBE to remain in gasoline will lead to additional 
contamination of ground water and add billions of dollars to an already staggering cleanup 
, bill," wrote Marguerite Young, the California director of environmental group Clean Water 
Action, in a letter Friday to Davis. 


Times staff writer Deborah Schoch contributed to this report. 

GRAPHIC: GRAPHIC: Underground Storage CREDIT: Los Angeles Times PHOTO: Josh 
Harrison of Lake Forest fuels his car Friday at a Unocal station in Costa Mesa. MTBE became a 
common additive in the 1990s. PHOTOGRAPHER; Photos by FRANCINE ORR/Los Angeles 
Times PHOTO: Liz Beauregard of Huntington Beach pumps gas. Many station owners do not 
realize their tanks are leaking, and one common testing method might allow MTBE to 
decompose before it can be analyzed. PHOTOGRAPHER: Photos by FRANCINE ORR/Los 
Angeles Times 
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The Blue Ribbon Panel on Oxygenates in Gasoline 


Executive Summary and Recommendations 
Final, July 27, 1999 


Introduction 

The Federal Refonmilated Gasoline Program (RFG) established in the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990, and implemented in 1995, has provided substantial reductions in the 
emissions of a number of air pollutants from motor vehicles, most notably volatile organic 
compounds (precursors of ozone), carbon monoxide, and mobile-source air toxics (benzene, 1,3- 
butadiene, and others), in most cases resulting in emissions reductions that exceed those required 
by law. To address its unique air pollution challenges, California has adopted similar but more 
stringent requirements for California RFG. 

The Clean Air Act requires that RFG contain 2% oxygen, by weight. Over 85% of RFG 
contains the oxygenate methyl tertiary butyl ether (MTBE) and approximately 8% contains 
ethanol - a domestic fuel-blending stock made from grain and potentially from recycled biomass 
waste. There is disagreement about the precise role of oxygenates in attaining the RFG air 
quality benefits although there is evidence from the existing program that increased use of 
oxygenates results in reduced carbon monoxide emissions, and it appears that additives 
contribute to reductions in aromatics in fuels and related air benefits. It is possible to formulate 
gasoline without oxygenates that can attain similar air toxics reductions, but less certain that, 
given current federal RFG requirements, all fuel blends created without oxygenates could 
maintain the benefits provided today by oxygenated RFG. 

At the same time, the use of MTBE in the program has resulted in growing detections of 
MTBE in drinking water, with between 5% and 10% of drinking water supplies in high 
oxygenate use areas' showing at least detectable amounts of MTBE. The great majority of these 
detections to date have been well below levels of public health concern, with approximately one 
percent rising to levels above 20 ppb. Detections at lower levels have, however, raised consumer 
taste and odor concerns that have caused water suppliers to stop using some water supplies and to 


Areas using RFG (2% by weight oxygen) and/or Oxyfuel (2.7% by weight Oxygen) 
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incur costs of treatment and remediation. The contaminated wells include private wells that are 
less well protected than public drinking water supplies and not monitored for chemical 
contamination. There is also evidence of contamination of surface waters, particularly during 
summer boating seasons. 

The major source of groundwater contamination appears to be releases from underground 
gasoline storage systems (UST), These systems have been upgraded over the last decade, likely 
resulting in reduced risk of leaks. However, approximately 20% of the storage systems have not 
yet been upgraded, and there continue to be reports of releases from some upgraded systems, due 
to inadequate design, installation, maintenance, and/or operation. In addition, many fuel storage 
systems (e.g. farms, small above-ground tanks) are not currently regulated by U.S. EPA. Beyond 
groundwater contamination from UST sources, the other major sources of water contamination 
appear to be small and large gasoline spills to ground and surface waters, and recreational water 
craft - particularly those with older motors - releasing unbumed fuel to surface waters. 

The Blue Ribbon Panel 

In November, 1998, U.S. EPA Administrator Carol M. Browner appointed a Blue Ribbon 
Panel to investigate the air quality benefits and water quality concerns associated with 
oxygenates in gasoline, and to provide independent advice and recommendations on ways to 
maintain air quality while protecting water quality. The Panel, which met six times from January 
- June, 1999, heard presentations in Washington, the Northeast, and California about the benefils 
and concerns related to RFG and the oxygenates; gathered the best available information on the 
program and its effects; identified key data gaps; and evaluated a series of alternative 
recommendations based on their effects on: 

- air quality 

- water quality 

- stability of fuel supply and cost 

The Findings and Recommendations of the Blue Ribbon Panel 

Findings Based on its review of the issues, the Panel made the following overall findings: 

• The distribution, use, and combustion of gasoline poses risks to our environment 
and public health. 

• RFG provides considerable air quality improvements and benefits for millions of 
US citizens. 


The use of MTBE has raised the issue of the effects of both MTBE alone and 
MTBE in gasoline. This panel was not constituted to perform an independent 
comprehensive health assessment and has chosen to rely on recent reports by a 
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number of state, national, and international health agencies. What seems clear, 
however, is that MTBE, due to its persistence and mobility in water, is more likely 
to contaminate ground and surface water than the other components of gasoline. 

• MTBE has been found in a number of water supplies nationwide, primarily 
causing consumer odor and taste concerns that have led water suppliers to reduce 
use of those supplies. Incidents of MTBE in drinking water supplies at levels well 
above EPA and state guidelines and standards have occurred, but are rare. The 
Panel believes that the occurrence of MTBE in drinking water supplies can and 
should be substantially reduced. 

• MTBE is currently an integral component of the U.S. gasoline supply both in 
terms of volume and octane. As such, changes in its use, with the attendant 
capital construction and infrastructure modifications, must be implemented with 
sufficient time, certainty, and flexibility to maintain the stability of both the 
complex U. S. fuel supply system and gasoline prices. 

The following recommendations are intended to be implemented as a single package of 
actions designed to simultaneously maintain air quality benefits while enhancing water quality 
protection and assuring a stable fuel supply at reasonable cost. The majority of these 
recommendations could be implemented by federal and state environmental agencies without 
further legislative action, and we would urge their rapid implementation. We would, as well, 
urge all parties to work with Congress to implement those of our recommendations that require 
legislative action. 

Recommendations to Enhance Water Protection 


Based on its review of the existing federal, state and local programs to protect, treat, and 
remediate water supplies, the Blue Ribbon Panel makes the following recommendations to 
enhance, accelerate, and expand existing programs to improve protection of drinking water 
supplies from contamination. 

Prevention 

1 . EPA, working with the states, should take the following actions to enhance 
significantly the Federal and State Underground Storage Tank programs: 

a. Accelerate enforcement of the replacement of existing tank systems to 

conform with the federally-required December 22, 1998 deadline for 
upgrade, including, at a minimum, moving to have all states prohibit fuel 
deliveries to non-upgraded tanks, and adding enforcement and compliance 
resources to ensure prompt enforcement action, especially in areas using 
RFC and Wintertime Oxyfuel. 
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b. Evaluate the field performance of current system design requirements and 
technology and, based on that evaluation, improve system requirements to 
minimize leaks/releases, particularly in vulnerable areas (see 
recommendations on Wellhead Protection Program in 2. below) 

c. Strengthen release detection requirements to enhance early detection, 
particularly in vulnerable areas, and to ensure rapid repair and remediation 

d. Require monitoring and reporting of MTBE and other ethers in 
groundwater at all UST release sites 

e. Encourage states to require that the proximity to drinking water supplies, 
and the potential to impact those supplies, be considered in land-use 
planning and permitting decisions for siting of new UST facilities and 
petroleum pipelines. 

f Implement and/or expand programs to train and license UST system 
installers and maintenance personnel. 

g. Work with Congress to examine and, if needed, expand the universe of 
regulated tanks to include underground and aboveground fuel storage 
systems that are not currently regulated yet pose substantial risk to 
drinking water supplies. 

2. EPA should work with its state and local water supply partners to enhance 

implementation of the Federal and State Safe Drinking Water Act programs to: 

a. Accelerate, particularly in those areas where RFC or Oxygenated Fuel is 
used, the assessments of drinking water source protection areas required in 
Section 1453 of the 1996 Safe Drinking Water Act Amendments. 

b. Coordinate the Source Water Assessment program in each state with 
federal and state Underground Storage Tank Programs using geographic 
information and other advanced data systems to determine the location of 
drinking water sources and to identify UST sites within source protection 
zones. 

c. Accelerate currently-planned implementation of testing for and reporting 
of MTBE in public drinking water supplies to occur before 2001. 

d. Increase ongoing federal, state, and local efforts in Wellhead Protection 
Areas including: 

enhanced permitting, design, and system installation requirements 
for USTs and pipelines in these areas; 

strengthened efforts to ensure that non-operating USTs are properly 
closed; 

- enhanced UST release prevention and detection 

- improved inventory management of fuels. 

3. EPA should work with states and localities to enhance their efforts to protect lakes 

and reservoirs that serve as drinking water supplies by restricting use of 
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recreational water craft, particularly those with older motors, 

4. EPA should work with other federal agencies, the states, and private sector 
partners to implement expanded programs to protect private well users, including, 
but not limited to: 

a. A nationwide assessment of the incidence of contamination of private 
wells by components of gasoline as well as by other common 
contaminants in shallow groundwater; 

b. Broad-based outreach and public education programs for owners and users 
of private wells on preventing, detecting, and treating contamination; 

c. Programs to encourage and facilitate regular water quality testing of 
private wells. 

5. Implement, through public-private partnerships, expanded Public Education 
programs at the federal, state, and local levels on the proper handling and disposal 
of gasoline. 

6. Develop and implement an integrated field research program into the groundwater 
behavior of gasoline and oxygenates, including. 

a. Identifying and initiating research at a population of UST release sites and 
nearby drinking water supplies including sites with MTBE, sites with 
ethanol, and sites using no oxygenate; 

b. Conducting broader, comparative studies of levels of MTBE, ethanol, 
benzene, and other gasoline compounds in drinking water supplies in areas 
using primarily MTBE, areas using primarily ethanol, and areas using no 
or lower levels of oxygenate. 

Treatment and Remediation 

7. EPA should work with Congress to expand resources available for the up-front 
funding of the treatment of drinking water supplies contaminated with MTBE and 
other gasoline components to ensure that affected supplies can be rapidly treated 
and returned to service, or that an alternative water supply can be provided. This 
could take a number of forms, including but not limited to: 

a. Enhancing the existing Federal Leaking Underground Storage Tank Trust 
Fund by fully appropriating the annual available amount in the Fund, 
ensuring that treatment of contaminated drinking water supplies can be 
funded, and streamlining the procedures for obtaining funding. 

b. Establishing another form of funding mechanism which ties the funding 
more directly to the source of contamination. 

c. Encouraging states to consider targeting State Revolving Funds (SRF) to 
help accelerate treatment and remediation in high priority areas. 
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8. Given the different behavior of MTBE in groundwater when compared to other 
components of gasoline, states in RFG and Oxyftie! areas should reexamine and 
enhance state and federal “triage” procedures for prioritizing remediation efforts 
at USX sites based on their proximity to drinking water supplies. 

9. Accelerate laboratory and field researeh, and pilot projects, for the development 
and implementation of cost-effective water supply treatment and remediation 
technology, and harmonize these efforts with other public/private efforts 
underway. 

Recommendations for Blending Fuel for Clean Air and Water 

Based on its review of the current water protection programs, and the likely progress that 
can be made in tightening and strengthening those programs by implementing Recommendations 
1 - 9 above, the Panel agreed broadly, although not unanimously, that even enhanced protection 
programs will not give adequate assurance that w'ater supplies will be protected, and that changes 
need to be made to the RFG program to reduce the amount of MTBE being used, while ensuring 
that the air quality benefits of RFG, and fuel supply and price stability, are maintained. 

Given the complexity of the national fuel system, the advantages and disadvantages of 
each of the fuel blending options the Panel considered (see Appendix A), and the need to 
maintain the air quality benefits of the current program, the Panel recommends an integrated 
package of actions by both Congress and EPA that should be implemented as guickly as possible. 
The key elements of that package, described in more detail below, are: 

• Action agreed to broadly by the Panel to reduce the use of MTBE substantially 
(with some members supporting its complete phase out), and action by Congress 
to clarify federal and state authority to regulate and/or eliminate the use of 
gasoline additives that threaten drinking water supplies; 

• Action by Congress to remove the current 2% oxygen requirement to ensure that 
adequate fuel supplies can be blended in a cost-effective maimer while quickly 
reducing usage of MTBE; and 

• Action by EPA to ensure that there is no loss of current air qualify benefits. 


The Oxygen Requirement 

10. The current Clean Air Act requirement to require 2% oxygen, by weight, in RFG 
must be removed in order to provide flexibility to blend adequate fuel supplies in 
a cost-effective manner while quickly reducing usage of MTBE and maintaining 
air quality benefits. 
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The panel recognizes that Congress, when adopting the oxygen requirement, 
sought to advance several national policy goals (energy security and diversity, 
agricultural policy, etc) that are beyond the scope of our expertise and 
deliberations. 

The panel further recognizes that if Congress acts on the recommendation to 
remove the requirement. Congress will likely seek other legislative mechanisms to 
fulfill these other national policy interests. 

Maintaining Air Benefits 

1 1 . Present toxic emission performance of RFG can be attributed, to some degree, to a 
combination of three primary factors: I) mass emission performance 
requirements, 2) the use of oxygenates, and 3) a necessary compliance margin 
with a per gallon standard. In Cal RFG, caps on specific components of fuel is an 
additional factor to which toxics emission reductions can be attributed. 

Outside of California, lifting the oxygen requirement as recommended above may 
lead to fuel reformulations that achieve the minimum performance standards 
required under the 1990 Act, rather than the larger air quality benefits currently 
observed. In addition, changes in the RFG program could have adverse 
consequences for conventional gasoline as well. 

Within California, lifting the oxygen requirement will result in greater flexibility 
to maintain and enhance emission reductions, particularly as California pursues 
new formulation requirements for gasoline. 

In order to ensure that there is no loss of current air quality benefits, EPA should 
seek appropriate mechanisms for both the RFG Phase II and Conventional 
Gasoline programs to define and maintain in RFG 11 the real world performance 
observed in RFG Phase I while preventing deterioration of the current air quality 
performance of conventional gasoline.^ 

There are several possible mechanisms to accomplish this. One obvious way is to 
enhance the mass-based performance requirements currently used in the program. 
At the same time, the panel recognizes that the different exhaust components pose 
differential risks to public health due in large degree to their variable potency. 

The panel urges EPA to explore and implement mechanisms to achieve equivalent 


^The Panel is aware of the current proposal for further changes to the sulfur levels of gasoline and recognizes that 
implementation of any change resulting from the Panel's recommendations will, of necessity, need to be coordinated with 
implementation of these other changes. However, a majority of the panel considered the maintenance of current RFG air quality 
benefits as separate from any additional benefits that might accrue from the sulfur changes currently under consideration. 
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or improved public health resulte that focus on reducing those compounds that 
pose the greatest risk. 

R educing the Use of MTBE 

1 2 . The Panel agreed broadly that, in order to minimize current and future threats to 

drinking water, the use of MTBE should be reduced substantially. Several 
members believed that the use of MTBE should be phased out completely. The 
Panel recommends that Congress act quickly to clarify federal and state authority 
to regulate and/or eliminate the use of gasoline additives that pose a threat to 
drinking water supplies’. 

Initial efforts to reduce should begin immediately, with substantial reductions to 
begin as soon as Recommendation 10 above - the removal of the 2% oxygen 
requirement - is implemented"'. Accomplishing any such major change in the 
gasoline supply without disruptions to fuel supply and price will require adequate 
lead time - up to 4 years if the use of MTBE is eliminated, sooner in the case of a 
substantial reduction (e.g. returning to historical levels of MTBE use). 

The Panel recommends, as well, that any reduction should be designed so as to 


’tinder §21 1 of the 1990 Clean Air Act, Congress provided EPA with authority to regulate the! formulation to improve 
air quality. In addition to EPA's national authority, in §21 1(c)(4) Congress sought to balance the desire for maximum uniformity 
in our nation’s fuel supply with the obligation to empower states to adopt measures necessary to meet national air quality 
standards. Under §21 l(cK<l). slates may adopt regulations on the components of fuel, but must demonstrate that 1) their 
proposed regulations are needed to address a violation of the NAAQS and 2) it is not possible to achieve the desired outcome 
without such changes. 

The pane! recommends that Federal law be amended to clarify EPA and state authority to regulate and/or eliminate 
gasoline additives that threaten water supplies. It is expected that this would be done initially on a national level to maintain 
unifonni^ in the fuel supply. For further action by the states, the granting of such authority should be based upon a similar two 
part test: 


1) states must demonstrate that their water resources are at risk from MTBE use, above and beyond the risk posed by 
other gasoline components at levels of MTBE use present at the time of the request. 

2) states have taken necessary measures to restrict/eliminaie the presence of gasoline in the water resource. To 
maximize the uniformity with which any changes are implemented and minimize impacts on cost and fuel supply, the 
panel recommends that EPA establish criteria for state waiver requests including but not limited to: 

a. Water quality metrics necessary to demonstrate the risk to wat» resources and air quality metrics to 
ensure no loss of benefits from the federal RFG program. 

b. Compliance with federal requirements to prevent leaking and spilling of gasoline. 

c. Programs for remediation and response. 

d. A consistent schedule for state demonstrations, EPA review, and any resulting regulation of the 
volume of gasoline components in order to minimize disruption to the fuel supply system. 

"^Although a rapid, substantial reduction will require removal of the oxygen requirement, EPA should, in order to 
enable initial reductions to occur as soon as possible, review administrative flexibility under existing law to allow refiners who 
desire to make reductions to begin doing so. 
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not result in an increase in MTBE use in Conventional Gasoline areas. 

1 3 . The other ethers (e.g. ETBE, TAME, and DIPE) have been less widely used and 
less widely studied than MTBE. To the extent that they have been studied, they 
appear to have similar, but not identical, chemical and hydrogeologic 
characteristics. The Panel recommends accelerated study of the health effects and 
groundwater characteristics of these compounds before they are allowed to be 
placed in widespread use. 

In addition, EPA and others should accelerate ongoing research efforts into the 
inhalation and ingestion health effects, air emission transformation byproducts, 
and environmental behavior of aU oxygenates and other components likely to 
increase in the absence of MTBE. This should include research on ethanol, 
alkylates, and aromatics, as well as of gasoline compositions containing those 
components. 

14. To ensure that any reduction is adequate to protect water supplies, the Panel 
recommends that EPA, in conjunction with USGS, the Departments of 
Agriculture and Energy, industry, and water suppliers, should move quickly to: 

a. Conduct short-term modeling analyses and other research based on 
existing data to estimate current and likely future threats of contamination; 

b. Establish routine systems to collect and publish, at least annually, all 
available monitoring data on: 

use of MTBE, other ethers, and Ethanol, 

levels of MTBE, Ethanol, and petroleum hydrocarbons found in 

ground, surface and drinking water, 

trends in detections and levels of MTBE, Ethanol, and petroleum 
hydrocarbons in ground and drinking water; 

c. Identify and begin to collect additional data necessary to adequately assist 
the current and potential future state of contamination. 

The Wintertime Oxvfuel Program 

The Wintertime Oxyfuel Program continues to provide a means for some areas of the 
country to come into, or maintain, compliance with the Carbon Monoxide standard. Only a few 
metropolitan areas continue to use MTBE in this program. In most areas today, ethanol can and is 
meeting these wintertime needs for oxygen without raising volatility concerns given the season. 

15. The Panel recommends that the Wintertime Oxyfuel program be continued (a) for 
as long as it provides a useful compliance and/or maintenance tool for the affected 
states and metropolitan areas, and (b) assuming that the clarification of state and 
federal authority described above is enacted to enable states, where necessary, to 
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regulate and/or eliminate the use of gasoline additives that threaten drinking water 
supplies. 


Recommendations for Evaluating and Learning From Experience 

The introduction of reformulated gasoline has had substantial air quality benefits, but has 
at the same time raised significant issues about the questions that should be asked before 
widespread introduction of a new, broadly-used product. The unanticipated effects of RFG on 
groundwater highlight the importance of exploring the potential for adverse effects in all media 
(air, soil, and water), and on human and ecosystem health, before widespread introduction of any 
new, broadly-used, product. 

1 6. In order to prevent future such incidents, and to evaluate of the effectiveness and 

the impacts of the RFG program, EPA should: 

d. Conduct a full, multi-media assessment (of effects on air, soil, and water) 
of any major new additive to gasoline prior to its introduction. 

e. Establish routine and statistically valid methods for assessing the actual 
composition of RFG and its air quality benefits, including the 
development, to the maximum extent possible, of field monitoring and 
emissions characterization techniques to assess “real world” effects of 
different blends on emissions 

f Establish a routine process, perhaps as a part of the Annual Air Quality 
trends reporting process, for reporting on the air quality results from the 
RFG program. 

g. Build on existing public health surveillance systems to measure the 
broader impact (both beneficial and adverse) of changes in gasoline 
formulations on public health and the environment. 
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Appendix A 


In reviewing the RFG program, the panel identified three main options (MTBE and other ethers, 
ethanol, and a combination of alkylates and aromatics) for blending to meet air quality 
requirements. They identified strength and weaknesses of each option: 


MTBE/other ethers A cost-effective fuel blending component that provides high octane, 

carbon monoxide and exhaust VOCs emissions benefits, and appears to 
contribute to reduction of the use of aromatics with related toxics and 
other air quality benefits; has high solubility and low biodegradability in 
groundwater, leading to increased detections in drinking water, particularly 
in high MTBE use areas. Other ethers, such as ETBE, appear to have 
similar, but not identical, behavior in water, suggesting that more needs to 
be learned before widespread use 


Ethanol An effective fuel-blending component, made from domestic grain and 

potentially from recycled biomass, that provides high octane, carbon 
monoxide emission benefits, and appears to contribute to reduction of the 
use of aromatics with related toxics and other air quality benefits; can be 
blended to maintain low fuel volatility; could raise possibility of increased 
ozone precursor emissions as a result of commingling in gas tanks if 
ethanol is not present in a majority of fuels; is produced currently 
primarily in Midwest, requiring enhancement of infrastructure to meet 
broader demand; because of high biodegradability, may retard 
biodegradation and increase movement of benzene and other hydrocarbons 
around leaking tanks. 

Blends of Alkylates Effective fuel blending components made from crude oil; alkylates 

and Aromatics provide lower octane than oxygenates; increased use of aromatics will 
likely result in higher air toxics emissions than current RFG; would 
require enhancement of infrastructure to meet increased demand; have 
groundwater characteristics similar, but not identical, to other components 
of gasoline (i.e. low solubility and intermediate biodegradability) 
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Members of the Blue Ribbon Panel 


Dan Greenbaum, Health Effects Institute, Chair 

Mark Buehlei, Metropolitan Water District, So. California 

Robert Campbell, CEO, Sun Oil 

Patricia Ellis, Hydrogeologist, Delaware Department of Natural Resources and Environmental 
Conservation 

Linda Greer, Natural Resources Defense Council 
Jason Grumet, NESCAUM 
Anne Happel, Lawrence Livermore Nat. Lab 
Carol Henry, American Petroleum Institute 
Michael Kenny, California Air Resources Board 
Robert Sawyer, Univei'sity of California, Berkeley 
Todd Sneller, Nebraska Ethanol Board 
Debbie Starnes, Lyondell Chemical 
Ron White, American Lung Assoc. 

Federal representatives (Non-Voting): 

Robert Perciasepe, Air and Radiation, US EPA 
Roger Conway, US Dept, of Agriculture 
Cynthia Dougherty, Drinking Water, U.S. EPA 
William Farland, Risk Assessment, US EPA 
Barry McNutt, US DOE 
Margo Oge, Mobile Sources, US EPA 
Samuel Ng, Underground Tanks, US EPA 
Mary White, ATSDR 
John Zogorski, USGS 
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